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WHEREVER men have become skilful architects there has 
been a natural tendency to build high, and for the beholder, 
as for the builder, there is a sense of delight in the majestic 
height of a structure—hence the fascination of towers. 
Ruskin, in his ‘Lectures on Architecture and Painting,’ 
refers to the poetic and romantic associations of the word 
‘tower,’ and asks, ‘ Have not these words, pinnacle, turret, 
belfry, spire, tower, a pleasant sound in all your ears?’ 
adding, ‘Can you suppose that what has so much power 
over you in words has no power over you in reality?’ Very 
many must have experienced something of this influence 
of towers of which Ruskin speaks, though they would, 
perhaps, be at a loss to express their feeling in words; to 
such this work is addressed, as well as to the student of 
architecture. The following pages may help the reader to 
understand why he feels that some towers are nobler than 
others, and to appreciate all towers more truly from a 
knowledge of their architectural history. 

The preparation of this book, with its illustrations, has 
been a labour of love during the vacations of the past eight 
or ten years. Almost all the towers illustrated have been 
specially visited, studied, and drawn; only a few of the 
sketches have been made altogether from pictures. The 
spire of St. John’s, Liineburg, was drawn from a photograph 
which was kindly lent to me by Mr. T. F. Bumpus, author 
of ‘Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Germany,’ and 
the drawing of the twin spires of Neufahrwasser was made 
from pictures sent by Mr. F. W. Dunsby, of the Seamen’s 
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Institute, Neufahrwasser. To both these gentlemen my 
grateful thanks aredue. I wouldalso take this opportunity 
of acknowledging my indebtedness to many clergy and 
others who have aided me by supplying information 
which I needed, in particular to the late Mr. R. P. 
Brereton, whose recent death ecclesiologists and students 
of architecture have so much reason to deplore, and to 
my friend the Rev. T. Ashe (English chaplain at Caen), 
who has on several occasions placed his wide and accurate , 
knowledge at my disposal, and has verified for me many 
statements concerning towers in France. To another 
friend, Mr. Newport B. White, M.A., I owe the revision 
of the proof-sheets. 

To my publishers I would express my very warm thanks 
for their interest in this work, and for their unfailing 
courtesy and consideration, now not for the first time 


extended to me. 
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THE study of architecture, even if it be taken up only as 
a hobby for the employment of one’s spare time, adds to 
The study life a keen intellectual pleasure. The enjoyment 
Lge and the profit which may be derived from 
fascination. q visit to a famous city full of notable historic 
monuments, or from a ramble in the country to some 
remote village with its ancient church, are intensified in 
an immeasurable degree for one who is familiar with the 
principles of architecture, and with the outlines of its 
history. He is able not only to admire the outward form, 
but to read the story which these ancient buildings, that 
charm and attract him, have to tell. To the charm of an 
ancient building we are all more or less susceptible, just 
as we can all, to a greater or less extent, appreciate the 
beauties of natural scenery; and to many of us there is as 
much, or even more, pleasure in looking upon some beautiful 
building as in gazing upon the grandeur of the cloud- 
topped mountain, or in contemplating the quieter beauty 
of woodland or valley. These last, it may perhaps be 
said, are the works of God, while the erections that adorn 
or cumber the earth are the work of man. But that the 
creations of architecture are the work of man’s hands and 
of man’s devising does not render them the less worthy of 
y I 
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our attention. Many will feel that Ruskin has put their 
own sentiment into words for them when he says, ‘I used 
to feel as much awe in gazing on the buildings as on the 
hills, and could believe that God had done a greater work 
in breathing into the narrowness of dust the mighty spirits 
by whom their haughty walls had been raised and their 
burning legends written, than in lifting the rocks of granite 
higher than the clouds of heaven, and veiling them with 
their various mantle of purple flower and shadowy pine.’ 
It is the inspiration of God which has enabled men to 
raise the great monuments of architecture which call forth 
our wonder and our admiration, and fittingly have these 
been dedicated to His glory, and set apart for His service, 
for in all ages man’s greatest works in the art of building 
have been inspired by religious faith, and. devoted to 
religious uses, so that Goethe was right when he called 
the spire of Strasbourg a ‘tree of God.’ 

How often, moreover, is it the case that natural scenery 
owes much of its impressiveness and its attraction for us 
to architecture! In what way would the hills, say, of 
Durham or Lincoln, of Coutances or Laon, or of Lim- 
burg-am-Lahn, be specially attractive, or how would they 
appeal to our imagination and affection, without their 
diadem of towers? Or, again, what would there be parti- 
cularly remarkable in the plains of Salisbury or York with- 
out the soaring spire or the mass of the Minster? What 
gives its unfailing charm to the lovely valley of the Rhine ? 
Is it not that its banks are lined with churches, its crags 
crowned with the ruined towers of many a storied castle ? 
Without doubt scenes that to us are full of charm would 
become tame and commonplace if the works of architec- 
ture were swept away. These works appeal to us, and 
cannot fail to add charm to any scene because of their 
human interest. Every reader of Sir Walter Scott will 
recall the power which the abbeys and castles of the 
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Scottish border, with their stirring historical associations, 
exercised over the mind and imagination of that great 
writer of romance, and the glamour with which he invested 
them contributed in no small degree to the revival of 
interest in medizval architecture which marked the last 
century. Old buildings appeal to us so strongly because 
they are the lasting expression of the hopes and thoughts, 
the efforts and the struggles, of men like ourselves in days 
gone by. Thus it is that the character of peoples is im- 
pressed upon their architecture. It cannot be, surely, by 
any mere accident that the Egyptian architecture seems 
to speak to us of eternity, the Greek of beauty, the Roman 
of empire, and the soaring Gothic of faith ! 

Every beholder is, of course, impressed by the famous 
masterpieces of architecture ; the great scale of Amiens or 
Milan Cathedrals or of our own St. Paul’s, of the spires of 
Salisbury and Cologne, or of the towers of Boston and 
of Lincoln Minster, apart from any merit of design, is 
sufficient to ensure general admiration. But for the true 
lover of architecture scale is by no means the most 
important consideration. Familiarity with the greatest 
works will only cause him the more to appreciate the 
least, and there is for him as much interest in the humble 
parish church as in the stately cathedral. For the true 
student, indeed, there is often more attraction about the 
smaller structures, because they frequently exhibit the 
features of successive periods of architecture more clearly 
than the greater churches, and they almost always afford 
better examples of the characteristics of local style than 
can be found in cathedral and abbey churches, since these 
were so often independent of local material and local 
design, and thus evidence a more cosmopolitan type of 
architecture. But, in any case, be they great or small, be 
they Saxon, Norman, of that Pointed style which was the 


creation of the Ages of Faith, or post-Reformation, we 
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love our old buildings. We treasure them for their own 
sake as works of art. We value them for their historic 
associations which link them with our national life. Most 
of all we reverence them for their human associations, 
because they are bound up with the faith and holiest 
aspirations of those who have gone before us, as with our 
own. In our old churches the offering of the Holy Sacrifice 
has never ceased, the continual intercession of God’s 
people has gone up, the duties of life have all along been 
faithfully taught in God’s name. They have witnessed 
the dedication of human life to God, the plighted troth of 
the purest and most devoted human love, the confident 
expression of Christian hope in the dark hour of sorrow 
and bereavement—and their very stones are sacred in our 
eyes. 

But if our old churches thus attract us, the towers 
which crown them force themselves upon our notice, and 
Of towers by their prominence seem to demand our atten- 
in particular. tion, Alike in cathedral city, in market town, 
and in quiet village, the tower or spire seems to preside 
over the scene, and to dominate the life of the place. 
Not only does it speak of the religious faith of those who 
worship beneath it, but it looks out over their workaday 
life, and seems to watch their daily business—the trafficking 
in the market-place or the toil in the fields. The church 
tower thus, more than anything else, seems to embody for 
us the genius loci. How many of our towns and villages 
do most people know and identify only by the church 
towers which they have seen from the railway in their 
journeyings to and fro, so that in their minds the church 
tower stands for the place. The same is true, too, of 
places that we know well. On the mention of London 
most people will picture to themselves the great dome 
of St. Paul’s rising above the murk and the confused 
noise of the city. The name of Salisbury will call up 
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a vision of its slender spire. Coventry must always be 
associated with the ‘three tall spires’ commemorated in 
Tennyson’s verse. Thus there is a personality about our 
church towers, and it seems to one who knows and loves 
them that they have, each one, their own individual 
expression. About them all there is a sense of stern 
watchfulness, and yet, at the same time, of mysterious 
sympathy with the human life that in great cities rolls in 
feverish activity, or in the green country dreams placidly 
beneath and about them. We know and feel as we gaze 
upon them that they have looked down on historic scenes, 
and on the activities, the passions, and the sorrows of 
generations of which there is no written record. This 
abiding witness of a great tower impresses us by its 
contrast with the transitory character of all beneath it, 
so that we feel it connects succeeding ages, and more 
than half constitutes for us the identity of a place. 

For the student of architecture towers, of course, have 
a further and a more special interest. As buildings and 
works of art they are of unusual value, because of the 
great care that was bestowed upon their construction and 
adornment, alike in the Romanesque and in the Pointed 
styles, so that, besides being the most prominent, they 
are also, generally speaking, the most beautiful features of 
the architecture of the Middle Ages. Then, again, it is in 
the towers of churches that the respective peculiarities and 
beauties of successive developments of architectural style 
are often best seen, and in the tower, rather than in other 
parts of the structure, the distinctive features in the building 
art, and the local fashion in adaptation of material of each 
country and district, are, as a rule, most strongly marked ; 
and this is true not only with respect to the arrangement 
and design of detail, but also with regard to the form 
and outline of the structure. These points will be 
abundantly illustrated in the following pages, and it is 
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because of them that the study of towers in particular 
is so especially interesting and attractive to the student 
of architecture. 

The first appearance of the tower in architecture and 
its original purpose are involved in some amount of 
The origin obscurity. The later Roman tombs, as Fergus- 
of towers. son has noted, began to assume something of a 
tower form, as in the fine example at St. Rémi, in the 
South of France. But in form the tomb at St. Rémi is 
quite unlike the early specimens of towers, since its tower- 
like form is attained by the piling up of disconnected 
stages, so that we may regard it as practically certain that 
such erections ought not to be regarded as the prototypes 
of Christian church towers. The earliest extant church 
towers are probably the earlier examples belonging to the 
Ravenna group of circular towers. Of these, the round 
tower attached to the basilica of San Apollinare-in-Classe 
very probably dates from the middle of the sixth century, 
since the church was consecrated in the year 549, and the 
tower has every appearance of being contemporary with 
the church to which it is attached.* The earliest type of 
church, however, in which the tower regularly occurs as an 
adjunct is the Lombard. To the Lombard architects, 
therefore, we may perhaps say, with the late Professor 
Freeman, that we owe the addition of a tower as a normal 
feature to the Christian temple. There were no models 
in classical architecture for these towers, which are so pro- 
minent a characteristic of the ecclesiastical architecture 
of North Italy, and, being thus a new and original feature, 
the tower sprang at once to excellence. The development 
and improvement traceable in the campanile of the suc- 
ceeding styles in Italy is comparatively slight. Thus the 
characteristic features of the early Lombard towers remain, 
and give to Italian church towers their distinctive appear- 


* See below, Chapter VIII., p. 163. 
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ance. The principal features are: (1) The tower is an 
adjunct of the church only, and not an integral part of the 


structure, so that the early Lombard tower, and the typical 
Italian tower of 


all styles, is a de- 
tached tower, or 
is merely con- 
nected with the 
church by some 
subsidiary part 
of the building. 
@). The—plan<is 
almost always 
square, notable ex- 
ceptions, how- 


ever, occurring at 
Ravenna, where 
there is a remark- 
able group of 
round towers (see 
the illustration of 
San Apollinare 
Nuovo at Ravenna, 
Fig. 1), and in the 
famous leaning 
tower at Pisa, 
which is also 
circular in plan. 
(3) The outline is 


tall and_ slender, 
and there are no Fig. 1.—San Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna. 


buttresses (see 

illustration of the campanile at Siena Cathedral, Fig. 2). 
(4) The decoration and openings increase upwards, as 
at Siena Cathedral. (5) The finish is usually a low 
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Fig. 2.—Duomo, Siena. 
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pyramidal roof covered with tiles, occasionally a flat roof, 
and sometimes a short octagon superimposed, though this 
last is often a later addition. 

Of the purposes for which towers have been built we 
‘may first name that of accommodating bells as one that is 
The purposes likely to have been the original cause of their 
of towers: : : : 

(a) toaccom- €rection. The tower is, at any rate in other 
modate bells. than military architecture, a Christian feature, 
and the use of large bells, as distinct from mere hand- 
bells, was introduced by Christianity. There were no 
bell-towers to the heathen temples of ancient Greece 
or Rome, but the use of a large bell, or bells, to call 
Christians to worship involved some structure adapted for 
their accommodation. Our answer, however, to the question 
as to whether the earliest towers were especially intended 
to hold bells must depend upon the conclusion we arrive 
at with regard to the date when the use of large bells 
began. This date, unfortunately, is rather difficult to 
determine accurately. As has been said, large bells were 
certainly of Christian origin. ‘Their invention is ascribed 
by tradition to Paulinus of Nola, in Campania, and a 
Campanian origin seems to be implied in the Late Latin 
term campana for a bell, whence the Italian word campanile, 
denoting the structure which contains a bell or bells. 
This would take the origin of bells as far back as the date 
A.D. 400, but there is no precise evidence as to their use 
for about a hundred years after that time. Paulinus was, 
without doubt, a patron of the arts; but it is doubtful 
whether he should be credited with the invention of bells, 
because in a letter to Severus in which he describes the 
decoration and furniture of his church no mention is made 
of a bell. In our own country allusions to the use of 
church bells occur as early as the seventh century. At 
that time bells were in regular use in the religious houses, 
which then, as later, took the lead in the application of the 
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arts to the service of religion. This clearly appears in a 
story which Bede tells in connexion with the death of 
St. Hilda (a.p. 680). ‘That same night,’ he says, ‘it 
pleased Almighty God bya manifest vision to make known 
her death in another monastery at a distance from hers, 
which she had built that same year, and is called 
Hackness. There was in that monastery a certain nun 
called Begu, who, having dedicated her virginity to God, 
had served Him upwards of thirty years in the monastic 
life. This nun, being in the dormitory of the Sisters, 
heard suddenly the well-known sound of a bell in the air, 
which used to awake them and call them to prayer when 
any one of them had been taken out of this world.’* We 
are told, again, by Eddius, the biographer of Wilfrid, that 
there were bell-towers to the seventh-century church at 
Hexham. From this time onward towers were regularly 
built, and by the tenth century seem to have been usual 
in England. Thus, according to a law of King Athelstan 
(A.D. 926), the possession of a bell-tower at the church on 
his estate conferred on the thane the right to sit in the 
town gate; and there must have been a bell-tower at 
Crowland Abbey by about the middle of the tenth century, 
because Ingulphus, the chronicler of Crowland, mentions 
a peal of bells as given to the abbey by Abbot Turketul 
(circa A.D. 960). One chief use of towers from early times, 
therefore, and perhaps also the original cause of their 
erection, was to provide accommodation for the large bells 
which were used to call Christians to worship. The 
church tower is thus the expression of the church’s call to 
higher things. It stands for the fellowship into which 
men are brought in the Church of God, but it stands, too, 
as a constant witness that this world is not all, pointing 
ever upward and sending forth the summons of its bells 
far and wide; it stands to call men into a holy fellowship, 
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a state of communion with God, and of grace to live a 
higher and a happier life than one that is devoted merely 
to worldly interests can be. As we look over a wide 
landscape we see a tower or a spire here and there; they 
are witnesses claiming, with the tuneful voices of their 
bells, the whole land and the life of its people for God. 
Another very early purpose for which towers were built 
in connexion with churches was that they might serve 
(6) Towers as places of refuge in case of attack by in- 
peice of Vvaders or by marauding bands. In the days 
refuge. immediately succeeding the evangelization of 
our forefathers the dwellings of the people were rude and 
poor, being constructed of wattle and daub, or at best of 
wood; and the church, upon which they spent their most 
skilled labour, and which they built, when they could, of 
more durable material, being thus the strongest building 
in its district, was naturally resorted to by the surround- 
ing population as a refuge in times of danger. Then, a 
little later, and more especially in localities that were par- 
ticularly liable to invasion by plundering bands, the 
church was purposely strengthened, that it might serve 
the double purpose of sanctuary and fortress. The 
position of remains of Saxon buildings, as indicated in 
the map, shows the interesting fact that Saxon towers 
are most common in the East of England, and especially 
in Lincolnshire—z.c., in the part of the country most 
exposed to the incursions of the Danes ; so that it is prob- 
able that the desire to secure a safe retreat from enemies 
had a good deal to do with their erection. Again, though 
many theories have been held as to the original purpose 
which the builders of the Irish round towers had in view, 
it may be regarded as established beyond reasonable doubt 
that this remarkable class of buildings owed their existence 
to the necessity of providing, in the unsettled days of 
early Celtic Christianity, a stronghold in connexion with 
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religious or monastic settlements, whither the priests and 
monks, with the surrounding cr dependent population, 
might resort, and where valuables, such as manuscripts and 
the vessels of the Church, might be stored in safety on the 
approach of a hostile band. The fact that the doorways 
of these Irish towers are almost always placed several 
feet above the level of the ground (see the illustration of 
the tower at Brechin Cathedral, Fig. 80), so that the interior 
would be rendered difficult of access when the ladder by 
which the tower was entered had been drawn up, consti- 
tutes a strong argument in favour of the supposition that 
these buildings, as a class, were expressly planned that 
they might serve as towers of refuge. Naturally, it is in 
countries that were exposed periodically to forays from 
over their border, or in districts near the sea-coast, where 
the villages were liable to be plundered and burnt in 
raids by pirates and sea-rovers, that fortified church 
towers most commonly occur. Examples are frequent on 
the borders of England and Scotland, where they are 
known as peel-towers. The west tower of Ancroft, 
Northumberland, and the similarly placed tower at Great 
Salkeld, Cumberland, may be named as specimens. The 
latter is especially interesting. It has no entrance from 
the exterior of the church, but its only door is in its 
eastern side, communicating with the nave, and this is 
iron-plated towards the church, and strongly barred on the 
inside towards the tower. Wales has all through its history 
been a country not only exposed to attack from without, but 
also much disturbed by internecine strife, and accordingly 
has many rude and strongly built, fortress-like towers. 
On the Glamorganshire coast, a district much harried by 
sea-rovers in former times, is the very fine fortified tower 
of Newton Nottage. This is a western tower, bold and 
massive in appearance, like so many of the towers of 
South Wales, though of no great height, and finished 
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with a gabled roof within a parapet. But it is unique in 
our own country, in that it retains, high up on its eastern 
face, the stone supports of the wooden hoarding or covered 
gallery which commanded the nave roof, and from which 
the defenders, themselves under cover, could discharge their 
arrows against an attacking force. The wooden structure 
has long since perished, but the doorway which gave 
access to it from within the tower may still be seen in the 
eastern face of the tower, just above the line of stone pro- 
jections upon which the wooden gallery rested. An analo- 
gous example of wooden ‘hourds’ for purposes of defence 
may yet be seen i situ at the very interesting fortified 
church built by the Templars at Luz, in the Pyrenees 
district of the South of France. 

Before passing on to treat of other purposes for which 
church towers have been built, this will be the natural 
place to refer to the remarkable local variety of tower 
design produced in Brittany by the exigencies of warlike 
ages. The type of tower in question, which is particularly 
characteristic of the department of Finistére, though it 
has nothing in common with the stern, fortress-like towers 
in England and Wales mentioned just above, doubtless 
took its rise from the unsettled and troubled condition of 
the district where it occurs. In this pagoda-like type of 
Breton tower stage 1s superimposed upon stage, each one 
being crowned by a gallery running round all four sides. 
Time after time in the Middle Ages the district was 
exposed to the ravages of English and French alike, and 
tower design was modified that the structure might serve 
the purpose of a watch-tower or look-out, whence the 
approach of a hostile army or of a plundering band of 
raiders might be observed at a distance, and due warning 
be given to the inhabitants. The peculiar form of tower 
survived even when the actual need for the watching 
galleries had passed away; hence the characteristic tower 
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in Western Brittany with a series of galleries in receding 
stages is found alike in the Pointed style and in the 


Fig. 3.—La Roche Maurice, 
Finistére. 


remarkably designed  Renais- 
sance church towers by a local 
school of architects belonging to 
the latter half of the sixteenth 
and earlier half of the seven- 
teenth centuries. Fine ex- 
amples occur at  Ploubezre 
(Cétes du Nord) and at La 
Roche Maurice (Fig. 3), Pen- 
cran, Huelgoat, Locquirec, and 
Roscoff, all in Finistére. 

The church tower was thus 
often built for purposes of 
defence, and that it might serve 
as a refuge in time of danger. 
Our church towers, accordingly, 
do not only by the sound of 
their bells send forth far and 
wide the Church’s call to rise 
above the things of this world, 
but they seem to speak to us of 
our true refuge. The way of 
life, though outwardly it may 
appear calm and peaceful, is 
yet for ‘all full’ of “tal and 
struggle, and the church tower 
marks our ‘sanctuary,’ our 
place of refuge. In all our 
troubles we may come to the 
House of our Father, and be 
sure of strength for the conflict. 


Here, under the shadow of the old church tower, genera- 
tion after generation of souls, striving after higher things, 
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has found strength for the conflict, refuge in time of 
distress, comfort in perplexity, and consolation in sorrow. 

On the chalk cliffs of Dover, and within the walls of the 
castle commanding a wide view over the sea, stands a 
(c) Towers rough octagonal structure of stone bonded with 
Wie al etae Roman tiles. The lower part of this tower is, 
beacons. without doubt, of Roman workmanship, though 
the upper part is an addition of the fourteenth century. 
Locally the building is known as the Pharos, and is 
supposed to have been a landmark or lighthouse. A fire 
kindled upon it would be visible for a long distance upon 
the sea, and would be plainly seen from the opposite shore 
of France. Whether this Pharos was also in any sense an 
ecclesiastical tower is open to question. Only a few feet 
to the eastward there stands the church of St. Mary- 
in-the-Castle, much of which is of great antiquity, and 
undoubtedly contains materials derived from a Roman 
building, most of the arches being turned with tiles in the 
Roman manner, so that it is not improbable that the 
Pharos may have been connected with a sanctuary of the 
ancient British church built during the Roman occupation. 
In this case the tower at Dover would be a very early 
example of a tower built in connexion with a church, and 
intended to serve as a landmark or beacon. Certainly, in 
later times church towers also served as landmarks, and 
that the builders had this object in view doubtless accounts 
in some cases for the choice of site and for the lofty pro- 
portions of the structure itself. At Dundry (Somerset) is 
a remarkable instance of a church tower designed for a 
landmark to navigators of the Bristol Channel. Besides 
being itself lofty, it occupies the summit of a very high 
hill. It was built by the Merchants Adventurers of Bristol, 
and the date of its erection, 1482, is inscribed on a stone 
in the tower. At Paul, near Penzance, and at Cromer, in 
Norfolk, are bold and massive towers overlooking in each 
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case a wide expanse of sea, and serving to point the way 
to sailors. In these cases just named the towers stand on 
a commanding height, but in the Fen district of South 
Lincolnshire there is no natural elevation upon which to 
place a beacon; hence the men of Boston raised their 
famous ‘Stump’ (see Fig. 53) to the unusual height, for a 
parish church tower, of 268 feet, in order that it might 
serve to guide wayfarers over the trackless fen, and at the 
same time, being visible far out at sea, act as a mark to 
mariners sailing over Lynn Deeps. Blakeney Church, 
which stands on rising ground overlooking the mud-flats 
on the north coast of Norfolk, has, besides the usual 
massive western tower common to the churches of the 
district, a second tower at the north-east angle of the 
building, tall and slender in its proportions, and known as 
‘the Lantern’; this was probably intended as a mark for 
vessels entering the little harbour below. Not only on the 
coast, however, were beacon towers thus built, but it is 
probable that the towers of some inland churches owe 
their great height to the design of the builders that they 
should serve as marks for travellers. Thus it is said 
that the tall spire of St. Michael’s, Coventry (Fig. 83), 
which in height is inferior only to those of Salisbury and 
Norwich amongst the spires of our own country, was 
intended to guide travellers over the dense forests which 
in old time covered this part of England. A _ similar 
tradition attaches to the church of All Saints’ Pavement, in 
the City of York, where. it is said that anciently a large 
lamp hung in the lantern upon the tower, and that this 
lamp was lighted in the night-time asa mark for travellers 
to aim at in their passage through the forest of Galtres to 
the city. Again at Welford (Northants) the church has 
an octagonal lantern, about 15 feet by 5 feet, surmounted 
by a cupola, upon its square western tower. This lantern is 
about 200 years old, and replaced a spire; it is glazed: on 
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every side, and contains a hanging candelabrum in the 
centre for eight lights, besides sconces round the sides for 
sixteen more lights. It was formerly used as a beacon to 
guide travellers through Rockingham Forest, and is still 
illuminated on special occasions, such as the Eve of 
Christmas and of the New Year. Stow, too, in his ‘Survey 
of London,’ mentions that the steeple of Bow Church in 
Cheapside, finished about 1516, ‘had five lanterns, to wit, 
one at each corner, and one on the top in the middle upon 
the arches, and it seemeth,’ he adds, ‘ that the lanterns on 
the top of this steeple were meant to have been glazed, 
and lights in them, to have been placed nightly in the 
winter; whereby travellers to the city might have the 
better sight thereof, and not miss their way.’ 

The church tower thus, in some cases, served the very 
practical purpose of guiding the traveller by land or by 
sea, and, symbolically, all church towers are beacon 
towers. They stand to point us to the path of life. By 
their commanding presence they seem to be always assert- 
ing the claim of God and of religion upon the life that 
moves about and beneath them, and to call men to the 
Church as their true guide, as though they would say, 
Here learn the way to walk in; here learn what you may 
make of your earthly pilgrimage—how, as you go on life’s 
journey, you may best serve God and benefit your fellows, 
until, the dangers of the way being safely passed, you rest 
under the shadow of the beacon which has guided you home. 

From being an adjunct to the main building, as was the 
case with the early Lombard campaniles,* and as remained 
TT oeers the case in typical Italian churches later, as at 
built as lan- St Mark’s, Venice, at Florence, and at Cremona, 


terns to light d ‘ 
eportou or the tower in the architecture of Northern and 
the church: “Western Europe soon became an integral part 


of the structure of the church to which it belonged. In the 


* See above, p. 7. 
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early, or Saxon, Romanesque of this country, the tower 
was commonly attached at the west end.* In Continental 
Romanesque, and in the type of Romanesque style intro- 
duced into this country by the Normans, the more usual 
position of the tower was in the centre between the nave 
and the choir in the smaller churches, as at Iffley (Oxon) and 
at Stewkley (Bucks), or at the intersection of the transept 
in the greater churches, as at Winchester, Norwich, and 
Southwell Cathedrals, and as at Romsey Abbey (Hants). 
But the earliest Western Romanesque churches were of the 
basilica plan, and had no tower as an integral part of the 
structure. On the other hand, in the East the early 
Romanesque churches of the Byzantine type had a central 
cupola, or pavilion dome, which formed a decorative 
feature, and served to light the central portion of the 
church. The final type, therefore, of large church in 
the West, whether built in Romanesque or in the succeed- 
ing Pointed style, seems to combine the two plans, basilican 
and Byzantine, by adding to the vaulted basilica, with its 
long nave, side aisles, and transept, a central lantern or 
pavilion tower at the intersection of the main members of 
the cruciform structure. This central lantern tower is 
common in the Norman Romanesque churches on both 
sides of the Channel, as at St. Georges de Boscherville 
(Seine Inferieure), St. Gervais, Falaise (Calvados), East 
Meon (Hants), and Old Shoreham, Sussex—(Fig. 16). 
It was retained for the greater churches in England all 
through the subsequent development of Pointed archi- 
tecture—e.g., all our old cathedrals either have or were 
intended to have a central tower, except only Exeter and 
Llandaff, and the church-builders of Normandy especially 
clung to the use of a central lantern right down to the 
days of the Renaissance, fine examples occurring at 
St. Quen, Rouen (Fig. 66), Evreux Cathedral, and 


* See below, p. 27. 
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the cathedral and other churches at Coutances. This 
permanence of the central tower as a feature of great 
churches is easily explained by its effectiveness from 
an artistic point of view. More will be said on this point 
later ;* it is sufficient now to notice that, without doubt, 
the central position is the most effective for the tower 
of a great church. Artistically the central lantern is very 
fine, and that not only as a tower forming the dominant 
feature in the external elevation, but also because of the 
effect of grace and lightness given to the interior when the 
crossing is thus crowned. 

When church towers were built as campaniles to hold 
the bells, or to serve as places of refuge or as beacons, they 
need not be, and often were not, an integral 


(¢) Towers : 
built as part of the structure, nor was it at all necessary 


ee that they should play any part in the general 
design of the building. But in the case of the central 
lantern tower last mentioned there is quite a new depar- 
ture, for the tower becomes a prominent feature of the 
architecture of the church itself, greatly affecting and im- 
proving the appearance of the building both within and 
without, and having an important influence upon the 
design of the structure as a whole. In large churches, 
besides the central tower, which is thus architecturally of 
great importance, we sometimes find subsidiary towers 
performing an important architectural function, and form- 
ing in effect a buttressing mass. In some of the greater 
churches on the Continent in particular the pressure of 
the vault and arches at the crossing, which is necessarily 
very great, is met by pairs of towers at the re-entering 
angles of the transept. As an example we might refer to 
Notre Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne, where two fine 
Romanesque buttressing towers stand in the angles 
between the choir and transept (see Fig. 4). The very 
* See below, pp. 231-5. 
2—2 
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interesting church of St. Martin at Laon (Aisne, France) 
has similarly two square towers at the crossing, though 
in this case they stand westward of the transept. Tournay 
Cathedral is unique in having a noble group of four 
massive towers round its central lantern, and serving 
as buttresses at the crossing. 


Fig. 4.—Notve Dame, Chélons-sur-Marne. 


Of the purposes above detailed for which church towers 


(f) The Were built, that of providing a receptacle for 
sakes ates the bells, while perhaps the earliest, was also 
power and the most universal and the most lasting cause 
Pees eay Of tower-building in Christian Europe. But 


the space allotted to the bells in towers is, of course, com- 
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paratively small, and it is clear that early in the develop- 
ment of Christian architecture the tower was not merely 
planned on utilitarian principles, for a simple gable or a 
wooden framework in the churchyard (as at East Bergholt 
Suffolk, and at St. Helen in Brittany) would suffice to 
contain the bells; but the tower was looked upon as an 
end in itself, and was built for its own sake as an orna- 
mental feature which no considerable church should lack. 
Thus, as early as the eleventh century in the Norman 
Romanesque style the tower seems to bear the same rela- 
tion to the cathedral or abbey church as the donjon to 
the feudal castle; in other words, it has begun to be a 
symbol of the power of the owner. The wealth and pros- 
perity of the community or of the monastery in the one 
case, as of the feudal lord in the other, was indicated in 
the height and magnificence of the tower. Hence the 
traditions we so often come across of rivalry between 
neighbouring places or communities, one striving to outdo 
the other in the height and splendour of its church tower. 
Many stories of such rivalry are current. Perhaps one of 
the most romantic is the Norman legend concerning the 
erection of the still unfinished steeple of Norrey, Calvados 
(see Fig. 32), by an apprentice of the architect who designed 
the neighbouring spire of Bretteville. According to the 
story, the apprentice was slain by his master in a fit of 
passion when he foresaw that his pupil’s erection would 
excel his own in height and beauty.* 

The town belfries, which form so regular a feature of 
old Flemish cities, and which occur also in many places 
in the North of France, may perhaps also best be classed 
in this category of towers emblematic of power and pros- 


* Similar stories of the death of a promising pupil at the hands of a 
jealous master occur in different forms in various localities. Readers 
will no doubt recall the story of the Prentice Pillar at Rosslyn 
Chapel. 
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perity. From very early times it was customary to call 
the citizens of the community together by means of bells. 
But these were at first confined to church towers, and 
since they could not be rung without the consent of the 
clergy, a good deal of friction must often have arisen. To 
obviate this the municipalities procured bells of their own, 
which were hung over the town gates, in the manner of 
which a very interesting example may still be seen in the 
gate known as ‘La Grosse Cloche’ at Bordeaux. By the 
thirteenth century, however, it had become the custom to 
erect separate towers for the town bells, and these may be 
considered as the material expression of the independence 
and prosperity of the civic communes. The town belfry 
very often formed a part of the municipal buildings, as at 
Bruges (Fig. 82), and as at Bergues (Fig. 68), Calais 
(Fig. 112), Arras (Fig. 84), and Béthune (Fig. 110) in 
France; but in some cases the tower was a detached and 
isolated building, as at Gand and Tournay in Belgium, and 
as at Amiens and Evreux (Fig. 111) in France. Ina few 
cases the belfry was erected either upon one of the town 
gates, as at Vire (Fig. 88), or adjoining it, as at Auxerre. 
We have spoken of the various purposes for which 
church towers were built. The tower as a belfry speaks 
to us of the Church’s call to higher things; as a beacon it 
tells of the Church as a guide to point the way; as a fortress 
it indicates that in the Church is our refuge and strength 
that we may attain our goal. But the tower is, besides, 
an abiding witness and an outward evidence of continuity. 
Our old church towers take us back across the centuries 
to early days, and are bound up with our history as a 
people. Our Norman towers, with their look of severity 
and strength, seem to have caught the expression of the 
massive keep, and to speak of the stern and vigorous rule 
of the Norman Kings. The lofty arches and soaring spires 
of the earlier Gothic style seem the natural expression of 
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the ages of faith. The Perpendicular phase of architecture, 
with all its splendour and impressiveness, its great scale 
and abundance of rich ornament, was yet stiff and formal 
in its lines, and sometimes poor and shallow in its details, 
so that by their very appearance buildings of this style 
seem to proclaim an age when the earlier faith had lost its 
enthusiasm—a time when the Church was rich and powerful 
indeed, and yet the true spirit of religion was in danger of 
being starved, or overlaid with a mass of intricate detail of 
outward form, and the abundance of heraldic ornament 
which makes its appearance at the same period testifies in 
a way that cannot be mistaken to the spirit of worldliness 
which had come over the Church. In some places, again, 
the battered carved work and the mutilated sculpture tell 
of the strong reaction and of the stern Puritan contempt 
for all save righteousness. Thus are our old church towers 
bound up with our national history, which, for those who 
can read it, is written in theirstones. But more than this— 
and this is their highest and most precious significance— 
they are bound up with our life as the people of God. An 
outward testimony to the communion of saints, they tell 
of the one faith, the one life, the one work, of the Church 
of God all down the centuries. Here, in the sanctuaries 
marked by these towers, the same faith once taught to our 
rude forefathers is the inspiration of our life to-day; here 
the same Divine grace is administered through the same 
Sacraments. Here, too, under the shadow of the tower 
our dearest have been, and, in country churchyards, still 
are, laid to rest ‘in sure and certain hope.’ The tower 
seems to speak to us of the one life, the one hope, the one 
struggle, the one victory, which is ours with the saints of 
old. It isan emblem of the communion of saints as the 
inspiration of our life in the world. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SAXON PERIOD—EARLY ROMANESQUE STYLE 


THE Saxon conquest of Britain was a barbarian invasion, 
and existing buildings, including churches, were de- 
The Saxon stroyed; but after the Saxons had settled 
Reese down and accepted the faith of Christ, they in 
style. turn began to build churches. No doubt the 
early churches of Saxon England were rude and poor 
in construction. The land was well wooded, and 
when the Christian missionaries erected places of worship 
for their converts they would naturally build them of 
wood, just as our missionaries to-day, in districts where 
there are large forests, build their first churches of wood. 
The Venerable Bede, in his History,* alludes to the 
rarity of stone churches. When we think of the perish- 
able material of these early sanctuaries, and the succession 
of disasters to which they were exposed through the in- 
cursions of the Danes, and later through the ravages of 
the Norman conquerors, it can scarcely be a matter of 
wonder that they have almost totally disappeared. One 
precious example, however, yet remains in the nave of 
Greenstead Church (Essex), which is the veritable ‘wooden 
chapel near Aungre,’ constructed, like Finan’s Church on 
Lindisfarne, ‘de robore secto, t+ and where in 1013 the 
body of St. Edmund, King and martyr, rested when it 
* Book III., chapter iv. 
t Bede, ‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ Book III., chapter xxv. 
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was being carried back from London to Bury. As the 
Saxons became more settled and cultivated the arts, their 
style of building advanced, and they used more durable 
material. The ruins of buildings dating from the Roman 
occupation of Britain were before them, and, as these 
were better structures than their own had hitherto been, 
they naturally followed the principles of the Roman archi- 
tecture. Their action in this matter was closely parallel 
to that of the barbarian invaders of the provinces of the 
Roman Empire on the Continent of Europe. The tribes 
who overran the Empire in the West were rude, untutored 
people, dwelling in huts; they found around them in their 
new homes the ruins of Roman buildings, superior alike 
in material and in principles of construction to any they 
had yet known, and they accordingly adopted the prin- 
ciples of Roman architecture as seen in these buildings. 
The form of architecture which thus emerged in Western 
Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire has been 
commonly called ‘Romanesque,’ and under this general 
designation the architecture of Saxon England must be 
classed. Saxon architecture, therefore, is not, strictly 
speaking, a local style; but before the Norman Conquest 
there was little distinction between the building style of 
England and the Continent, and of this widely diffused 
early Romanesque the Saxon architecture was a variety. 
The Roman plan of Saxon churches is evidenced by the 
atrium or cloister often built at the west end, somewhat 
after the fashion of the western cloister, which may now 
be seen in the (later) church of San Ambrogio at Milan. 
Traces of this western atrium are found at the Saxon 
churches of Brixworth'(Northants), Deerhurst (Gloucester- 
shire), and at Monkswearmouth and Barton-on-Humber 
in the North. Not only in plan, but to a great extent in 
detail, the early Romanesque style was uniform through- 
out Europe. It is characterized in all its local forms by 
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the use of the simple semicircular arch of the Romans 
for all openings, whether windows or doorways, and the 
English traveller notes many towers in Italy which he 
might call ‘Saxon.’ Our Saxon towers, too, in their 
general appearance and design, strongly resemble the 
towers which are so prominent a feature of German 
Romanesque ecclesiastical architecture. Even features 
sometimes regarded as local find their parallels in the 
contemporary Continental style. Thus, the ‘pilaster- 
strips,* which form so characteristic an adornment of 
some of our finest Saxon buildings, evidently correspond 
to the pilasters so often found on the facade of a typical 
Lombard church, and to the so-called ‘lisenen’ of the 
German Romanesque. 

Some of our Saxon churches had no tower, or, at least, 
had no tower as an integral part of the structure, as may 
Relatively be seen in the complete and still existing 
rd ace ae examples at Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts) and 
towersex- Escomb (Durham). The Saxon church at 
re Worth (Sussex), a cruciform building, was 
also towerless, though in this case a western tower 
with spire has been added in later times. Bell-towers 
were, however, built in this country at least as early as 
the latter part of the seventh century; for there were 
towers for bells to the church at Hexham (A.D. 674), as 
related by Eddius, the biographer of Wilfrid. Where 
pre-Conquest masonry occurs in a church it is very often 
found in the tower, which in a considerable number of 
instances is of the early Romanesque (Saxon) type, when 
all the rest of the building belongs to later styles; for, 
while a good many towers have survived from the Saxon 
period to our own times, there seem to be very few 
examples which have the original body of the church, or 
some portion of it, still attached to them, as at St. Mary- 


* See below, p. 35. 
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in-the-Castle, Dover, and Deerhurst (Gloucestershire). 
This is capable of a simple explanation. It may have 
been that in some cases the tower was of stone, while the 
church to which it was attached was originally built of 
timber, and the tower would then naturally outlast 
the contemporary church, as being of more durable 
material; but even if the original church were, like the 
tower, built of stone, it was doubtless, to judge from 
existing specimens, such as Bradford-on-Avon and 
Escomb, of small dimensions, and ill-lighted from narrow 
windows ; so that in process of time, as more space and 
more light were required, the Saxon church was replaced 
by a more commodious structure. The later builders 
would, however, at the same time, naturally retain the 
old tower, as being still well suited for its purpose, when 
the church attached to it needed extension, alteration, or 
reconstruction. Accordingly, in a very large proportion 
of those churches which exhibit traces of pre-Conquest 
work, the Saxon masonry is to be found in the tower 
(see Map No. 1). 

The usual position of a Saxon tower was at the west 
end of the church. A glance at Map No. 1 will show 
Position of DOW very large a proportion of the towers 
Saxon — of this period which have come down to us 
towers in : yi 7 ; : 
relationto occupy this position; in Lincolnshire, ¢.g., a 
thechurches. q;-+rict which is the richest in remains of pre- 
Conquest buildings, about three-quarters of the whole 
number of churches which show Saxon work have it in the 
western tower (see Figs. 5, 8). Some of these towers, it is 
true, were not exactly western towers in our sense, but 
nave towers—.e., the tower itself in a few cases formed 
the nave of the original Saxon church, the ground stage of 
the tower forming the principal interior space, as at 
Broughton and Barton-on-Humber (both in Lincolnshire). 
The exceptions to the prevailing arrangement with the 
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tower at the west end are comparatively few, but central 
towers—i.¢., towers between the nave and the chancel— 
either with or without transepts, are found at Dover, 
St. Mary-in-the-Castle, Stowe (Lincs), Breamore 
(Hants), and Norton (Durham). Ramsey Abbey (Hunts) 
seems to have had its towers arranged on the axis of the 


Fig, 5.—St. Michael's, Oxford. 


building, one central and one western, for in the account 
of its erection in the Chronicle of Ramsey we read that 
‘two towers soared on high above the roofs, of which the 
lesser one was at the western end, on the front of the 
building, and offered from afar a stately spectacle to those 
entering the island; while the greater one in the centre of 
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the cruciform structure stood upon four pillars, which were 
joined together, pair and pair, by arches thrown across 
from wing to wing to preserve the rigidity of the structure.’ 
Another pre-Conquest church which showed a departure 
from the usual arrangement was the monastic church at 
Exeter, founded by Athelstan and restored by Cnut 
(A.D. 1020), if, that is, one may trust the evidence of a seal 
to an Exeter deed (dated 1133) which is figured by Dr. G. 
Oliver in his ‘ Lives of the Bishops of Exeter.’ This seal 
shows a church with twin towers at the facade. In 
building the tower, as a rule, at the west end of their 
churches, the early Romanesque architects of our own 
country adopted a different position from that usually 
chosen by their contemporaries on the Continent, though 
an interesting parallel to the normal Saxon plan is afforded 
by the Romanesque churches of Gothland, which commonly 
have a tower loftier and larger in proportion to the rest of 
the building than our Saxon examples, at the west end of 
the church, as at Tingstade and Wall. But in the 
Romanesque of the mainland of Europe the case is 
different. The early towers of Italy, ¢g., are generally 
appendages only to the building, being either detached 
campaniles, or connected only with the church by some 
subsidiary part of the structure. The local divergence is 
noteworthy, for the western tower thus adopted by the 
Saxon builders as the normal feature of a church re- 
mained constant throughout the succeeding styles in this 
country, so that the western tower in all subsequent 
developments of architecture is a characteristically, though 
not, of course, exclusively, English arrangement. Another 
interesting example of the influence of the Saxon style on 
the after-development of English ecclesiastical architecture 
is found in the rectangular east end or chancel. The early 
Romanesque builders on the Continent almost everywhere 
used the apsidal chancel, though the Gothland churches, 
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which, as noted above, resemble our Saxon churches in 
having western towers, also show affinity to them in the 
rectangular east end found in several of them instead of 
the apse. The Saxons in this country were largely 
evangelized by Celtic missionaries, and their regular adop- 
tion of the rectangular plan for the chancel, as at Bradford- 
on-Avon and Escomb, was probably due to Celtic influence. 
Where the apsidal east end does happen to occur in a 
church of this period, its presence may be accounted for 
by the prevalence of some unusual influence. Thus, there 
was an apse at the east end both of Christ Church and of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, where the churches would 
naturally be under Roman influence, since the city was the 
chief centre of the Italian mission. The plan of the 
Saxon church at Christ Church, Oxford (A.D. 727), shows 
a triple apse, and early churches at Winchester, Lyminge 
(Kent), and Melbourne (Derbyshire) seem to have followed 
a similar design. These are probably to be explained as 
examples of an Eastern plan, said to have been introduced 
by Archbishop Theodore. At any rate, a rectangular east 
end is usual in churches of the Saxon period, and it is 
remarkable how constant the subsequent English builders 
remained to the square-ended plan for the chancel, and 
that in spite of the reimportation of the apse by the 
Normans after the Conquest. Thus, two Saxon features, 
the position of the tower at the west end and the square- 
ended chancel, remaining permanent, have largely con- 
tributed to the individuality of the typical English church 
of later days. 

A striking feature of the general appearance of Saxon 
towers is their loftiness of proportion. In outline they 


General are tall and slender. This loftiness of propor- 
characteris- |: 

tics of Saxon t1ON was not confined to the tower, but seems 
towers. to have marked the early Romanesque buildings 


of this country as a whole, for in the complete and tower- 
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less churches at Bradford-on-Avon and Escomb the height 
is great in proportion to the measurements of length and 
breadth. This slenderness, as also the comparative thin- 
ness of the walls, stands in marked contrast to the heaviness 
and massiveness of effect which characterizes the subse- 
quent work of Norman builders.* The Saxons appear, in 
fact, to have had something of that skill in construction 
which is a notable mark of the Roman architects whose 
buildings must have served as models to them. This 
slenderness of outline and skilful construction, as com- 
pared with the heavy masses of the Norman style, is most 
apparent in the towers. The low and massive Norman 
towers were generally designed to occupy the centre of a 
church, and a typical Norman tower does not appear to 
much advantage in any other position. On the other 
hand, while some Saxon towers were central, the represen- 
tative Saxon parochial tower was, as has been already 
stated, placed at the west end, and is at once to be 
distinguished by its slender proportions and by its much 
greater height. In fact, as Professor Freemant pointed 
out, the Norman tower is the legitimate successor of the 
cupola, while the Saxon tower is rather analogous to the 
Italian campanile. 

The absence of buttresses at the angles of Saxon towers 
no doubt greatly contributes to the effect of height and 


Features of Slenderness of proportion which has just been 
Saxon 
towers in 


detail. without a staircase as a constructive feature, 


noticed. These towers, too, are, as a rule, 


access to the upper stages doubtless having been obtained 
by wooden ladders in the interior, though in four towers 
which remain from this period a stone staircase is enclosed 
in a turret attached to the western face of the tower. 
These stone stair-turrets are found at Brigstock (Fig. 6), 


* This is true in general, though not universally. See below, pp. 43-4. 
+ ‘History of Architecture,’ p. 212. 
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Fig. 6.—Brigstock, Northants. 
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and Brixworth (both in Northants), and at Broughton and 
Hough-on-the- Hill (both in Lincolnshire). Another 
characteristic of the towers of this period is the long-and- 
short work at the angles. The method of quoining so 
called is one of the best known and most easily recognized 
of all the indications of Saxon building, large stones being 
placed alternately in an upright and in a flat position at 
the angles of the structure. This feature is clearly seen 
in the drawings of St. Michael’s, Oxford, Brigstock, and 
Earl’s Barton (Figs. 5, 6,8). The use of this long-and- 
short work is an almost infallible criterion, because it is 
not found in the Romanesque styles of the Continent ; nor 
was it continued in the later styles in our own country, 
though there may be perhaps an occasional example of its 
survival in the early post-Conquest architecture. The belfry 
openings, again, form a distinguishing feature of Saxon 
towers, upon which much reliance may be placed as a test 
of date. Intheir upper story these towers commonly have 
a double window, as at St. Michael’s, Oxford (Fig. 5), though 
occasionally a multiple, as at Earl’s Barton (Fig. 8), where 
the window in the top story has as many as five lights. 
These windows have a dividing baluster—or balusters, 
if there are more than two openings—set in the middle 
of the thickness of the wall, the windows not being 
recessed, as was usual in the succeeding style, but 
simply, as it were, cut through the wall. In this division 
of round-headed openings by small pillars our Saxon style 
has strong affinity with the Romanesque of Germany, which 
very early exhibited this feature, as, e.g., in the Dom at 
Aachen, and consistently retained it (see the drawing of 
the Minster of Bonn, Fig. 7, which shows typical German 
Romanesque belfry windows). The Norman class of 
Romanesque belfry opening was of a different type, and 
gained its characteristic effect by the recessing of the wall. 

Saxon towers are, as a rule, without ornamentation, but 
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Fig. 7.—The Minster, Bonn. 
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on the outer walls of some structures of the period occur 
vertical courses of stone, of slight projection, very narrow 
Ome in width, and disposed at somewhat unequal 
of Saxon intervals. These are generally referred to as 
towers. : : : 
‘pilaster-strips.’ They are in no way analogous to 
the later buttresses, since their spacing is often irregular, and 
they bear no relation to the internal structure, but are of 
the nature of surface ornament merely. Good examples 
of their use may be seen on the exterior walls of the 
churches at Worth, in the apse, and at Woolbeding, in the 
nave (both in Sussex). In some cases this kind of orna- 
ment is also seen on the surface of the tower, the best and 
richest examples being at Earl’s Barton (Fig. 8) and 
Barnack (Northants), and at Barton-on-Humber (Lincs). 
Several writers have noted that these pilaster-strips 
look like the uprights of a timber structure, and have 
referred to them as ‘ stone carpentry,’ understanding them 
to be an example of the survival of traditional form in 
spite of change in constructive materia!, because they 
appear to be a copy in more durable material of the 
wooden framework which the earlier builders had made 
the nucleus of their structure. That,as seen in our Saxon 
buildings, these strips are decorative and not constructive 
is certainly clear, but that their origin should be traced to 
timber architecture is more than doubtful. The Saxon 
pilaster-strips strongly resemble the narrow pilasters 
which often occur on the facades of the early Romanesque 
churches in Northern Italy, and are also clearly akin to 
the lisenen, as they are called, of the early German 
Romanesque style. These German lisenen have, like 
the Saxon pilaster-strips, been compared to the uprights 
of timber work; like them, they are disposed along the 
wall-surface in closer juxtaposition than is the case with 
buttresses, and do not bear any relation to the internal 
construction. This form of decoration, consisting of thin 
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vertical strips of stone, is thus widely diffused, and the 
common origin of its slightly varying forms is most 
probably to be 

sought in the 

| classical pilaster 

| which is so fre- 
quent a decora- 
tive feature of 
the later Roman 
architecture, 
the style which 
served as the 
model for the 
Romanesque 
builders alike of 
Saxon England 
and of the Con- 
tinentis = teas 
further interest- 
ing to notice 
that 1 net tine 
pilaster-strip 
of Saxon times 
we have an early 


introduction of 
that vertical 
element which 


later became so 
characteristic of 
the- Christian 
architecture 
of Western 
Europe. The 
use of this ornament in the highly enriched tower of Earl’s 


Fig. 8.—Earl’s Barton, Northants. 


Barton seems almost like an anticipation of the panelling 
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of wall-spaces which formed so favourite a method of 
decoration with the builders of the Perpendicular period. 
It is not easy to determine what may have been the 
usual form of finish to a tower in Saxon times, because in 
The finish "early all of those cases where a tower exhibits 
peoeecs signs of pre-Conquest work the upper part is of 
later date. Thus, at Brigstock (Fig. 6), at 
Barnack, and at Brixworth, an upper story and spire has 
in each instance been added subsequently, while in many 
cases, as at Earl’s Barton (Fig. 8) and at St. Michael’s, 
Oxford, a parapet with- battlements took the place of 
the original Saxon finish. At the Jast restoration of 
St. Michael’s, however, the parapet was removed, as not 
being part of the original structure, so that the tower now 
stands without any finish, as seen in the drawing (Fig. 5). 
It is most likely that the builders of those early times 
varied the design of the upper part of their towers to some 
extent, but one characteristic form appears to have been 
that which may still be seen in the western tower at 
Sompting (Sussex), apparently the only Saxon tower 
which has retained its original finish, where each face of 
the tower terminates in a gable, and the whole is crowned 
by a comparatively short four-sided spire of timber 
covered with tiles (Fig. 9). It is probable that some 
other Saxon towers once presented a similar appearance. 
Thus, the tower of Flixton Church (Suffolk), demolished 
in 1856, seems also to have had four gables, and as this 
was a tower of the same period with Sompting, it is quite 
likely that it was finished in the same manner. The tower 
of St. Benet’s, Cambridge, has the central pilaster-strip 
running up above the belfry windows, as at Sompting, and 
it seems not unreasonable to conclude that it once had, or 
was intended to have, a similar crown of gables with four- 
sided spire. At the same time there is scarcely sufficient 
reason for supposing that the tower at Sompting shows 
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the usual type of finish of a Saxon steeple. If the gables 
at Sompting were lowered the upper windows would be 
cut through, but a process of this kind has certainly not 
been undergone by our other Saxon towers, which retain 
approximately their original elevation and proportion. If 
we may judge from the analogy of contemporary buildings 


Fig, 9.—Sompting, Sussex. 


on the Continent, and from representations of towers in 
manuscript illuminations of the period, we may conclude 
that Saxon towers very commonly finished horizontally, and 
were covered with pyramidal roofs or short spires of 
timber of the form seen in the smaller flanking towers at 
the abbey church of Laach (Fig. 10), and which continued 
to be used in Norman times (see the illustration of the 
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tower at Old Shoreham, Fig. 16). The four-gabled tower 
with spire is, however, quite a characteristic feature of the 
early Romanesque style in Northern Europe; it occurs in 
the Gothland churches (¢.g., at Tingstade) and in German 
Romanesque churches of all periods, so that the tower at 
Sompting recalls to the traveller’s mind many a tower in 
the Rhine district especially. For, while in our own 
country a new style of Romanesque came in with the 


Fig. 10.—The Abbey Church, Laach, 


Norman dominion, so that the Saxon type was never 
developed here, the parallel and similar type remained 
constant in Germany, and so prevalent a characteristic of 
German Romanesque is the four-gabled spire that it has 
been called the ‘German helm.’ Well-known examples 
of this finish to towers, on a large scale, occur at Laach 
(Fig. 10), the cathedrals of Limburg-am-Lahn and Worms, 
and at the ‘ Apostelkirche,’ Cologne. 


CHAPTER [Mt 
THE NORMAN STYLE 


Tue settlers in North-Western France on the fall of the 
Roman Empire were barbarian invaders of the province 
General of Gaul coming from the Teutonic tribes of 
Peas Northern Europe. When, after their con- 
style. version to Christianity, they began to build 
churches, they, like the Saxons in this country, took for 
their model the ruins of Roman buildings which they 
found in their new home. The early Norman architecture 
in Normandy was therefore, like our own Saxon style, a 
local type of the widely spread Romanesque, and its 
indebtedness to the Roman architecture is seen both in 
its general plan and in its constructive details. The early 
builders in Normandy adopted the basilica plan and the 
apsidal chancel, and used the semicircular arch and the 
square abacus to the capital. After the Conquest of 
England by Duke William a great church-building era 
followed in the Norman dominions on both sides of the 
Channel, and the earlier severe style was developed, 
improved, and ornamented, so that it became the Norman 
style as generally so called—i.c., the type of architecture 
in vogue in England and in the Norman dominions of our 
English Kings during the century extending approximately 
from 1075 to 1175. This Norman style was in reality the 
starting-point of that grand development of architecture 
in Western Europe which goes by the name of Gothic; 
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nor is it unsuitably so called, since it is the architecture 
evolved by the nations of Western Europe, especially 
France and England, which were descended from the 
barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire. The use of the 
earlier type of Romanesque which the Saxons had em- 
ployed was thus, by the development of the Norman style 
after the Conquest, checked in this country, though it 
doubtless continued to be used for some time after 1066 
in certain cases. There are ‘Saxon’ towers—e.g., in the 
city of Lincoln at St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. Mary-le- 
Wigford—which were built after the Conquest, and prob- 
ably the tower at Jarrow-on-Tyne should be counted as 
another example, since it shows some affinity with Norman 
style, though in its main character it is ‘ Saxon.’ 

As regards position, the Norman builders did not so 
regularly place their towers at the west end of their 
Tachestion churches as the Saxon architects had done 
of Norman before them in this country. The normal Saxon 
towers. : : 

tower is of the nature of an adjunct to the 
building, after the analogy of the Lombard campanile; but 
the Norman architects, especially in their greater churches, 
such as cathedrals and abbeys, seem to have followed 
rather the Byzantine type of plan, which had a central 
cupola, and grouped their building round a central tower 
as the main feature in the exterior elevation. The usual 
position in which a Norman tower is found is, accord- 
ingly, either at the west end, as at Norham, Northumber- 
land (Fig. 12), St. Peter’s, Northampton, and Colleville 
(Calvados, France), or—and this is the more characteristic 
arrangement—in the centre between the nave and the choir. 
This latter position was adopted not only in the case of 
cruciform churches, as at Old Shoreham (Fig. 16), Win- 
chester, both at the Cathedral (Fig. 15) and at St. Cross, 
East Meon (Hants), St. Gervais, Falaise, St. Nicholas, 
Caen, and Ryes (Calvados, France), but also in churches 
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without transepts, as may be seen in the thoroughly typical 
Norman churches at Iffley and Cassington (Oxon), 
Stewkley (Bucks), and at Thaon, Ouistreham, Colombelles, 
and other villages in Western Normandy. The central 
tower was almost always a feature of the greater churches 
of this period, as at Winchester Cathedral (Fig. 15), 
Tewkesbury Abbey (Fig. 17), and Wimborne Minster 
(Fig. 19), besides being adopted also for many parish 
churches, as, @g., at St. John’s, Devizes (Fig. 21), and 
Castor, Northants (Fig. 20). The only exception to this 
rule in England is the cathedral church of Exeter, which 
has twin towers set north and south of the main building, 
an arrangement which had also obtained in the case of the 
earliest cathedral at Canterbury, according to Eadmer, the 
Saxon historian, as quoted by Professor Willis. It has 
been doubted, however, whether the Norman towers at 
Exeter were originally designed to form the transepts of 
the cathedral, as they now do, and a good deal may be 
said for the supposition that they were first erected as 
western towers, but have been made into transeptal towers 
owing to the prolongation of the church westwards. Even 
as western towers, however, they would still be anomalous, 
projecting as they do beyond the line of the side aisles. 
In any case, Exeter Cathedral forms an exception to the 
usual design of a great Norman church, with its central 
tower dominating the whole. 

The towers of the Norman style in their outline and 
general appearance present a very marked contrast to 
Features  tHose erected in this country by the pre-Conquest 
aceon. builders. Their height, as a rule, is not great, 

either in actual measurement or relatively to 
the building which they adorn, a Norman central tower 
frequently showing only one stage above the ridges of the 
roof of the building, as at Winchester Cathedral (Fig. 15), 
St. Cross, Winchester, Old Shoreham (Fig. 16), Iffley 
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(Oxon), and Stewkley (Bucks). But while of inconsider- 
able height, the towers of this period are of massive pro- 
portions, for in their towers, as in their building generally, 
the Normans employed enormous mass with great effect. 
There is about the exterior of their churches an expression 
of solemnity, and in their interiors a sense of grandeur, 
even though the scale of the structure be small, as at Iffley 
and Stewkley, such as to 
render them peculiarly im- 
pressive, and lead the be- 
holder to exclaim: 
‘They dreamed not of a perish- 
able home 
Who thus could build... . 
The~ general vetiect sol 
the style is indeed that of 
‘rocky solidity and inde- 
terminate duration,’ which 
Dr. Johnson felt to be the 
characteristic expression 


of the greatest Norman 


church in this country— 
Durham Cathedral. While 
the Norman towers were 


thus usually massive in 
appearance in conformity Fig. 11.—St, Albans Abbey. 
with the general character 

of the style to which they belong, there are examples of a 
less heavy and even slender type more nearly related in figure 
and outline to the pre-Conquest Romanesque than to the 
heavier post-Conquest style. Of these relatively taller 
and more skilfully constructed towers, that of St. Albans 
Abbey, built with flat Roman bricks from the ruins of the 
ancient Verulam, is a good example (Fig. 11), and in 
Lower Normandy, in the country between Caen and the 
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sea, there is quite a characteristic group of these slighter 
Norman towers, of which the best examples, probably, 
are those of the churches at Luc-sur-Mer, Lion-sur-Mer, 
and Ver-sur- Mer. 
In plan the Norman towers are most often square, 
though there are in- 
: stances of oblong plan, 
and in these cases the 
measurement 1s greater 
‘ from north to south 
than from east to west. 
This would naturally 


happen when the 
Fs ax. eee tower is central, as at 
Vee Tel te. . St. John’s, Devizes 
( 4 : (Fig 21), and ine the 
very early example of 
this plan at Jarrow-on- 
Ty nes (Due ame. 


ee since the width 
| Mina : 
ava of the nave is often 


greater than the width 
of the transept, where 
these differ in width. 
But the ver eater 


measurement of the 
tower is also, in some 
Fig. 12.,—Norham, Northumberland. cases, from north to 
south, when the tower 

is not central, as in the western tower at Norham, 
Northumberland (Fig. 12), and oblong towers stand- 
ing north and south are shown in an early drawing of 
Canterbury Cathedral (civca 1165), which towers are still 
extant, though dwarfed by the later choir built between 
them. The oblong plan was occasionally adopted for the 
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tower at all periods; thus it appears, as has been noted, 
in the early tower at Jarrow and in the central tower of 
Bath Abbey (Fig. 52), the latest of our great churches 
built before the inroads of classical detail upon the pure 


Fig. 13.—The Abbey Church, Jumieéges, 


Gothic style. An exceptional departure from the prevail- 
ing square plan of Norman towers is conspicuous in the 
upper stages of the western towers of the Abbey of 
Jumiéges (Seine Inférieure, France), which are octagonal 
(Fig. 13). This early example of a great Norman Roman- 
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esque church presents many peculiarities, and seems to be 
rather allied to the more primitive (German) type of 
Romanesque style than to that magnificent development 
which we call Norman. This same church, too, seems to 
have been the precursor of the three-towered design 
adopted in Normandy for cathedrals and greater churches, 
and also in this country in the succeeding Pointed styles 
(see below, pp. 241-5). Another exceptional case of an octa- 


Fig. 14.—Sandwich, Kent. 


gonal Norman tower occurs in Normandy at Tamerville,* 
where the tower is lateral, and is square at the base, but 
octagonal for most of its height, which is rather greater 
than usual. Further south, however, in Vienne, the 


ws Figured in Cotman’s ‘Normandy.’ Examples of round Norman 
towers in East Anglia, as at Little Saxham (Suffolk), are also 
exceptional, deviations from the square form being uncommon 
amongst Norman towers, alike in greater churches and in small 
village churches. 
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Romanesque builders more frequently adopted a round or 
octagonal plan for the upper stories of their towers, as in 
the rich and graceful examples at Notre Dame la Grande, 
Poitiers, and the Abbey of Fénioux, which are round, or 
as at Charroux and Parthenay-le-vieux, where the towers 
are octagonal. 

The stone staircase now begins to be a common feature 
of church towers, and it is usually contained in a turret 
carried up externally, sometimes circular in shape, as at 
St. John’s, Devizes (Fig. 21), but more often rectangular 


Fig. 15.—Winchester Cathedral. 


and dying into the wall when it reaches the belfry stage, 
as at Old Shoreham (Fig. 16), and Sandwich, Kent (Fig. 14). 
This stair-turret, in characteristic examples of the Norman 
style, is not strictly a part of the design of the tower, but, 
as in the earlier ‘Saxon’ style, merely an adjunct, and 
tends to render the outline of the tower clumsy and its 
expression ungraceful, as in the well-known examples of 
Sandwich (Fig. 14), Old Shoreham (Fig. 16), St. John’s, 
Devizes (Fig. 21), and Iffley (Oxon). 

In the Norman belfry windows we find a further de- 
velopment. The arches to these, as in all the various 
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types of Romanesque architecture, are semicircular; but 
the windows are recessed in the wall, and are commonly 
flanked by pillars, the arch above these being moulded, at 
first with the simple roll moulding, later with the zigzag 
moulding or other ornament characteristic of the style. 
When the tower walls are very thick, as is frequently the 
case, the belfry openings become deeply set, each one 


Fig. 16.—Old Shoreham, Sussex. 


being contained by two, or sometimes three, concentric 
and receding arches. The tower of Winchester Cathedral 
(Fig. 15) isa good specimen of a plain and simple Norman 
tower showing this feature. Old Shoreham exhibits a 
slightly more elaborate form (Fig. 16), and Castor 
(Northants) has, in its fine central tower, a later and 
enriched type of belfry opening (Fig. 20). It was the 
Norman custom, too, to flank an arched opening, such as 
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a doorway or a window, with blind arches of a similar 
design. Typical Norman west fronts—both those de- 
signed on a grand scale, as at Rochester Cathedral, and 
those of small village churches, such as Iffley and Stewk- 
ley—show a range of three arches, of which the centre 
one only is pierced, so as to form the main entrance to 
the church; and this central arch is, naturally, more 
deeply recessed and more richly moulded than those on 
either side of it. A similar system of adornment was 
adopted for the belfry stage of the tower, the central arch 
on each face being pierced for the sound of the bells to 
escape, with a blind arch, which is a surface ornament 
only, on either side of it, as at Old Shoreham (Fig. 16). 

This plan of ornamenting a wall-space with blind 
arches was extended, and, the arches being placed close 
together, the whole range of wall was thus arcaded, a 
few of the arches only being pierced for windows. This 
is an arrangement we find both in clerestories, as at 
Romsey Abbey (Hants), and St. Margaret’s on the South 
Foreland (Kent), and in the belfry stages of towers of the 
period. Good examples of this characteristic Norman 
adornment of a wall-space are seen in the drawings of 
the rich central tower at Tewkesbury Abbey (Fig 17) and 
of St. John’s, Devizes (Fig. 21), and of the south-west 
tower—the ‘Tour St. Michel,’ as it is called—of the 
extremely interesting church at St. Pierre-sur- Dives 
(Calvados), on the other side of the Channel. This last 
is an unusually ornate example (Fig. 18), each stage of 
the tower being enriched with arcading; whereas, as a 
general rule, the arcade is confined to the upper story, 
which contains the belfry openings; while the lower stage, 
or stages, are almost, if not entirely, devoid of ornament, 
as at Stewkley (Bucks), and this usual method is also the 
natural and logical arrangement (see below, pp. 194-9). 
The tower at St. Pierre-sur-Dives is, however, saved from 
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monotony by the skill of the designer in varying the 
number of arches which compose the arcade in the several 
stages, and by more deeply recessing the arches as the 
stages ascend, thus making the structure conform in its 
design to the rational plan of a tower, according to which 
the openings are either confined to the belfry stage, or at 


hig. 17.—Tewkesbury Abbey. 


any rate increase as the stages ascend, an outlet being 
required for the sound of the bells in the upper part. 
The simple arcade gives a rich appearance to a tower, but 
a still further advance was made in ornament when the 
arches forming the arcade were made to interlace. The 
use of the interlacing arcade as a surface ornament is a 
very characteristic feature of the Norman style, and its 
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Fig, 18.—St, Pierve-suy-Dives, Calvados. 
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effect may be seen in the drawing of the central tower at 
Wimborne Minster (Fig. 19). It is also employed, alter- 
nately with simple arcades, in the very fine tower at 
Tewkesbury Abbey (Fig. 17), and a plainer example, 
without the usual columns, occurs in the gabled tower at 
Castle Rising, Norfolk (Fig. 24). 

Another ornament we often find in Norman towers is a 
plain circular opening, in earlier examples confined to the 
upper or belfry stage, where such openings act as sound- 


Fig. 19.— Wimborne Minster. 


holes, as at Old Shoreham (Fig. 16), East Meon (Hants), 
and at Colleville (Calvados, France). The tower of Old 
Shoreham Church has two of these openings on each face 
above the belfry window, and at Colleville the arrange- 
ment is similar, though the circular openings are much 
closer together, and directly over the lights below, the 
tower being of a slender form, and rising three stages 
above the roof of the church. The tower at East Meon 
has two low stages, the lower containing three round- 
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headed windows, and the upper three circular ones. As 
the style developed, these circular openings were made 
more ornamental in character, their number was increased, 
and they became a prominent feature of some of our 


Fig. 20,—Castor, Northants. 


greater Norman towers. The use of them, eg., gives a 
distinctive character to the west tower of Ely Cathedral, 
and to the central tower of Norwich Cathedral. The same 
feature of round openings was retained in an enriched 
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form during the transition to the First Pointed style, 
and in some fine First Pointed towers, as at St. Mary’s, 
Stamford, and St. Denis, Sleaford (Fig. 30), both in 
Lincolnshire. Similar circular openings will be noticed 
in the later topmost story which has been added to 
the Norman Tour St. Michel at St. Pierre-sur- Dives 
(Fig. 18). 

In the later Norman style the richness which earlier 
was chiefly characteristic of the doorways, windows, and 
chancel arches, owing to the use of zigzag and other 
mouldings in several orders of a recessed arch, was some- 
times communicated to the building as a whole by a pro- 
fusion of surface ornament on the wall. This chiefly 
appears, as might naturally be expected, in the interior of 
churches—e.g., the spandrels of the nave arcade at Christ- 
church Priory (Hants) are covered with zigzag ornament, 
and those at Bayeux Cathedral are worked with more 
intricate patterns with fine effect. Sometimes a some- 
what similar scheme of ornament was used, though, as a 
rule, more sparingly, on an exterior wall, as at Porchester 
(Hants), where the blind arches which flank the window 
in the west front are filled with an incised trellis-work 
pattern. At Castor (Northants), however, may be seen a 
very rich specimen of a late Norman tower, where not 
only are the belfry windows elaborate, but the whole sur- 
face of the tower is covered with a notched zigzag pattern, 
and the general effect must be pronounced decidedly good 
(Fig. 20). 

As is the case with towers of the pre-Conquest period, 
so, too, in those which have come down to us from the 
TRA amie Norman builders, we seldom have the original 
paniouaan finish. Very commonly a battlemented parapet, 

: as at Sandwich, Kent (Fig. 14) and Iffley 
(Oxon), and sometimes also four corner pinnacles, have 
been added at some subsequent period, as at Tewkesbury 
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Abbey (Fig. 17), Wimborne Minster (central tower, Fig. 19), 
and Stewkley (Bucks), the Norman work being in some 
cases still further disguised by the insertion of ‘tracery’ 
into the previously plain belfry lights, as at St. John’s, 
Devizes (Fig. 21). Such a composition as this last is, of 
course, very mixed in style; yet it must be admitted that 
the result is far from unpleasing, as is also the case when 


Fig. 21.—St. John’s, Devizes, Wilts. 


later insertions have been made into Norman work on a 
large scale. In the choirs of the cathedrals at Peterborough 
and Norwich, e.g., the plain Norman windows have been 
filled with tracery of the Perpendicular or Third Pointed 
style, and it would surely be an error to remove this 
tracery on the ground that it was not part of the original 
design, as was unfortunately done in the somewhat parallel 
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example of the west front of Ripon Cathedral, where, 
with a view of ‘restoring’ the original fagade, the Early 
English lancets were robbed of the tracery that had been 
inserted by later hands. In some cases not only a parapet, 
but also a spire, has been added by later builders to a 
Norman tower, as at Cassington (Oxon) and Castor, 
Northants (Fig. 20). The original Norman finish to 
a tower is thus, in this country, not very often seen; but 
from the evidence of ancient representations, and from the 
analogy of contemporary structures on the Continent, 
it seems probable that our Norman towers were originally 
covered with pointed roofs either of timber or of stone, 
more commonly the former. These roofs vary from a low 
pyramid of four sides to a more or less lofty spire of four 
or eight sides. The four-sided roof or cap is in most 
cases of no great height, and a few of these have been 
preserved or replaced by others of the same form, as 
at Old Shoreham (Fig. 16) and at Porchester (Hants). A 
drawing of the Norman cathedral at Canterbury, made 
about A.D. 1165, and now inserted into the Great Psalter 
of Eadwin preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, shows 
a central tower of three stages covered with a pyramidal 
leaded roof with overhanging eaves, similar in form to the 
examples named. The Norman central tower at East 
Meon (Hants) has a wooden spire of taller form, square 
at the base, but immediately becoming octagonal; such 
a finish is not uncommon abroad, and may have been used 
frequently by Norman builders. In France, where the 
original finish to towers of all dates and styles has much 
more often been preserved than in our own country, 
a large number of unaltered towers of the Romanesque 
style have come down to us. These commonly have 
a four-sided or, in some cases, an eight-sided pyramidal 
roof, which varies in pitch, and is constructed either 
in timber or in stone. Sometimes these caps are pyramids 
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of slight elevation, as at Thaon and Ver-sur-Mer (Calvados), 
but when constructed in stone they become genuine spires, 
of which they form the earliest examples. Haute Alle- 


Fig. 22.—Loches, Indve-et-Loive. 


magne and St. Contest (Calvados) have stone pyramids, 
which illustrate the transition from a wooden roof to a 
stone spire, while St. Michel at Vaucelles (Caen) affords 
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an example of a genuine stone spire with spire-lights, 
though in pitch it is as low as a spire could well be. The 
spire was thus in its origin only a pointed roof, and was at 
first by no means confined to the tower. In the apse of 
the desecrated but noble Romanesque Church of St. 
Nicholas at Caen, in the transept chapel at Audrieu 
(Calvados), which is also Norman Romanesque, as well 
as in the Early Pointed lateral chapels to the lovely choir 
of Norrey (Calvados), and in the still later chapels of the 
chevet at Bourges Cathedral, we meet with the stone 
spire as a roof of some part of the structure other than 
the tower. But the crowning proof that the spire is only 
a pointed roof, if further proof were needed, is found in 
the collegiate church of St. Ours at Loches, in Touraine 
(Fig. 22), where not only the stone capping of the two 
towers, but also the stone vault of each of the two bays 
of the nave that lies between them, takes the pyramid or 
spire form, and is open to the apex in the interior. The 
spire, then, must not be regarded as one of the forms 
in architecture which took its rise during the prevalence 
of the Pointed style, though some have written as though 
this were the case. Very many genuine and fully developed 
spires in France belong to the Romanesque period, such 
as the group of four at Loches (Fig. 22), St. Michel 
Vaucelles by Caen, Cunault-sur-Loire, St. Aubin at 
Angers, and, until recently, Cormery, near Tours, all of 
which are of no considerable height, besides lofty ones of 
elegant proportion, such as those of Beaulieu by Loches, 
Langeais, Limay by Mantes, St. Germain at Auxerre, and 
Notre Dame at Etampes (Fig. 23). 

In the district about Loches, in particular, we find the 
spire in general use before the Pointed style, and the 
numerous examples similar to those just named above 
prove it a feature natural to the round-arched Romanesque 
style. A study of German architecture points to the 


Fig. 
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23.—Notre Dame, Etampes, Seine-et-Oise. 
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same conclusion, for the round-arched churches of 
Germany have spires as quite a normal feature, commonly 
of the characteristic four-gabled type, but varying in pitch 
from the pyramidal caps which crown the square and 
round flanking towers of the Abbey of Laach (Fig. 10) to 
the lofty spire which springs from the gables of the central 


Fig. 24.—Castle Rising, Norfolk. 


octagon at the Minster Church of Bonn (Fig. 7). These 
German Romanesque spires are almost invariably of 
timber. We might, finally, also illustrate by comparing 
the caps or short spires of stone which form the finish to 
the central tower at Penmon (Anglesey), and which are 
regularly found in conical form in the Irish early round 
towers. 
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Another form of finish sometimes employed by the 
Norman tower-builders is that commonly known as the 
‘saddle-back.’ In this the upper part of the tower is 
treated and roofed in the same manner as any other part 
of the church. Two sides of the tower, generally the east 
and west sides, terminate in a gable, so that the apex 
of the tower is formed by a roof ridge which usually runs 
in line with the ridge of the roofs of the church. Very 
many examples of this design are found in the village 
churches of Western Normandy, as at Ryes and Colom- 
belles (Calvados) and at Quinéville (Manche), and it may 
be seen in our own country in the central tower of the 
fine Norman church at Castle Rising, Norfolk (Fig. 24). 

Reference has been made above to the massive propor- 
tions of Norman towers in general, and to the appearance 
Theinsta- of solidity and durability which they present. 


puny ge It must be confessed, however, that this appear- 
towers. ance of strength is to a great extent deceptive, 


the builders apparently attempting to make up in mass of 
material employed for want of skill in construction. The 
Norman builders, in our own country at any rate, were 
sometimes incredibly careless. The century that followed 
the Conquest was a period of eager and impetuous church- 
building ; a vast number of churches was springing up all 
through the land, and the builders in some cases seem to 
have been in too great a hurry to see that their founda- 
tions were carefully and duly laid. How else, e.g., can we 
account for the fact that at the crossing of the great abbey 
church at Peterborough the piers of the central tower 
were merely laid on rubbish, whereas an excavation of but 
three feet lower down would have given the builders a 
foundation of solid rock? The piers, too, of the Norman 
churches, so massive in their huge girth, were very often 
not constructed of solid stone, as in the succeeding styles, 
but simply composed of a case of ashlar masonry enclosing 
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a rubble core, and this core sometimes very carelessly 
filled in and imperfectly grouted. The instability of the 
Norman towers, in spite of their show of strength, was 
soon proved in many cases. The original tower at 
Winchester fell in 1107; those of Worcester in 1175 and 
1221; those at the great Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, one 
as early as 1210, another in 1430; that of Evesham in 
1207; the tower of St. David’s Cathedral in 1220. The 
original Norman tower at the crossing of Ely collapsed in 
1321, to be replaced by Alan of Walsingham’s famous 
octagon. Coming down to a later time, the Norman 
tower at Ripon fell in 1454, and the central tower of Selby 
Abbey, which was of a piece with the grand nave still 
extant, in 1690, to be supplanted by a poor example of 
post-Reformation taste, which has been again succeeded 
in our own time by a lantern more worthy of the great 
church.* Others of our Norman towers have caused much 
anxiety to later architects by their insecure condition, but 
have been propped up and have lingered on until in some 
cases, as at Peterborough Cathedral, it has been found 
necessary to rebuild them entirely in order to avoid 
widespread ruin. 


* This lantern tower was ruined in the disastrous fire of October, 
1906. 


CHAPTER IV 
AMEN, INURE OVINE SID) Seb s 


As has been pointed out in the last chapter, the Norman 
style was really the starting-point of that great develop- 
Thedevelop- ment of architecture in Western Europe which 
ment ofthe oes by the name of Gothic. The transition 
style. from the round-arched style, with its heavy and 
massive appearance and its strongly marked horizontal 
lines, to the graceful and airy Pointed style, with its pre- 
dominant vertical lines, was gradual, and the first step in 
the development was the introduction of the pointed arch 
and its employment in vaulting, or in the great arches 
supporting a central tower, or in the arches which divide 
the nave from the aisles. The various theories as to the 
origin of the pointed arch need not be discussed here 
at any great length. Bysome it has been thought that its 
form was suggested by the pointed arch between each pair 
of columns, which arises through the interlacing of a 
Norman arcade used as a surface ornament. By others 
its origin has been ascribed to the exigencies of vaulting. 
When the compartment to be vaulted was not square 
in measurement, a difficulty at once arose if the arches on 
the four sides of it were semicircular. Those on the 
shorter sides of the vaulted area were necessarily of less 
height than those on the longer sides, and the Romanesque 
builders accordingly resorted to the device of stilting the 
lesser arch so as to bring its crown to a level with that 
63 
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of the larger arch. The crown of the vault was thus kept 
level throughout. But the lower part of the lesser arch 
being a vertical line instead of a curve, a distortion of the 
groin was inevitable, with a result unsatisfactory to the 
eye. This unsuitability of the round arch for compart- 
ments that were covered with a cross vault may have had 
much to do with the general adoption of the pointed arch 
in the West, though it cannot be said that the pointed 
form of arch actually took its rise in this way, because it 
appears, though not structurally employed to any great 
extent, in the Saracenic architecture of the East. Pro- 
fessor Freeman may, therefore, have been right when he 
traced the adoption of the pointed arch in Western Europe 
to the influence of Saracenic architecture, a knowledge of 
which was extended in the West through the Crusades. 
The first systematic appearance of pointed arches in the 
West does, indeed, coincide remarkably with the period 
when closer communication with the East was opened up 
owing to the Crusades, and thus it may be that though the 
Crusaders’ efforts failed to win for Christendom the 
Sepulchre of Christ, yet they have won for us a glorious 
heritage in that finest material expression of man’s 
God-ward thoughts and heavenward aspirations—Gothic 
architecture. But however this may be, the first step 
which eventually led to the great development of archi- 
tecture in the Christian West was the introduction of the 
pointed arch. 

In the latter part of the twelfth century the pointed 
arch began to be used, but the general character of 
The Tran. Structures and most of the detail and orna- 
sitional ment as yet remained unchanged, so that 
lee between the Norman and the Pointed styles 
there intervened a Transition period, when architecture was 
in its general character still Norman, but the arch took the 
pointed shape. Striking examples of this Transitional 
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style are the nave arcades at Wimborne Minster (Dorset), 
Malmesbury Abbey (Wilts), and Buildwas Abbey (Salop). 
The choir of Canterbury Cathedral shows very fine Tran- 
sition work, of a French rather than English type, and 
affords one of the earliest instances, probably the earliest 
instance, of the use of the pointed arch in England. 
This work at Canterbury was begun by William of Sens 


Fig. 25.—New Shoreham, Sussex. 


after the choir of Prior Conrad had been destroyed by fire 
in 1174. In St. Cross, Winchester, we have an example 
of a church which is in plan and general appearance 
thoroughly Norman, but with pointed arches at the 
crossing beneath the central tower, and also to the nave 
arcade. The fine church at New Shoreham (Sussex) is of 
similar style, and in its central tower affords one of the 
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best instances of a Transition tower (Fig. 25). The general 
aspect and outline of this tower is Norman, as is the 
first stage above the crossing in its detail also, but the 
upper stage, while Norman in the detail of its belfry 
lights and in the occurrence of sunk circular panels by 
way of ornament, shows the coming change in the some- 
what bold pointed arch thrown as a containing arch round 


Fig. 26,—Broadwater, Sussex. 


each group of three lights. At Broadwater, again, in the 
same county, is a good example of the early use of the 
pointed arch in belfry windows (Fig. 26). The church 
contains some fine Norman work, and its central tower is 
of the usual Norman character; it is low, rising only one 
stage above the ridge of the roof, and massive in its 
general appearance, but the plain belfry lights on each 
face of the tower have their heads slightly pointed. 
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Transition work of a similar type may be seen in France 
in the fine steeple of Ste Trinité, Vendéme, Loir-et-Cher 
(Fig. 27). This tower is in its general design thoroughly 


Romanesque, as is some of its 
detail also, notably the four pin- 
nacles flanking the spire. The 
arches of the belfry lights and of 
the lights in the octagonal base 
of the spire are, however, slightly 
pointed. In early examples of the 
Pointed style the features and 
general characteristics of buildings 
were thus in the main the same 
as in the Norman style, but with 
the pointed arch employed in place 
of the round-headed one. The 
Early Pointed towers in the marsh- 
land district about Wisbech and 
King’s Lynn, while unmistakably 
belonging to the First Pointed, or 
Early English, style, retain the sur- 
face arcading characteristic of the 
earlier style, as at West Walton 
(Fig. 28) and Walsoken (both in 
Norfolk), and Elm (Cambs), and 
this arcading is, by a localism, not 
confined, as was usual, to the upper 
part of the tower, but the lower 
stories, even down to the ground 
story, are similarly thus adorned. 
The west tower at St. Mary’s, 
Stamford (Lincs), one of our 
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Fig. 27. — Sie Trinité, 
Vendome, Loir-et-Cher. 


finest Early Pointed towers, is arcaded in like manner, as 
is also the curiously placed tower at Whaplode, in the 
same county, which stands at the south-east of the nave. 
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St. Denis, Sleaford (Lincs), again, has a very good 
Transitional tower at the west end, which is more con- 
servative still in its adornment, having a band of interlaced 
round-headed arches, while both below in the west door 
and above in the belfry light it exhibits the pointed arch 
(Fig. 30). 


Fig, 28.—West Walton, Norfolk. 


As the First Pointed style developed, the belfry window 
became a much more important feature in the design and 
Features of #5Pect of a tower. The belfry openings in 
First Pointed Norman towers, though, of course, essential 
towers. +4: we: 
parts, were only subsidiary or incidental features 
of the design, the necessary openings for the emission of 
the sound of the bells being very commonly obtained by 
piercing alternate arches in an arcade. After the employ- 
ment of the pointed arch we still find that the belfry lights 
were sometimes only single openings, as at Broadwater 
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(Sussex), already referred to (Fig. 26), and as at Ottery 
St. Mary in Devon (Fig. 29). This is true of windows 
generally in the First Pointed style; they were at first 
simple single openings, as in the preceding Norman style, 
though with the arch more or less sharply pointed, and 
thus producing the form which has given to the style the 
name of ‘lancet.’ But a change was soon introduced. 


Fig. 29.—Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 


By the grouping of two or three (in belfry lights two) of 
these single lancet openings together, by reducing the 
dividing wall-space between to very slender dimensions, 
until it becomes only a narrow stone strip or mullion, and 
finally by piercing the wall-space above in the head of a 
containing arch with a geometrical figure, such as a circle, 
as at West Walton, Norfolk (Fig. 28), or a quatrefoil, as 
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Fig. 30.—Sleaford, Lincs, 
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at Sleaford, Lincs (Fig. 30), the window became an 
opening of two lights with a central shaft, and with embryo 
tracery in the head. An early example, with tracery of 
the simplest form, consisting of a plain circle, is found in 
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Fig. 31.—The Abbey Church, Fécamp, Seine Infévieure. 


the belfry stage of the fine detached tower at West Walton. 
Here the belfry light has become the central and principal 
feature of its stage of the tower, and the same may be said, 
too, of the Early Pointed belfry window in the tower at 
Sleaford. The central tower of the Benedictine abbey 
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church at Fécamp (Seine Inférieure, France) forms a very 
instructive example (Fig. 31). The first stage above the 
crossing, with its circular sunk panels and its surface 
arcading, of which alternate arches are pierced for windows, 
is little more than a Norman tower in which pointed 
arches have superseded round-headed ones, while the 
upper stage shows the more developed belfry light of the 
First Pointed style. Early in the Pointed style the belfry 
window likewise became a very important feature of French 
towers, though in rather a different way. The tendency 
there was to prolong the openings downwards, thus re- 
ducing the tower above the roof ridge to one long stage, 
and this practically made up of parallel and deeply re- 
cessed arched openings. The beautiful village church of 
Norrey (Calvados) shows in its tower an early example of 
this type, which was often adhered to in the later styles in 
France, and is employed with such fine effect in many 
striking and characteristic towers in the north and west of 
that country, from the tower of the church at Dormans 
(Marne) to that of the Kreizker at St. Pol de Léon in 
Finistére. At Norrey (Fig. 32) on each face of the tower 
are four recessed arches of great height, the outer ones 
blind arches and sharply pointed, while the two centre 
ones are rather wider, somewhat blunt at the top, and are 
pierced in the upper part for belfry openings. 

A very important feature of the architecture of the First 
Pointed period in England is the development of the spire, 
The develop though this form of finish to a tower was, as 
ment of the has been already pointed out, a natural feature 
ts of the round-arched style on the Continent. 
In this country, however, it is in the First Pointed period, 
approximately covering the century from 1175 to 1275, 
that the spire, or tall pointed roof, constructed either in 
timber or in stone, regularly takes the place of the shorter 
four-sided pyramid as a finish to towers. The early spire 
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Fig. 32.—Norrey, Calvados. 
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in our own country is seen to be an elongated roof, because 


Fig. 33.—Horsham, Sussex. 


it rises from 
the tower like a 
roof with eaves, 
as at Horsham, 
Sussex (Fig. 33). 
But the spire 
soon took an 
octagonal shape, 
as in the early 
examples in 
Touraine, where 
it occurs as a 
feature of the 
Romanesque 
style, and the 
junction of the 
octagonal spire 
with the square 
tower which 
formed its base 
was somewhat 
awkward to ar- 
range  satisfac- 
torily. In the 
Romanesque 
spires of France, 
before alluded 
to, the spire 
does not over- 
hang the tower 
—i.e., it has no 
Caves wep lae: 


constructed after the manner of a stone vault, as at 
Loches (Indre-et-Loire), and not after the pattern of 
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a timber roof, and the junction of tower and spire is 
concealed by pinnacles at the four angles of the tower, 
as at Loches (Fig. 22) and at Notre Dame at Etampes, 
Seine-et-Oise (Fig. 23), and as in the French-looking 
examples at Oxford Cathedral and Witney (Figs. 35, 36). 
These pinnacles carry the eye satisfactorily from the 
Square tower to the spire above. The prototype of our 
English spire seems, on the other hand, to have been 
a high pointed wooden roof, not a stone vault, and this 
high tower roof was naturally constructed, like other 
timber roofs, with overhanging eaves. In the First 
Pointed spires of our own country the same form was 
preserved when the spire was constructed in stone; it 
was made to overhang the tower like a dripping roof, and 
rests commonly upon a corbel table. The transition from 
the square tower to the octagonal spire was effected in the 
earlier instances in one of two ways. Sometimes the 
spire was made at its base square, like the tower, and con- 
nected by a slope with the octagonal part above, as at 
Horsham, Sussex (Fig. 33). This is a method that seems 
most appropriate for a timber spire, but it sometimes 
occurs also in masonry, as at Etton and Crick (Northants). 
The other chief method by which the transition from the 
square to the octagon form was effected was by filling in 
the four corners with half-pyramids inclining from the 
angles, and constructed in timber or masonry, according 
to the material of the spire. This angle pyramid, which 
masks the transition from the square form of the tower to 
the pointed form of the spire, is known as the broach, and 
the ‘broach spire’ is quite the characteristic form assumed 
by the early stone spire in England. The drawing of the 
west end of Sleaford Church, Lincolnshire (Fig. 30) shows 
a good example of a spire of this design. Other good 
examples are at Warmington, Northants (Fig. 37), Ketton 
(Rutland), and a very lofty and finely proportioned one at 
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Ewerby (Lincolnshire). Leighton Buzzard Church, Beds 
(Fig. 34), has a central tower surmounted by a tall broach 

Spire Olnebhem igct 
| Pointed period, but it 
A also presents a feature 
«A unusual in a spire of 
RA the broach type in that 
i | it is flanked by four 
as pinnacles, though these 
| are but small and 
slender, at the angles 
of the tower. The use 


of these flanking pin- 


nacles in the manner 
which has already been 
shown to have been 
usual in the early stone 
spires of Northern and 
Western France was 
also adopted in some 
English spires of the 
First Pointed style, and 
of these the fine central 
spires at Oxford Cathe- 
dral and at Witney 
Church, in the same 
county, may be cited 
as typical examples 
(Pigs. 35, 9930)25. Dhis 
afterwards became the 
Fig. 34.—Leighton Buzzard, Beds. usual arrangement, the 
broach spire being prac- 

tically confined to the First Pointed or Early English style, 
though occasionally we meet with a later example, as at 
St. Mary’s, Stamford (Lincolnshire) ; while in the succeed- 
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ing Decorated and Perpendicular styles of our architecture 
the spire commonly springs from within a parapet, and 
angle pinnacles were almost invariably used to mask the 


ins 
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Fig. 35.—Oxford Cathedral, 


transition from tower to spire, as seen, ¢.g., in the draw- 
ings of Woolpit, Suffolk (Fig. 41), St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol (Fig. 44), or Louth, Lincolnshire (Fig. 54). 
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Fig. 36.—Witney, Oxon. 
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Since the spire was in its origin a roof, it naturally 
received in its early form the treatment of a roof, and this 
fact accounts for some of its permanent features, which 


were in process of time enriched and developed. This is 


the case, ¢.g., with the 
spire-light, which was at 
its genesis simply a dormer 
window in a steep roof, 
analogous to the windows 
in the roof of the Hétel 
de Ville at Arras (Fig. 84), 
and such as are common 
in the steep roofs we so 
often meet with in the 
domestic architecture of 
the Low Countries and of 
Germany. Early examples 
of the well-developed spire 
window or light at the 
base of the spire are seen 
in the drawings of Slea- 
ford (Lincs), Witney 
(Oxon), and Oxford Cathe- 
dral (Figs. 30, 35, 36). 
These lights were often 
repeated in diminishing 
scale as the spire ascended, 
and First Pointed spires 
enriched in this way by 
a succession of lights are 


quite a notable feature of 


Fig. 37.—Warmington, Northants. 


the ecclesiastical architecture 


of Northamptonshire, a district which, with portions of 
the adjoining counties, is unusually rich in towers and 


spires of the First Pointed style. 


The church at Warm- 


ington (Northants) has a good western tower and spire 
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of this kind, which will serve admirably to illustrate the 
type (Fig. 37). 

At this point we may conveniently note the distribution 
of spires in England. In a country well wooded, as our 
_.. OWn was in early times, it was no doubt natural 
The distribu- eG ; : 
tion ofthe that buildings should be roofed with timber 
aes more often than vaulted in stone. Thus, even 
our grandest churches in early days—our great Norman 
cathedrals and abbey churches, for instance—were com- 
monly, as regards the nave, at any rate, covered with a 
wooden roof, as at St. Albans, Peterborough, and Ely, 
though churches of corresponding size and magnificence 
on the Continent were regularly vaulted in stone. Where 
the use of the wooden roof was very general, as in this 
country and in Germany, it was quite natural that the 
pointed roof of the tower—+z.e., the spire—should at first 
have been constructed in timber, and that, in districts 
where good building-stone was not easily accessible, 
wooden spires should be employed in the successive styles. 
This is what happened in England, and in Germany, too, 
the characteristic spire of the national Romanesque 
architecture is a wooden framework with a covering of 
tiles, or of copper, or of lead. Spires constructed in this 
way and covered with tiles, as at Sompting in Sussex 
(Fig. 9), or with oak shingles, as in very many Surrey 
churches—e.g., Shere, Capel, and Newdigate, all in the 
district about Dorking—or with lead, as at Chesterfield 
(Derbyshire), Hadleigh (Suffolk), and Ottery St. Mary in 
Devon (Fig. 29), were formerly much more numerous in 
our country than they are at present. The perishable 
nature of their material and their lability to accidental 
destruction through lightning or fire account for their 
disappearance from many towers which once possessed 
them. The twin towers of Ottery St. Mary (Fig. 29) once 
had leaded spires, of which one yet remains on the tower 
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which forms the north transept, and Exeter Cathedral, 
with its like design of transeptal towers, was doubtless 
intended to present a like outline on the exterior. Our 
tallest spire in pre-Reformation times—that of old St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which was almost exactly of the same 
height with the now completed western spires of Cologne 
Cathedral—was of the same kind, 1.e., a framework of 
timber covered with lead, and the towers of Lincoln 
Cathedral and Southwell Minster once had similar spires. 
In the case of Southwell an attempt has been made in 
recent times to reproduce the original effect by restoring 
the western spires. In some examples where wooden 
and leaded spires have come down to us, the timber frame- 
work has, through long exposure to the sun, become so 
warped that the spire has been distorted and rendered 
grotesque in its appearance, as in the well-known leaning 
spire of the parish church at Chesterfield (Derbyshire), 
and as at New Walsingham (Norfolk) or Horsham 
(Sussex), and again at Mayen (Rhenish Prussia), which 
last is an unusually aggravated case. 

The adoption of stone as the material for the con- 
struction of the spire depended on the ease with which 
good building-stone could be obtained. Hence, if we 
study the distribution of stone spires in England, we shall 
find that it is accounted for by the geological formation 
and the physical geography of the country (see Map No. 2). 
Stone spires are most abundant in the centre of the land 
in the district covered by the counties of Leicester, 
Northants, Rutland, Nottingham, Derby, Stafford, and 
Warwick, where there is abundance of good stone that is 
durable or workable, or both—limestone, ironstone, or 
sandstone. Stone spires are also common in the counties, 
or portions of counties, adjoining the district just men- 
tioned, being frequently met with in South and West 
Yorkshire, South Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Hunts, 
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Beds, Oxon, Gloucester, Worcester, and Wiltshire. 
When, however, we get outside this area, stone spires 
become at once much less common. In Cheshire and 
South Lancashire there are a few, and so also in 
Sussex and Devon. In East Anglia, where the principal 
material available for construction is flint, they are 
naturally rare. Norfolk has a few, as at Norwich Cathedral 
and Snettisham ; Suffolk has two only—viz., Woolpit and 
Polstead; and Essex also has two, Thaxted and Saffron 
Walden, though the last of these is a modern substitute 
for an earlier spire of wood. Deficiency of good building 
material led to the frequent employment of brick in the 
Eastern Counties, as in the Low Countries, between which 
and East Anglia there was regular commercial intercourse ; 
but the English builders in old time do not seem to have 
used brick in spire construction. Then, again, spires of 
stone are naturally rare in the woodland districts in the 
West and in the South-East, being uncommon in Salop, 
Hereford, and Monmouth, and not found in any of the 
ancient churches of Herts, Middlesex, Kent, or Surrey. 
The case of Somerset is interesting and peculiar, the 
ecclesiastical architects of that neighbourhood having 
developed an unusually fine local type of tower of lofty 
proportion and of excellent workmanship, but with an 
elaborate crown of parapet and pinnacles for a finish, and 
spires are rare in the county. Of the counties not named 
above, Durham has about four or five stone spires; Corn- 
wall, where the prevailing material is a not very easily 
workable granite, three or four, of which that at Lostwithiel 
is the most gracefully designed; the Isle of Wight has 
two or three; Bucks one or two; and in Dorset there is 
only one, that at Iwerne Minster. In this estimate spires 
which may have been built with modern churches since 
the Gothic revival of the last century are not reckoned, 
and, if we leave them out of account, Hants, North Wales, 
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Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland are 
without stone spires. In South Wales there is only one 
really original stone spire, viz., at Kidwelly, those found 
in some Pembrokeshire churches—e.g., St. Martin’s, Haver- 
fordwest, and Tenby—being later additions to the towers 
to which they form a somewhat incongruous finish. 
Before leaving the architecture of the First Pointed 
period, it should be noted that it was, after a time, marked 
Ta; by a slenderness of construction unknown in 
The First ” : : 
Pointed style the Norman style which preceded it. In the 
Pace First Pointed period the principles of construc- 
pet arent ,, tion began to be much better understood and 
applied, with the result that the great mass of 
material, so regularly employed during the earlier style, 
was dispensed with as being no longer necessary. The 
piers to nave arcades, or to tower arches, were now 
constructed of solid masonry instead of being mere cases 
of masonry with a core of rubble, and they could, accord- 
ingly, be made more slender in form. The walls of 
buildings, too, for the like reason, were made thinner than 
in the preceding style. Hence there grew a general 
tendency towards height and slenderness of form. The 
coming of the spire into general use in this country may 
be regarded as one manifestation of this tendency, and it 
is also exhibited in the fashion of detaching shafts which 
is characteristic of the First Pointed style. The tall shafts 
which flank a window or doorway, or which stand between 
the lights where several tall lancets are grouped together, 
often stand clear of the wall, or the shafts of a surface 
arcade are frequently detached from the wall behind them 
in similar fashion (as in the interior of Lincoln Cathedral), 
or (as in the eastern bays of the choir at Chichester 
Cathedral, behind the high altar) a massive pier sometimes 
has detached shafts grouped round it. When the towers 
of this period were ornamented by an arcade on the 
6—2 
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exterior surface, the pillars supporting such arcade were, as 
a rule, engaged in the wall, as in the round-arched arcades 
of the earlier style, and detached arcades are almost con- 
fined to interior walls in this country. The churches in 
the marshland district to the west of King’s Lynn show 
abundant use of thisarcading. The tower of West Walton 
(Norfolk) has been chosen as an illustrative example, and 
the drawing (Fig. 28) shows the two upper stages of this 
tower panelled with simple First Pointed arcades, but it 
also shows the less common feature of a detached exterior 
arcade in its middle stage, where three arches are open, 
and the shafts supporting them stand some way in front 
of the main wall, so that a sort of screen front is formed 
to this stage of the structure. This striving after lightness 
of effect by detaching exterior decorative shafts is met 
with more commonly in Continental First Pointed archi- 
tecture. The towers of Laon Cathedral may be referred 
to as typical instances. An illustration is given (Fig. 38) 
of the tower which flanks the south transept of this 
cathedral on its western side. It will be noticed that in 
the upper stage the decorative arcade of the angle 
buttresses, a feature which appears lower down as a 
surface decoration only (as is-the case also in the very 
similar angle buttresses at West Walton, Norfolk, shown 
in Fig. 28), stands free of the main constructive wall, giving 
an effect of grace and extreme lightness, and, in fact, 
producing an open buttress. While the effect is good and 
pleasing to the eye, it cannot be said that this develop- 
ment is true to sound principles of construction, for the 
buttress is expressly intended as a support, and should 
accordingly be solid and strong, and should not be reduced 
to a mere ornamental screen. The open buttress, however, 
with its airy grace, was a feature congenial to the taste 
of the Gothic builders on the Continent, and becomes 
prominent in later buildings, as in the extremely beautiful 
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Fig. 38.—The Cathedral, Laon, Aisne. 
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western towers of the cathedral at Reims. These may be 
pronounced the most perfect specimens of their kind; but 
that the feature of open buttresses at the angles was not 
really good architecture is apparent even at Reims, because 
the very tall detached shafts of the open tower buttresses 
have had to be kept in their places and strengthened 
by iron rods. When this feature of detached exterior 
ornamentation was carried to excess, as in some later 
examples of Continental Pointed architecture, notably at 
Ulm and at Strasbourg, it became a source of weakness. 
The spire of Strasbourg Cathedral, e.g., is very rich and 
lace-like in its effect, but it is built in a manner quite 
unsuited to a structure whose material is stone, and is 
held together by an elaborate system of iron ties and 
girders. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SECOND POINTED STYLE 


Towarps the close of the thirteenth century, from about 
1275 onwards, the Pointed architecture of Western Europe 
The second began to undergo a change, and to develop into 
acts what may perhaps best be called the Second 
architecture. Pointed style. The term ‘ Decorated,’ some- 
times given to this phase of architecture, is not a very 
good name. It is quite true that some examples during 
this period, extending approximately from 1275 to 1375, 
were very rich and ornate, but others—in fact, the majority 
of country churches built during the century indicated— 
are quite plain, or are not more decorated than some build- 
ings of the First Pointed type which preceded them, or 
than many examples of the Third Pointed, or Perpendicular, 
style which followed them. 

Perhaps the most marked feature of this style is the 
enlargement of the window with the development of 
Development window tracery, leading to a much greater 
of tracery— prominence and importance of windows in 


rominence ag ; 
Padencichs © the design of buildings. The formation of 


pees the window of two or three lights by the 
window. grouping together of single lancet openings 


within a containing arch, and the piercing of the masonry 
in the head, has been already noted.* The Second Pointed 
period is marked by further development in this direction. 


* See above, pp. 69, 71. 
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Fig. 39.—Grantham, Lines. 
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Several lights were thus grouped, and the whole space in 
the head of the containing arch was filled with tracery 
of geometrical form. The containing arch of the window 
of several lights thus became much wider than the window 
arches of the single lights of the earlier Pointed style, and 
is commonly referred to as the equilateral arch, because it 
is of such shape that a triangle within its head would have 
its three sides equal. Owing to the development of tracery, 
the window becomes not only a prominent, but also an 
extremely pleasing and 


det 


graceful, feature, and 


in the belfry stage of g ; i 
i 4 
3 as 
if 


towers is quite the 
central feature of the 
design. This is well 
exemplified in the fine 
Second Pointed tower 
at Grantham, Lincoln- 
shire. (Fig: 39). At 
Nantwich, Cheshire, a 
later tower in the same 
style, so prominent is 
the belfry light that 
the tower, which is an 


Ce eh of one stage Fig. 40.—Nantwich, Cheshire. 

only above the roof . 

ridge, may be said to consist simply of a range of traceried 
windows (Fig. 40). The belfry openings are, however, still, 
as a general rule, two-light windows with a simple figure, 
usually a quatrefoil, in the head, though in other positions, 
particularly at the east and west ends of a church, three, 
five, or even more lights were grouped together, and the 
tracery above reached a more elaborate form, as in the 
windows at the west end of the aisles and flanking the 
west tower of the parish church at Grantham (Fig. 39). 
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Another feature which now takes its regular place in 


Fig. 41.—Woolpit, Suffolk. 


tower design is the 
angle buttress. The 
Buttresses towers of 


as a regular 
part of tower the Saxon 


design. per iod 


were, as has been 
stated,* without but- 
tresses, like the early 
Lombard campaniles, 
and like the typical 
towers of the German 
Romanesque style. 
The Norman builders 
frequently used but- 
tresses both to the 
side walls of their 
churches and to their 
towers, but they did 
not make them in 
any sense ornamental 
features. The Nor- 
man buttress was 
simply a rectangular 
mass of masonry 
erected against the 
wall it was designed 
tO SUPPOFiaOrwa 
thickening of the 
wall where extra 
strength was desired ; 
but its projection was 
very slight. In the 


case of a tower there was no thickening of the wall exactly 


* See above, p. 31. 
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at the angle, but a flat buttress with a projection some- 
times of only a few inches was set near the angle, and 
two of these were placed on each face of the structure. 
The typical Norman tower buttress is seen in the bell- 
tower at Bury St. Edmunds (Fig. 118). In towers of 
the First Pointed style we find this plain and early form 
of buttress at first continued; it is found, ¢g., in the 
tower at Sleaford 
(rie 30). Later 
we find the but- 
tresses, which are 
either still per- 
fectly plain, as 
at Grantham 
(Frg.- 39), or 
ornamented with 
arcading, as at 
West Walton 
(Pigse20),(set- at 
tiie-angles of 


the tower, and 
finished with 
pointed caps or 


Pinnacles, In 
the Second 
Pointed period ° . 
the buttress be- Fig. 42.—Worstead, Norfolk, 
comes more of 


an ornamental feature. Its projection becomes much 
greater at the bottom than at the top; it recedes by stages 
as it ascends, each stage being marked with a ‘set-off,’ 
and at the top it is often gabled or pinnacled (see 
the drawings of the towers at Woolpit, Suffolk, and 
Worstead, Norfolk — Figs. 41, 42). Sometimes the 
buttresses were set diagonally to the tower, as at Woolpit 
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(Fig. 41); but in many cases they were set on the faces 
of the tower near the angles, and then each pair of 
buttresses terminated in a pinnacle, as at Worstead 
(Fig. 42). This development of the buttress contributed 
very much to the characteristic form of the later medizval 
church tower. It fixed the adoption of the angle pinnacles 
as a regular feature, and the gradually receding stages, 
with a broad and spreading base in the lowest stage, gave 
to towers a very satisfactory expression of strength and 
solidity. 

Some important developments and changes in the spire 
of the Second Pointed period must also be noted. The 
Development broach form of spire, projecting slightly over 
Hawareb os the tower which forms its base, and having 
of the spire. eaves like a timber roof, was, during the pre- 
valence of this style, generally abandoned. The spire is 
now, as a rule, much less in diameter at its base, and 
springs from within the parapet which crowns the tower 
and connects the angle pinnacles, these angle pinnacles 
being in many cases considered adequate to carry the eye 
naturally and without violent transition from the square 
tower below to the slender spire which rests upon it. 
But a more graceful and easy transition from tower to 
spire was often aimed at, and the pyramidal outline of the 
whole structure better secured—(a) by the adoption of the 
flying buttress from the angle pinnacle to the spire, as at 
Woolpit, Suffolk (Fig. 41); or (0) by multiplying the angle 
pinnacles in some way, and especially by inserting tall 
and graceful pinnacles between the base of the spire and 
the angle pinnacles of the tower. A beautiful grouping of 
pinnacles and an exquisite outline are thus attained in 
many of the best and most characteristic towers and spires 
of the Second Pointed period, as at Salisbury Cathedral, 
St. Mary-the-Virgin (Oxford), and Carentan (Manche, 
France), of which last an illustration is given (Fig. 43). 
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Fig, 43.—Carentan, Manche. 
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To these may be added the very beautiful example, similar 
in design, though of the Third Pointed style, in the 
western tower and spire of the church at King’s Sutton 
(Northants). 

With regard to the spire itself, since it now commonly 
springs from within a parapet, it is, as a rule, more slender 
Elaboration and graceful in outline than in the First 
Sales ee Pointed style. It is also, in general, more 
spire. richly ornamented than before. The spire- 
light, which was prominent in certain types of First 
Pointed spires, is retained, and is still a prominent feature, 
as at St. Mary’s (Oxford), Grantham, Lincolnshire (Fig. 39), 
Woolpit, Suffolk (Fig. 41), and St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol 
(Fig. 44). But in this Second Pointed period spires are 
often still further enriched byincised surface ornamentation. 
In our own country this usually takes the form of hori- 
zontal bands of ornament, such as trefoil or quatrefoil 
panelling, disposed at intervals, the intervening spaces 
being left plain. The general effect of a spire thus banded 
is very good, and well-known examples are the spires of 
Salisbury and Chichester Cathedrals, and that of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, which is illustrated in Fig. 44. On the 
Continent the surface ornament of the stone spire was 
much more elaborately carried out than in England. The 
early spires, which have been already referred to* as 
natural to the round-arched style, were sometimes covered 
with a not very deeply incised ornament resembling over- 
lapping scales or small tiles,t as at Notre Dame, Etampes 
(Fig. 23); or in some cases early spires were covered with 
incised horizontal lines, as at Bayeux Cathedral; and, 


* See above, p. 58. 
{ This ‘kind of scaly mail’ which forms the only ornament of early 
spires is, as Ruskin pointed out in his ‘ Lectures on Architecture,’ 


‘nothing more than the copying in stone of the common wooden 
shingles of the house roof.’ 
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again, a sort of scale orna- 
ment is seen on the small 
Romanesque spires of Vienne, 
further south, as at Notre 
Dame la Grande at Poitiers. 
This incised ornament was, 
early in the First Pointed 
style, arranged in horizontal 
bands, as at the Abbey of 
St. Etienne, Caen, and at Au- 
drieu, Langrune, Berniéres, 
and Douvres (all in Calvados, 
France). In the Second 
Pointed style the incised 
patterns were more elaborate, 
were varied on the same 
spire, and arranged in hori- 
zontal bands, the whole 
surface being covered, as in 
the extremely beautiful ex- 
amples at Carentan (Fig. 43) 
and St. Pierre, Caen (Fig. 45). 
The rich effect was still 
further increased by pierced 
openings, generally referred 
to as ‘wind-holes,’ of geo- 
metrical form, sexfoil, cinque- 
foil, quatrefoil, trefoil, or 
circular (all these patterns 
occur in the one example 
oF St. Pierre. at.Caen), in 
diminishing scale as_ they 
ascend, as at St. Sauveur and 
St. Pierre, Caen (Fig. 45), 
Carentan (Fig. 43),. and at 
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Fig. 44.—St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 
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Fig. 45.—St. Pierre, Caen, 
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Notre Dame, St. L6. This kind of ornamentation is very 
rare in English spires, but examples occur at Solihull 
(Warwickshire), where an octagonal spire has small quatre- 
foil openings, and in the graceful detached spire at Fleet 
(Lincolnshire). 

A further adornment which came into vogue everywhere 
in the Gothic architecture of the Second Pointed period is 
the crocket, a slight projection of foliage carved in stone 
which runs round the outer moulding of an arch, as in the 
belfry windows at Carentan (Fig. 43), and at St. Pierre, 
Caen (Fig. 45), and which is carried at intervals up the 
ridges of the spire, giving it a serrated outline, as at 
Grantham (Fig. 39), and as in the churches in Normandy 
just referred to. The use of the crocket remained constant, 
and is found also in the spires of the subsequent Third 
Pointed style, as, eg., in the very fine and graceful 
example at Louth, Lincolnshire (Fig. 54). The same does 
not apply, however, to the ‘ball flower,’ a characteristic 
adornment of mouldings peculiar to the Second Pointed 
style in our own country, and occurring sometimes in 
great profusion, being, in fact, carried all along the outlines 
of the structure, and giving a rich appearance, as seen in 
the tower of Hereford Cathedral, and in the towers and 
spires at Salisbury Cathedral, St. Mary’s, Oxford, and 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol (Fig. 44). The use of this 
form of ornament is still more common in the mouldings 
of arches and on the mullions of windows than on towers, 
and sometimes it is employed to such an extent as to 
overload the design, as in the windows on the south side 
of the nave of Gloucester Cathedral, and in the windows 
in similar position at Leominster Priory Church. This 
use of the ball flower in profusion is almost entirely 
confined to a few counties in the western part of 
England, being particularly characteristic of the Second 
Pointed style in Herefordshire and Gloucestershire, and 
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disappears on the development of the Perpendicular 
style. 

In France, especially in the North and West, the fashion 
of lengthening the belfry openings, which has been referred 
to above as taking its rise in the First Pointed style, was 
continued in the Second Pointed period. The great depth 
of these openings, and the recessed orders of pillars and 
arches which compose them, give to such towers as that of 
St. Pierre at Caen (Fig. 45) a very beautiful contrast of 
light and shade, while the insertion of a tall, slender shaft 
dividing each belfry light into two, with tracery in the 
head above, adds greatly to the combined effect of height, 
airiness, and grace. St. Pierre at Caen may be taken 
as a typical example, as it is certainly one of the most 
graceful and satisfying in outline, of a class of steeple 
markedly prevalent in the district of which it is the centre, 
and extending in some isolated cases a considerable 
distance beyond—as far, ¢.g.,as St. Pol-de-Léon in Brittany, 
where the famous Kreizker Church has a central tower and 
spire of the same pattern on a great scale. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE THIRD POINTED STYLE 


Towarps the end of the fourteenth century further 
development and change took place in Gothic architecture. 
Descioement The Pointed style of Western Europe, which 
of the third had already developed from its earlier or lancet 
phase of : : 

Pointed form to its geometrical or ‘ Decorated’ phase, 
ele: now passed by gradual transition into its third 
form. This Third Pointed style was by no means every- 
where alike, but the form which it assumed in our own 
country, where it is aptly described by the term ‘ Per- 
pendicular,’ is quite distinct and different in character 
from the parallel phase of Continental Pointed architecture 
known under the name of ‘Flamboyant.’ The English 
and French styles started together in the great church- 
building era which succeeded the Norman Conquest, and 
until the latter part of the fourteenth century followed the 
same general line of development from the round-arched 
Norman or Romanesque through the Early Pointed style 
to the ‘ Decorated’ or geometrical. The main line of 
development was thus so far the same in English and 
Continental Gothic, though, as we should expect, the 
English builders were, to some extent, insular in their ways, 
and their work presented contrasts to that of architects 
across the Channel in certain details. Amongst these 
were the non-adoption of the rose window in this country 
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as a prominent feature of great churches,” the rejection of 
the apse at the east end in favour of the square-ended 
chancel,f the use of the battlement as a finish,t the em- 
phasis on horizontal rather than on vertical lines in 
facades, and a fondness for great length in large churches, 
as at St. Albans, Winchester, Peterborough, and Ely 
Cathedrals, rather than height, which is the notable feature 
of great French churches, like the Cathedrals of Amiens 
and Beauvais, and St. Wulfran’s at Abbeville. By the 
close of the fourteenth century, however, national taste 
and temperament began to tell more decidedly on archi- 
tectural style, and a more marked divergence occurs. In 
England during the third phase of Pointed architecture 
rigid vertical lines predominate, while the parallel French 
style is characterized by flowing lines. English archi- 
tecture becomes monotonous, French exuberant. 

It has been already noted that in the Second Pointed 
Genel period the single lancet light of the Early 
eco English style had passed into a large window 
Third Pointed of several grouped lights, with tracery in 
style, the head of the containing arch. These 
windows were, of course, filled with stained glass. By 


* Few of the French Gothic cathedrals and greater churches are 
without this splendid feature as an adornment of the western facade 

and of the transept ends, the cathedrals of Bayeux and Coutances 
forming exceptions to the general rule. In England, on the other 
hand, the rose window on a large scale is rare, though examples occur 
in the north and south transepts of Lincoln Cathedral, at the east end 
of Durham Cathedral, in the east wall of the north transept at St. 
Mary’s, Cheltenham, and in the west front of the neigbouring church 
of Charlton Kings. 

+ The persistency with which the rectangular chancel was retained 
by Englisn architects is remarkable, and especially so in view of the 
fact that the apse was three times introduced into the ecclesiastical 
architecture of our land—(a@) by the Christian builders of Roman 
Britain ; (4) after the Norman Conquest, as in the great examples of 
Norwich and Peterborough Cathedrals ; and (c) in the Pointed style 
in the splendid example at Westminster Abbey. 

£ See below, pp. 191-2. 
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the latter part of the fourteenth century the art of glass- 
painting had greatly advanced, more opportunity was 
demanded for its scope, and the windows, therefore, 
naturally became larger and larger. The tracery of 
windows, too, began to depart from strict geometrical 
forms, and to run in flowing lines. There are some 
notable examples of this tendency in England, as, e.g., at 
Carlisle Cathedral (the east window), at Selby Abbey, 
Yorkshire (the east window), and at York Minster (the 
west window); but flowing lines in tracery never developed 
to any great extent in this country, though in France, on 
the other hand, geometrical tracery was in the third period 
of Pointed architecture completely superseded by flowing 
lines.* In England the development took a different turn, 
and rigidity of line began to appear in the window tracery 
and in other parts of the structure. This rigidity was at 
first only slightly apparent, but it gradually increased and 
prevailed until, in the case of windows, the tracery even- 
tually assumed the form sometimes described as ‘ gridiron,’ 
consisting almost entirely of parallel vertical lines inter- 
sected by horizontal ones, which are known as transoms. 
This character spread to the whole style of construction, 
and hence the third great type of English Pointed archi- 
tecture peculiar to this country, and commonly known by 
the name of ‘ Perpendicular,’ which was in vogue for two 
centuries, approximately from 1375 to 1575. This develop- 
ment of Pointed architecture into the Perpendicular style 
was more decided and more in the nature of a new 
departure than the parallel development in Continental 
architecture ; in England the previous styles were, for the 
most part, entirely left for the adoption of the new, 
whereas abroad the earlier forms and features more 
frequently survived, and were used within the later style. 
The English Third Pointed style is marked by a general 


* See below, pp. 133-8. 
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squareness of outline, and by a predominance of vertical 
lines. The arch becomes flatter than in the preceding styles, 
taking the four-centred form so characteristic of Tudor 
times that it is often referred to as the Tudor arch. But 
the characteristics of the style need not be entered into 
fully here, since they will be noticed in detail in consider- 
ing the tower architecture of the period. This style, 
coming as it did after the other forms of Pointed archi- 
tecture, and lasting twice as long as they had done, pre- 
dominates over them; many churches were built in it, and 
the majority of earlier churches were either enlarged, 
added to, or rebuilt while it was in vogue; hence it is the 
prevailing and characteristic English style, and com- 
paratively few churches do not exhibit some feature 
belonging to it. The period covered by it was especially 
a tower-building age, and to the builders of this time we 
owe the adornment of our landscape by innumerable towers 
and spires. In the West of England the position of 
almost every village is marked by its square tower, with 
battlement and pinnacles of this style, and in the Eastern 
Counties we meet with a regular succession of bold, square 
towers of this same period. 

The common finish to towers of the Perpendicular style 
consists of a parapet, usually battlemented, and with 
pinnacles at the angles. The square tower 


‘Character- : : 
isticsasseen thus finished with a crown of parapet and 


in towers— pinnacles is, as Petit remarked long ago, one 
(a) battle- ; sae 
mentand of the noblest features of Gothic architecture, 
pinnacles. : ’ : 

and is peculiarly our own. It is not confined 
to one class of buildings, but the town, the village, and 
the cathedral city alike boast it as their chief ornament. 
It appears in every degree of ornamental character, from 
comparative plainness to exceeding gorgeousness, and it 
seems to have been in general use from the close of the 


Second Pointed period until the revived classical archi- 
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tecture prevailed over the decaying Gothic style. It even 
long survived the inroads of the Renaissance, for post- 
Reformation towers were often in their outline and general 
design true to the Gothic tradition, though that design 
might be carried out in classical detail, as, ¢.g., at 
St. Mary’s, Warwick 
(higge7 2). hes torm 
of the pinnacled tower 
thus lingered on long 
after architecture ceased 
to be a living art ; hence, 
perhaps, Ruskin’s con- 
temptuous depreciation 
of the typical English 
tower, when he stigma- 
tized ‘the paltry four 
or eight pinnacled 
things we call towers 
in England’ as ‘mere 
confectioner’s Gothic.’ 
Usually a Perpendicular 


tower has four pin- 
nacles, one at each 


angle, but great rich- 
ness was often attained 
in the crown of the 
tower by adding inter- 


mediate and subor- 
dinate pinnacles to the Fig. 46.—Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 
usual four at the 

angles, as seen, ¢.g., in the very noble upper story added 
in this period to the earlier tower of Melton Mowbray 
parish church, Leicestershire (Fig. 46). Sometimes several 
pinnacles were grouped at the angles, as at Ilminster, 
Somerset (Fig. 60), and in some of the later examples 
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a beautiful crown of sixteen pinnacles was formed for 
the tower by inserting as many as three between each 
angle pinnacle. Gresford tower, Denbighshire (Fig. 47), 
forms an exquisite example of this type of design, and 
shows at the same time, in some of its intermediate pin- 
nacles, the substitution of statuary for the normal pinnacle 


Fig. 47.—Gresford, Denbigh. 


which marks some of the later Perpendicular work. Angels 
are occasionally thus substituted for pinnacles, as in the 
tower of Dersingham (Norfolk), or figures of beasts, as at 
Bearsted (Kent). In some typical and well-known towers 
of this style the angle buttressing takes the form of engaged 
octagonal turrets, and these are continued above the 
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Fig. 48.—Ludlow, 
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battlement, sometimes being capped by pinnacles, as at 
Bath Abbey (Fig. 52), St. Lawrence, Ludlow (Fig. 48), 
and as in the fine bell-tower of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
But often in East Anglia these angle turrets are without 
pinnacles, and terminate in a battlement, as at Great 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge, the west tower of Ely Cathedral, 
many of the gateway towers of the Cambridge colleges, 
and as in the fine tower of the parish church of Henley- 
on-Thames, which both in its material and in its design is 
of East Anglian character, and has been traditionally 
attributed to the East Anglian, Cardinal Wolsey. Upper 
stages were frequently added to towers during the two 
centuries while this style was in vogue, as at Melton 
Mowbray (Fig. 46), and as at Lutterworth (Leicestershire) ; 
or, more rarely, spires were added, as at Norwich Cathedral 
and at Castor, Northants (Fig. 20). Very commonly a 
battlement with pinnacles was added to a tower hitherto 
unfinished, or substituted for some earlier form of finish, 
as at Tewkesbury Abbey (Fig. 17) and at St. John’s, 
Devizes, (Big.21)- 

The commonest and characteristic surface ornamenta- 
tion of this style is a shallow sunk panelling. The design 
@) Panelling is similar to that which the window tracery had 
of wall- assumed, the wall-space being ruled off into 
surface. nun 5 

parallelograms, within each of which an arch- 
let is generally inserted, and each of these miniature arches 
is cusped, usually so as to take a cinquefoil form. Panel- 
ling of this kind was first applied to the battlements—see 
the illustrations of Gresford (Fig. 47) and Ludlow (Fig. 48) 
—and to the plinth; then to the spandrels of large arches 
and to the face of the buttresses, as at Boston (Fig. 53) ; 
finally, as the style advanced, the whole wall-surface was 
covered, as in the detached bell-tower of Evesham Abbey, 
Worcester (Fig. 49). Sometimes the panelling takes the 
form of sunk quatrefoils, as in the parapet of the tower at 
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Fig. 49.—Evesham, Worcestershire. 
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Melton Mowbray (Fig. 46), and in certain districts the 
ornament is almost confined to panelling of quatrefoils. 
This is the case with some of the splendid Somersetshire 
towers, as at Ilminster (Fig. 60), and is especially notice- 
able in the two finest Cornish towers—viz., those of St. 
Austell and Probus. The latter of these has been chosen 
for illustration (Fig. 50); it is a remarkable structure, 
especially when its date is taken into account. It was 
built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but is, for dignity 
of outline and purity of detail, fit to rank with the finest 
towers of the Perpendicular period, and, were we not 
certain of its date, it might well be thought a century 
earlier. Quatrefoils in the panelling of this style very 
often contain shields with armorial bearings or heraldic 
devices, and this is especially the case in the spandrels of 
arches to doorways and in parapets, more particularly in 
East Anglia. Abundant use of heraldic ornament is, in 
fact, characteristic of this period. With the excessive 
elaboration and striving after effect which so often marked 
the later Perpendicular style, a more worldly spirit than 
before seems to have come over architecture, which at this 
time might be said to blazon forth 


‘ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power.’ 


The Tudor emblems of the rose and the portcullis are 
continually met with, and at Lavenham (Suffolk) the 
magnificent tower is adorned with the ‘mullet,’ the 
heraldic device of the Earl of Oxford. 

The faces of buttresses are in this style frequently 
adorned with statuary set in niches, and sheltered by 
(c) The use elaborate canopies of delicately carved taber- 
of statuary . 
toadorn © nacle work, as at Gresford (Fig. 47), St. Mary 
exteriors. Magdalene, Taunton (Fig. 59), and as in the 
bell-tower of the Abbey of Bec, Eure, France (Fig. 94). 
Adornment of this kind was further extended to the 
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Fig. 50.—Probus, Cornwall. 
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surface of the tower, niches containing statuary being 
sometimes set to flank a belfry light, as at Ludlow (Fig. 48), 
or in some cases a niche occupies the centre of a stage of 
the tower, taking the place of a window in the stage below 
the belfry light, as in the east face of the western tower at 

Cheddar, Somerset (Fig. 58). Occasionally a range of 
niches occupies a stage of the tower, as at Probus, Corn- 
wall (Fig. 50). The use of statuary in place of pinnacles 
has been already referred to. 

In the earlier Pointed styles the stages of a tower are 
marked off by a string course more or less bold in 
(@) The use character; but the place of this is now often 
Siena taken, particularly in the western part of 
bands. England, by a horizontal band of ornament 
in shallow panelling. The effect of this is excellent when 
the surface of the tower is otherwise plain, as at Gresford, 
Denbighshire (Fig. 47), though it loses its effect rather 
in some of the Somerset towers through being lost in 
the wealth of other ornament that is employed. This 
is notably the case in the very rich tower of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Taunton (Fig. 59). 

' The tendency of the Perpendicular style as a whole is 
to emphasize the vertical lines of a structure at the expense 
of the horizontal lines. This is seen in interiors, 
(c) A general : ay heee . 
emphasis on ¢.g., 1n the omission of the abacus and in the 
Mahima a practical’ disappearance of the capitals of 
aes columns, for the capital is often retained only 

in a diminutive form as an ornamentation of a 
moulding, while the mouldings of the arch are continued 
down the pier to the plinth, as in the arcade at Bath 
Abbey, or as at Cirencester. Occasionally, though not 
often in this country, the capital entirely disappears, as in 
the nave arcade at Sherborne Minster (Dorset). A like 
emphasis on vertical lines, with a complete subordination 
of horizontal ones, is often seen in the towers of this 
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period, as at Wells Cathedral (the central tower), St. 
Cuthbert’s, in the same city, Evercreech (Somerset), 
Chipping Campden (Gloucester), and Malvern Priory. 
The last of these, which affords a very striking example 
of the preponderance of the vertical element, has been 
taken as the subject for an illustration (Fig. 51). 


Fig, 51.—The Priory Church, Great Malvern, 


A general squareness of form has already been referred 
to as marking the third and particularly English phase 
(f) Square- Of Pointed architecture. The squareness spread 
ness of form. from the characteristic tracery and panelling 
of the style to other features and details. The doorways, 
with their four-centred heads, are often enclosed in a 
square hood moulding, the spandrels being filled with 
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panelling and heraldic emblems. The windows, too, are 
not infrequently enclosed in a square head, and the 
spandrels either filled with blind tracery or, in some 
cases, actually pierced for glass, so that the window itself 
is reduced to a parallelogram in form. Nowhere is this 


Fig. 52.—Bath Abbey. 


character of the late Perpendicular style so well exemplified 
as at Bath Abbey (Fig. 52). The great east window is 
there so treated, and in the tower, which is one of the 
very latest of our great Gothic church towers erected in 
a pure style, without showing any trace of the coming 
enthusiasm for classical art, the belfry lights are pierced 
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openings in a parallelogram of panelled tracery on the 
wall-surface, and the stage beneath is entirely taken up 
with panelled tracery of identical form. 

Allusion has been made to the enlargement of windows 
as one of the leading features of this style, and although 
(@) Belfry the two-light window for a belfry light still 
windows of holds its place in the great majority of towers 
ee he iri fact, two two-light windows on each face 
of the belfry stage is quite the common Perpendicular 
design, particularly in the west—yet tower windows did 
not escape the general tendency. Thus we not infre- 
quently find large windows of several lights, with charac- 
teristic Perpendicular tracery in the head, either in the 
belfry stage or below it, in addition to the great west 
window which, in the case of western towers, so often 
fills up the western face of the ground story. The central 
tower at Ludlow, Salop (Fig. 48), shows a large window 
of four lights in each face in the lantern stage above the 
crossing, and a similar design is repeated in stone panel- 
ling in the belfry stage above, the upper part of the two 
central panels alone being pierced for belfry lights. The 
great west tower of Boston, Lincolnshire (Fig. 53), locally | 
known as ‘the Stump,’ has its lowest stage filled on the 
west side by a large eight-light window ; above this, in the 
next stage, is the very common arrangement of two 
windows of two lights each, but the belfry stage is lighted 
by a large four-light opening divided by a transom, its 
lower section fitted with louvre-boards, and with typical 
tracery of rather rigid lines in the head of the arch. The 
design is thus varied in each stage of this noble tower, and 
the expression of the structure as a whole gains immensely 
through this. Many of the other fine towers erected 
during this period suffer, on the other hand, in their 
general effect through the repetition of the design of the 
belfry stage in the stage, or stages, below, as at Gloucester 
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Fig. 53.—Boston, Lines. 
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Cathedral and St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton (Fig. 59).* 
Belfry windows of more than two lights occur most 
frequently in the rich towers of Somerset and in the bold 
towers of East Anglia. In the latter district the belfry 
stage is very often lighted by a window of three or four 
lights with tracery similar in design to that occurring in 
the range of windows in the clerestory or in the aisles of 
the nave below. As examples showing this treatment of 
the belfry stage we may refer to the towers at St. Peter’s, 
Ipswich, Lavenham, Hoxne (three lights), Framlingham 
(four lights), and to Swaffham and the detached bell-tower 
at East Dereham (three lights). The last named is illus- 
trated in Fig. 119. Many churches in the city of Norwich 
show a like design, St. Giles’s having large belfry windows 
of four lights. 

In the First Pointed period the spire was of the broach 
form; but. in the ‘ Decorated’ style that form was, to a 
Treatment great extent, abandoned,t and the spire was made 
of the spire. to spring from within the parapet of the tower. 
In the Perpendicular style the broach becomes still more 
rare, and is practically only a local feature, nearly all of the 
few examples which exist being confined to the borders of 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. The other form, 
with the spire rising from the centre of an embattled tower, 
is the typical one of the later Gothic style, though in the 
Perpendicular period the spire is not so frequent as in the 
preceding phases of Pointed architecture, the characteristic 
termination of towers being, as has been already stated, a 
battlement with pinnacles. For, the spire having been re- 
duced from a structural roof to an ornamental appendage, 
and the tower being generally of such a character as to be 


* See below, p. 130. 

+ Some very fine spires, however, of the Second Pointed style are of 
the broach form, such as those at Irchester (Northants), Market Har- 
borough (Leicestershire), and Newark-on-Trent (Notts). 
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Fig. 54.—Louth, Lines, 


complete without it, it was 
an easy development to 
omit the spire altogether, 
and work up the crown of 
pinnacles into a prominent 
and satisfactory finish to 
the tower. Nevertheless, 
some of our finest spires 
belong to this period, and 
are exceedingly graceful 
and pleasing in outline, 
as those of Louth, Lin- 
colnshire (Fig3854)aaeot 
Michael’s, Coventry 
(Fig. 83), and St. Mary’s, 
Whittlesea (Cambs). 
Crockets are still used, 
but spire-lights are not so 
common, except locally, as 
in Northamptonshire and 
Leicestershire, where the 
spire-light was always a 
prominent feature. The 
flying buttress is now 
often used to connect the 
spire with the angle pin- 
nacles of the tower. The 
spire at Louth (Fig. 54) 
is a beautiful example of 
the more ornate composi- 
tron’ of this speriod. alt 
shows rich panelled and 
crocketed pinnacles, and 
fine flying buttresses of 
open tracery, with a 
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slender crocketed 
spire, in which the 
spire-light appears 
only as a very sub- 
ordinate feature. 
Much of the work 
of this period is 
plainer in char- 
acter than the ex- 
ample of Louth 
just referred to. 
Perpendicular 
enurches aid 
towers are, in fact, 
not seldom plain 
even to meagre- 
ness and poverty 
of detail. Some 
plain towers of 
this—style “are, 
however, effective 
because of their 
good proportions, 
and of this cate- 
gory the tower 
and spire of Pat- 
rington (Yorks) 
may be referred 
to as an instance. 
There is in this 
case a general 
absence of detail, 
and the angle pin- 
nacles with their 
flying buttresses 
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Fig. 55.—Patrington, Yorks 
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are both mean-looking and awkward, though an expression 
of grace and dignity is given to the composition as a whole 
by the open octagonal screen, with its crown of pinnacles, 
which surrounds the base of the lofty spire (Fig. 55). As 

a spire design this of Patrington is probably unique. 
While the spire is not so very common in the Perpen- 
dicular style, a small octagonal upper story to a western 
tower, or an octagonal central lantern tower upon a square 
base, is far from un- 
common. This makes 
an elaborate 


Anoctago- .. : 
nallantern finish, since 
or upper 

story fre- the octagon 
quently stage, as 
occurs. 


well as the 
square tower on which 
it stands, hasette 
crown of battlements 
and pinnacles, and is 
often connected to the 
corner pinnacles of the 
tower by flying but- 


tresses. “Boston 
Fig. 56.—St. Mary’s, Stafford. Church shows in its 
great west tower a fine 

example of this method of treatment (Fig. 53), and other 
good examples occur at Fotheringhay and Lowick (both 
in Northants). St. Mary’s, Stafford (Fig. 56), has a 
rich central tower thus designed: its height is not 
great; the alternate faces of the octagon have belfry 
lights, and the whole is finished with a very graceful 
parapet with slender pinnacles. The broad square stage 
upon which the octagon stands scarcely rises above the 
ridge of the church roof, but the transition to the octagon 
form, which otherwise would appear too thin and slender 
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for the great church of which it is the central feature, 
is excellently effected for the eye by the unusually large 
pinnacles at the four angles. At Tong, Salop (Fig. 57), 
is a very fine parochial church, of the Perpendicular style 
throughout, which also shows a central octagon rising 
from a square 
base; but this is 
much simpler and 
plainer in its de- 
sign than that of 
St. Mary’s, Staf- 
ford. The octagon 
story at Tong is 
crowned bya stone 
spire which makes 
a very effective 
central feature. 
This combination 
of square tower, 


octagon, and spire 
is found in several 
of the best steeples 
belonging to this 
period, as, ¢g., at 
St. Michael’s, 
Coventry. (Fig. 
83), Nassington 
(Northants), and Fig. 57.—Tong, Salop. 

Exton (Rutland). 

Before leaving the English towers of this period to note 
the principal features in which the parallel Continental 
Local groups style diverged, it should be remarked that, 
pnt from one cause or another, different localities 
tive features. jn our own country developed a distinct treat- 
ment of architectural style, and accordingly we find local 
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peculiarities and local types of Third Pointed architecture. 
This is particularly the case with towers, of which two 
or three local groups occur with strongly marked dis- 
tinctive features. 

Of these local groups we will first note the Somerset 
group, because for magnificence of conception and for 
ia), Phe variety of design in detail most students of 
Somerset architecture would no doubt agree in placing 
Sane the typical Somerset tower first amongst 
structures of its kind. Towers of the type referred to 
may conveniently be named the Somerset group, because 
most examples of the class occur in that county, though 
other examples occur in districts bordering upon it, 
particularly in South Gloucestershire, as at St. Stephen’s, 
Bristol, and at Thornbury, and even across the Bristol 
Channel, as at St. John’s, Cardiff. The~excellence of the 
towers of the district 1s accounted for partly by geological 
conditions, there being abundance of good stone easily 
obtainable. But it 1s also to be accounted for by the 
example and.influence, if not the active assistance, of the 
great Abbey of Glastonbury. At St. Mary Magdalene, 
Taunton, on the transoms of the two upper series of 
windows in the tower, are sculptured angels supporting 
shields on which are carved the letters ‘R. B.’ These are 
probably the initials of Richard Bere, Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, installed on January 20, 1493, who is known to have 
been a great architect, and to have added much to the 
abbey buildings and to the churches of Glastonbury. 
St. Benignus, Glastonbury, was rebuilt by him, and on the 
wall of the north porch of this church are the same initials, 
‘R. B.,’ surmounted by the Abbot’s mitre. A tradition 
attributes the erection of so many splendid towers in this 
particular district to the initiative of King Henry VIL., in 
consideration of the support afforded him in his contest 
with the House of York by the people of Somerset. But 
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this cannot be accepted—at any rate, as a complete explana- 
tion—because some of the towers in question are without 
doubt earlier than the reign of that King. The principal 


features which distin- 
guish the towers be- 
longing to this group 
are as follows: 

I. The parapets, in- 
stead of being simple 
battlements, are either 
pierced with a geo- 
metrical pattern, as at 
Cheddar (Fig. 58), 
Wrington, Huish Epis- 
copi, Shepton Mallet, 
and Winscombe, or the 
usual Perpendicular 
panelling, instead of 
being blind, takes in the 
battlemented parapet 
the form of open 
tracery, as at St. Mary 
Magdalene, Taunton 
(Fig. 59), Dundry 
(Somerset), Thornbury 
(Glroumeestery,. St: 
Stephen’s, Bristol, 
Gloucester Cathedral, 
and Magdalen Tower 
at Oxford. 

2. When the battle- 
ment thus consists of 
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Fig. 58.—Cheddar, Somerset, 


open tracery, the corner pinnacles are frequently also pierced, 
so as to become cages of open tracery, and at the angles extra 
pinnacles of slender proportion are bracketed out, resting 
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Fig. 59.—St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton. 
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on corbels and connected with the main pinnacles by 
miniature flying buttresses. A very rich crown to the tower 
is thus obtained, though it is, if anything, rather overdone 
in ornament, resembling an example of the confectioner’s 
art rather than a structure in stone, and overweighting the 
tower beneath. Instances of this method of treatment 


Fig. 60,—Ilminster, Somerset. 


are St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton (Fig. 59), Dundry, 
St. John’s (Glastonbury), Thornbury (Gloucestershire), 
and St. Stephen’s, Bristol. 

3. The pinnacles at the angles are often clustered, as at 
Ilminster (Fig. 60), Evercreech, North Petherton, Staple 
Fitzpaine, and Wrington. 
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4. Canopied niches with statuary are especially common 
in the towers of this district, as at Cheddar (Fig. 58), Isle 
Abbots, Kingsbury Episcopi, and Huish Episcopi. 

5. The stair turret is often a prominent and graceful 
feature of the design, being extended above the parapet 
and finished with a large pinnacle, as at Cheddar (Fig. 58), 
Shepton Mallet, Winscombe, and Bruton. 

6. The buttresses become diagonal in the upper part 
of the tower, as at Cheddar (Fig. 58), Shepton Mallet, 
Winscombe, and Evercreech. 

7. Blind tracery similar to that of the actual windows is 
often employed as a decoration of the wall-space. This 
feature the late Professor Freeman named ‘panelling 
in the form of windows.’ It occurs in some cases flanking 
the belfry window, as at Cheddar (Fig. 58), Axbridge, 
Banwell, and Blagdon; sometimes the stage below the 
belfry openings is thus treated, as at Ilminster (Fig. 60). 

8. Pierced tracery in stone, generally in quatrefoil 
forms, often takes the place of the usual louvre-boards in 
the belfry windows, as at St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton 
(Fig. 59), Ilminster (Fig. 60), North Petherton, Huish 
Episcopi, Evercreech, and Staple Fitzpaine. 

9g. Horizontal bands of ornament, which are character- 
istic of the style as a whole, are especially frequent in this 
district, as at St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton (Fig. 59), 
North Petherton, and Huish Episcopi. 

Another well-defined group of towers with marked 
character of its own is the East Anglian. In Norfolk, 
()) The East Suffolk, and the adjoining part of Essex, many 
Anglian church towers were built in the Perpendicular 
es period of bold and massive proportions, and 
with some excellent features of design. Like the Somerset 
towers, these are, in the majority of cases, western towers 
with a western doorway to the church in the ground stage, 
but they scale better with the churches to which they are 
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attached. In Somerset exceptionally beautiful and majestic 
towers are sometimes attached to churches that are of 
inconsiderable elevation, and must even be pronounced 
commonplace, whereas in East Anglia the churches 
themselves are fre- 

quently on a great vs 

scale, with a long 
and lofty range of 
richly traceried 
clerestory win- 
dows, so that 
church and tower 


taken together 
form a better pro- 
portioned and 
more harmonious 
whole, as, ¢.g., in 
the magnificent ex- 
amples at Cromer 
and Wymondham, 
Norfolk (Fig. 116), 
or at “Lavenham, 
Southwold (Fig. 
62), and Blyth- 
borough, Suffolk. 
t. AS: 1s natural, 
the geological 
formation of the 


locality accounts 
for the peculiar Fig, 61.—Chelmsford. 

form which some 

features of the Perpendicular style take in the district. The 
principal building material easily obtainable is flint, and this 
is used in combination with stone for the panel decoration 
of wall-surfaces characteristic of the period. The stone 
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is cut to the requisite forms to represent the framework, 
and the panels are then filled in with squared flints, show- 
ing a smooth black surface. The characteristic ornamenta- 
tion of the style, which elsewhere appears in relief, thus 
appears as a black-and-white pattern with level surface. 
This ornament, when it occurs on towers, usually appears, 
as is the case with the sunk panelling in other localities, 
on the parapet, which is often without pinnacles, on the 
plinth, and on the faces of the buttresses, as at Wymond- 
ham, Norfolk (Fig. 116), Chelmsford (Fig. 61), and at 
Lavenham, Campsea Ash, Walberswick, and Woodbridge 
(Suffolk). But occasionally also the black-and-white 
panelling, in varied designs of tracery, tabernacle work, 
geometrical figures, and chess-board pattern, is extended 
over a whole wall-surface with very rich effect, as at 
Southwold, Suffolk (Fig. 62), where the western face of the 
ground story of the tower is beautifully ornamented in 
this way, and at Eye (Suffolk), where the whole of the 
western face of the tower and each face of the belfry 
stage are similarly treated. Religious emblems, as the 
chalice and Host on the plinth of Woodbridge tower; 
heraldic devices, as the mullet of the Earl of Oxford at 
Lavenham; or inscriptions, as the invocation SCT. EDMUND 
ORA P. NOBIS in beautiful crowned letters round the west 
window at Southwold, often play an important part in the 
black-and-white decoration. The chess-board pattern, 
which is a more or less subordinate feature in the orna- 
ment of some of the finest East Anglian towers, as at 
Southwold (Fig. 62), and in the plinth of the fine (ruined) 
church at Covehithe (Suffolk), is in some cases, notably in 
Herts and Beds, spread over the whole surface of the 
tower, as at Barnet and Luton. 

2. A good many East Anglian towers were never com- 
pleted, but finish in an abrupt horizontal line, the parapet 
having never been added. This, though from a strict 
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Fig. 62.—Southwold, Suffolk. 
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point of view an accidental blemish, gives to some of the 
finest towers their air of solemn majesty, as at Wymond- 
ham (Fig. 116) and East Dereham (Fig. 119) in Norfolk, 
and at Southwold. (Fig. 62), Beccles (Fig. 63), and 
Lavenham in Suffolk. Most of these unfinished examples 


od 


Fig. 63.—Beccles, Suffolk, 


are towers that were in course of construction during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, when, in the first place, 
the ravages of the Black Death seriously interfered with 
building operations in this part of the country; and then 
came the Reformation, and with it a general cessation of 
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church-building, particularly in East Anglia; for this 
district, through its constant commercial intercourse with 
the Low Countries, became more infected with Anabaptism, 
and more disposed to depart from the old faith, and from 
all that was identified with it, than other parts of our 
country. 

3. The towers of a large number of East Anglian 
churches gain their characteristic expression and: outline 
from two noteworthy local peculiarities of design. These 
are (1) the omission of pinnacles from the battlemented 
parapet, and (2) the absence of buttresses in the upper 
part of the tower, the buttresses dying off into the tower 
near the base of the belfry stage, or, in some cases, 
within the belfry stage and below the parapet. Both 
these features often occur in one tower. Examples are 
St. Giles’s, Norwich, St. Mary’s, Thetford, Hunstanton, 
Overstrand, Wells-next-the-Sea, and Hintlesham (Norfolk), 
St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmunds, Stowmarket, Covehithe, 
Pettistree, and Thorndon (Suffolk). Even where pinnacles 
occur they are often undeveloped and insignificant in 
appearance, as at Aylsham, Martham, Barton Turf, 
Reedham, Belaugh, and East Harling in Norfolk, or at 
Bacton, Blythborough, and Woodbridge in Suffolk. 

4. Spires in stone are, as has been noted above, un- 
common in the East of England, and the wooden ones 
covered with lead, though occasionally of the usual form, 
as at Hadleigh, are more usually attenuated, so as to 
become little more than an ornament in the centre of the 
tower roof, as at Lowestoft, Yoxford, and Bacton (Suffolk). 
Frequently the lower part of a slender spire of this kind 
forms an open cage for the sanctus bell, as at Chelmsford 
(Fig. 61). Other examples of the characteristic spirelet 
forming a bell-fléche on the tower occur at St. Peter’s, 
Sudbury, Brandon, Boxford, and Stowmarket in Suffolk, 
and at Swaffham and Shipdham in Norfolk. Sometimes 
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the sanctus bell is hung in a gable or turret over the chancel 
arch, as at Swaffham, Shipdham, and Walpole St. Peter in 
Norfolk, this being the most usual arrangement in Eng- 
land. At Southwold there is a delicate bell-fléche midway 
along the ridge of the long unbroken roof (Fig. 62), re- 
minding us of the Continental arrangement, as, ¢.g., at 
Caudebec-en-Caux (Seine Inférieure, France). But much 
more frequently in East Anglia we find the little bell on 
the exterior of the tower, and the spirelet containing it, 
whilst almost always a pleasing feature, is sometimes a 
very graceful and ornate addition to the tower, as at 
St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, and at East Harling, Nor- 
folk. The latter of these reminds us of the elaborate 
structures which serve a similar purpose at Conches 
(Eure, France) and on the belfry at Evreux (Fig iia. 
Open cages for an exterior bell, but not of a spire form, 
are also found on several East Anglian towers, sometimes 
of rather elaborate design, as at Diss (Norfolk) and Hales- 
worth (Suffolk), in other cases a simple iron framework, 
as at Cavendish (Suffolk). 

5. The East Anglian Third Pointed towers are pleasing, 
as a rule, as compositions, because they are free from the 
tendency to repetition of design in successive stages which 
often distinguishes the otherwise fine towers of the period. 
In East Anglia the ground story of the west tower is 
generally very lofty, having its west face occupied by a 
large window, with perhaps a doorway below, and opening 
by an arch of tall proportions into the nave on its east 
side. The intermediate stage between this and the belfry 
stage is sometimes quite plain, with perhaps a very small 
light on its west face, as at Woodbridge, Southwold 
(Fig. 62), Ufford, or Campsea Ash (Suffolk); but some 
towers, particularly in Norfolk, have in the intermediate 
stage of the tower a small square light filled with pierced 
tracery of elaborate and sometimes rose-like design, and 
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examples of this beautifully carved and effective treatment 
of an intermediate stage of a lofty tower are found at 
Worstead (Fig. 42), Banningham, Westwick, and Barton. 


A few Northamptonshire towers—e.g., the fine west tower 


at Welby—show this 
same peculiarity of 
design. 

In other districts, 
again, the towers of 
(c) The this period 
Devonshire present 
sag local pecu- 
liarities of design, 
though these are not 
elsewhere quite so 
marked, nor are the 
towers on the whole 
so magnificently con- 
ceived, as in the two 
groups already men- 
tioned. The Devon- 
shire Third Pointed 
towers, and more 
particularly those in 
the eastern and 
southern portions of 
the county, may, 
however, be referred 
to as having rather 
a distinctive char- 
acter of their own. 


Fig. 64.—Harberton, Devon. 


Many of these towers are built in a red sandstone, which 


does not admit of much fine ornamental work, and are 


accordingly somewhat severe in appearance. The belfry 


light is seldom a prominent feature; often it is quite 
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small and plain, and sometimes of one light only, as 
at St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, and at Harberton (Fig. 64), 
although a more elaborate belfry window of three lights 
with tracery occurs.in some of the towers of greater 
scale, as at St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Totnes, Combe 
Martin, and Widdecombe-in-the-Moor. The lower stages 
are in many cases unlighted, except, perhaps, by a west 
window, or by a loophole-like slit, as at St. Sidwell’s 
and St. Thomas’, Exeter, and at Harberton (Fig. 64). Pin- 
nacles are either absent altogether, as at St. Sidwell’s, 
Exeter, Woodbury, Bideford, and Landkey, or are com- 
paratively poor features, as at Harberton, and often very 
much attenuated, giving a meagre and starved look to 
towers that are otherwise well proportioned, as at Combe 
Martin, Sourton, and Tiverton. But a few Devonshire 
towers, especially Totnes, Widdecombe-in-the-Moor, and 
St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, have well-developed pinnacles, 
and present a very fine outline. The stair-turret becomes 
a prominent feature, and is often of excessively great scale 
as compared with the tower, being carried above the 
parapet and finished with a battlement of its own, as at 
Harberton (Fig. 64), Payhembury, Woodbury, and Land- 
key. The turret sometimes occupies the greater part of 
that side of the tower on which it stands, thrusting the 
belfry light from the centre, as at St. Sidwell’s, Exeter ; in 
other examples the stair-turret is set in the centre of one 
side of the tower with a small single-light belfry window 
on either side of it, as at Harberton (Fig. 64). A good 
many Devonshire towers are unbuttressed, such as Staver- 
ton, Payhembury, and Tawstock, and where buttresses are 
employed they are narrow, flat, almost or quite unadorned, 
do not reach in many cases to the parapet, and are set not 
quite at the angles of the tower, as at St. Sidwell’s and 
St. Thomas’, Exeter, Harberton, Combe Martin, Hartland, 
Tiverton, and Berry Pomeroy. The undeveloped and thin 
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buttresses and pinnacles which are thus so often found in 
Devonshire are mainly responsible for the poor appear- 
ance of the local towers, which fail, in general, to attain 
that impressiveness which their proportion should secure 
for them. 

It has been already noted that the earlier Pointed archi- 
tecture developed on parallel lines in this country and in 
See France, but that a marked divergence occurred 
thecorre- in the Third Pointed style. We must now point 
(Prambey. out the distinctive features of this third phase of 
pews in Continental Gothic architecture. The general 

movement of architecture was everywhere in the 
same direction in Western Europe, and development, or 
decay, as some would prefer to call it, still went broadly 
on the same lines. The verticality of the Pointed style 
became emphasized on the Continent, as in England, by the 
softening, or even by the omission, of horizontal lines. 
Arch mouldings are often carried down to the base of a pier, 
the capital being much reduced or disappearing altogether, 
and in French Third Pointed style the mouldings often 
die away into the column without impost or capital, as at 
Notre Dame, St. Lé, or at St. Germain, Argentan (Orne). 
It is a weakness of Continental architecture of this period, 
as also of English, that elaboration of ornament is gained 
by multiplication of identical forms, and the ornament of 
the style is itself to some extent identical in character both 
in the English and foreign Gothic of the period. This is 
notably the case with the employment of statuary in 
canopied niches to decorate the face of buttresses, as in 
the very fine towers at Rugles (Fig. 65) and at the Abbey 
of Bec-Hellouin (Fig. 94). This form of ornament is, 
however, more lavishly used, and is more often applied to 
other parts of the structure in France than in our own 
country. The magnificent western fagades of some of the 
great French churches are adorned with ranges of statuary 
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under canopies in a manner which finds its only parallel 
with us at the Cathedral of Lichfield, and the same kind 


Fig, 65.—Rugles, Eure. 


of decoration is wonderfully employed in the receding 
arches of great portals, as at Amiens and Reims Cathe- 
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drals. But though in a general way the English and the 
Continental Third Pointed styles correspond, a different 
expression is given to the latter through remarkable diver- 
gences in details of design. Thus, while the geometrical 
tracery of the Second Pointed style passed in England 
into the rigid lines of the Perpendicular, in France it was 
succeeded by tracery of flowing lines, the openings taking, 
as the style developed, a flame-like form ; hence the name 
‘Flamboyant’ which is applied to this phase of archi- 
tecture. 

To come to towers in particular. The period covered 
by the Third Pointed style was abroad, as in England, a 
great tower-building era, and the towers are for the most 
part of good outline, and frequently designed with rich 
detail. In Normandy an octagon lantern is sometimes 
set upon the tower, to the corner pinnacles of which it is 
connected by flying buttresses, as in some of our own 
Perpendicular towers. The fine central tower of St. Ouen 
at Rouen (Fig. 66) is one of the best known, as it is one 
of the richest and most graceful, specimens of this type of 
design. In spite of Ruskin’s criticism of the great pin- 
nacles as ‘four idle servants,’ most students will agree 
with Professor Freeman in his enthusiastic admiration of 
‘the inimitable St. Ouen’s.’ It will be noticed that the 
pinnacles are capped with small cupolas, a feature which 
sometimes occurs in our own Perpendicular style, as at 
the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. The south- 
western tower of the Cathedral at Rouen, locally known 
as the ‘Tour de Beurre,’ is another example of very rich 
design with octagonal upper story. A local type in 
Lower Normandy also exhibits an octagon story, of small 
proportions, surmounting a large and ornate square tower, 
as at Rugles (Fig. 65) and at the Church of the Made- 
leine, Verneuil-sur-Avre (Eure). The surface panelling, 
which is somewhat common in England, is not often 
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found in this style in France, rangés of canopied niches 
often taking an analogous place in tower decoration, as at 
Notre Dame de l’Epine (Fig. 70), near Chalons-sur-Marne. 


Fig, 66.—St. Ouen, Rouen. 


But in the northern part of France, especially in the dis- 
trict where communication with this country was fre- 
quent, we sometimes find shallow sunk panelling used as 
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Fig. 67.—The Abbey of St. Bertin, St. Omer. 
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a surface ornament, as at St. Omef in’ the western towers 
of Notre Dame and of the ruined Abbey of St. Bertin 
(Fig. 67), and as in the fine Town Belfry at Bergues 
(Fig. 68), near Dunkerque, and perhaps we should not be 
wrong in attributing this feature to English influence. 
The Continental work of the period is, however, markedly 
distinguished from contemporary work in England by the 
large use that is made of open tracery. This occurs com- 
monly and regularly in parapets. In England the battle- 
ment is the almost universal finish characteristic of the 
style, but examples of this are exceedingly rare across the 
Channel. St. Jacques at Dieppe shows about the only 
case of it, besides a few examples in the south-west (see 
p. 192), and there it is not at all prominent, occurring as a 
sort of ornamental band about the middle of the tower. 
The parapet of pierced tracery, on the other hand, which 
in this country occurs with comparative rarity and as a 
local feature, notably, e¢.g., in a good many of the fine 
Somerset towers, is the regular finish in France. Often 
the pierced tracery of parapets takes geometrical or flow- 
ing forms of great beauty, and these are, in some in- 
stances, wonderfully varied; but as the style advanced 
the characteristic, flame-like tracery superseded other 
forms, and uniform parapets entirely composed of this 
design came into vogue. As an example the Belfry of 
Calais may be referred to (Fig. 112). The same fondness 
for pierced tracery is also shown in the lace-like cusping 
frequently attached to arches, especially of doorways—as 
at St. Gilles, Abbeville, or at La Trinité, Vendéme—or of 
belfry windows, and giving a very gorgeous and rich ap- 
pearance. The belfry windows are thus treated at Rugles 
(Fig. 65), and again in the fine and ornate towers of the 
Madeleine, Verneuil-sur-Avre (Eure), and St. Martin at 
Laigle (Orne). Finally, the ornamentation of the spire, 
which earlier consisted of bands of incised ornament, was 
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Fig. 68.—The Belfry of Bevgues, Nord. 
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Fig. 69.—St, Maclou, Rouen. 


also pierced, as at St. Maclou, Rouen (Fig. 69), and that 
eventually to such an extent that only the crocketed ribs 


remained as a skeleton framework, the intervening spaces 
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being either left entirely open, as in the fine western 


spires at Notre Dame de l’Epine (Fig. 70), or filled with 
lace-like patterns of open tracery, as at St. Gertrude, 


Fig. 70.—Notre Dame de |’ Epine. 


This last example shows a type of 


Louvain (Fig. 71). 


spire characteristic of the latest Continental Gothic, 


adopted in some of the greatest German churches of the 
Pointed style, as at Freiburg-im- Breisgau, Ratisbon, 
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Strasbourg, Cologne, and Ulm, and found also in Switzer- 
land, as at Berne, and as far south as in the western towers 
of the highly ornate Cathedral of Burgos, in Spain. 


Fig, 71.—St. Gertrude, Louvain. 


The examples of Third Pointed towers illustrated in 
the drawings are mostly satisfactory in scale and design 
and rich in effect; for the work of this period could be 
exceedingly good, and in towers most often was so. At 
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the same time, it must be remembered that the Gothic 
style had reached its culminating point in the fifteenth 
Decayof _ century,and decay had already set in. Instances 
ee eure are not wanting, both in this country and on 
ea the Continent, which show plainly that design 
period. often ceased to be original and could be very 
bald, and, further, that the execution could sometimes be 
poor or even bad. Tracery, especially on the Continent, 
was sometimes omitted altogether, or where it was re- 
tained became clumsy and stiff, the cusps of the lights or 
openings being omitted. Mouldings became shallow and 
wide, and columns, buttresses, or pinnacles became at- 
tenuated, with the result that not a few towers of this age 


have a meagre and flat appearance. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE RENAISSANCE STYLE 


THE Renaissance of the sixteenth century was in the first 
place a literary revival, and men occupied themselves in 
Revival of the study of the old Greek and Latin writers. 
classicalart. But it was inevitable that this revival should in 
time affect the various departments of man’s life. Intel- 
lectual culture and activity was bound to influence religious 
belief and practice, and also to tell on the emotional and 
zesthetic side of human nature. Thus it was that the New 
Learning speedily affected religion, and was one of the 
causes contributing to the Reformation. Similarly, it 
influenced art, and from being a literary revival became in 
time a change of taste, for with a revived interest in 
ancient Greece and Rome, with their wonderful literature, 
there came an enthusiasm for Classical architecture and 
art. 
The Renaissance period of English architecture may 
conveniently be divided into three parts. The first of 
__ these, extending from the latter part of the 
First period. ; 
of English Sixteenth century down to the Great Rebellion, 
Sverre was marked by the grafting of Classical details 
kote Gtens upon the existing and decaying Third Pointed 
style. During this time there was, in our own 
country, little church-building. The fall of the monasteries, 
which in the Middle Ages had been the great patrons of 
architecture, had doubtless diverted much money from 
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those sources upon which church-building had mainly 
depended, while the abolition of chantries had diverted 
the interest of rich laymen from building or adorning 
churches. The endowments and lands of the old religious 
houses had passed to the country gentry, and we find 
accordingly that, from the latter part of the sixteenth 
century onwards, building activity in this country was for 
the most part confined to the erection of country houses. 
At the same time the Pointed style, as has been noted at 
the close of the last chapter, had decayed, and was in 
no condition to resist the invasion of a new style that 
appeared more enduring than itself. Men had learned to 
look upon Italy as the home of all the arts, and considered 
that the ideal thing in architecture must be on the lines 
of the five Classical ‘ orders,’ as they were called. These 
were the Tuscan (in reality a Roman variety of Doric), the 
Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Composite, this 
last being a mixture of Ionic and Corinthian. In England, 
before the Civil War, enthusiasm for Classical design 
scarcely showed itself either in principle of construction or 
in the main outline of buildings, but appeared almost ex- 
clusively in details of design or in additions which were 
made to already existing buildings. Thus, in country 
mansions and manor-houses which are of late Perpendicular 
style we often find that a porch was added at the front door, 
or a fireplace put in, with columns and entablature of a 

lassical style, in the later years of Queen Elizabeth or 
during the reign of James I. The style which goes by the 
name of Jacobean, and of which so many country houses 
furnish examples, is, in fact, a debased Perpendicular with 
detail or surface decoration of one or more of the Classical 
orders. All five of the orders are sometimes thus employed 
to adorn a frontage, as is the case in the tower of the old 
schools at Oxford. Of church-building little was done 
during the period under consideration, as has been already 
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said, although we come across a good many additions 
made in Classical style—e.g., an occasional porch or door- 
way. Of this kind of addition one of the finest specimens 
is the octagonal western porch at Sunningwell (Berks), 
which is attributed to Bishop Jewel, who was for some 
time rector of the parish. Very many pulpits date from 
this time, and also some very elaborate screen-work, as at 
Yarnton (Oxon), Wadham College, Oxford, Abbey Dore 
(Herefordshire), Walden (Herts), and Croscombe 
(Somerset). Most especially tombs of the gentry erected 
at this period were often executed in a massive and 
ponderous, though very ornate, fashion after a Classical 
design, as at Burford (Oxon), Borley (Essex), and the 
Earl of Leicester’s monument in the Beauchamp Chapel 
at St. Mary’s, Warwick. Some of these Classical monu- 
ments were very graceful and finely executed, as is par- 
ticularly the case with the beautiful terra-cotta examples 
at Layer Marney (Essex) and Wymondham (Norfolk). At 
the same time the taste for medieval architecture still 
lingered, especially at the Universities. A great many of 
the college buildings at Oxford and Cambridge belong to 
the seventeenth century, and in their general design are 
of more or less satisfactory Third Pointed style, though 
the growing fancy for Classical art shows itself in the 
details, as, e.g., in the buildings of Wadham College and 
in parts of Merton and Jesus Colleges at Oxford. The 
revival of Churchmanship under Archbishop Laud led to 
some church-building, and churches built under the 
influence of that revival show the same features—a good 
outline of late Third Pointed type with a tendency to 
classicalise in the details. St. Catherine’s Cree in Leaden- 
hall Street, London, and St. John’s, Leeds, may be quoted 
as examples. In towers of the period the traditional 
proportions and outline were similarly preserved, but with 
Classical detail; indeed, it is remarkable that the spirit of 
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the old masters in architecture was to so great an extent 
preserved amidst the general contempt for their designs 
in detail. Thus towers 
built at this time are 
not infrequently, like 
those of Woodstock 
(Oxon) or: Badby 
(Northants), of good 
outline and imposing 


when viewed from a 
little distance, but bald- 
looking and ugly upon 
a nearer view. The 
most stately tower that 


we have belonging to 
this type of architecture 
is doubtless that which 
stands on open arches 
at the west end of St. 
Mary’s, Warwick (Fig. 


72). This tower presents 
a very fine outline, and, 
owing to the absence of 
buttresses, is of slender 
proportions; in general 
appearance it resembles 
some of our best Perpen- 
dicular towers, 
though its de- -—-== 
tailed orna- Le 


ment, which is 
profuse, is in Fig. 72.—-St. Mary's, Warwick, 
Classical style. 
While in England, as has been remarked, the type of 
architecture under consideration is, from various causes, 
10—2 
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chiefly seen in domestic buildings, in France there was 
little or no cessation in church-building. Across the 
Comparison Channel no Reformation, with its accompanying 
withthe changeinreligioussentiment, intervened to check 
correspond- : : 

ing French the inroads of this new departure upon eccle- 
eoie siastical architecture. Nor was there, in France, 
any-identification of the Pointed style in men’s minds with 
a system of superstition and intolerance which had passed 
away, as seems to have been the case in this country, and 
against which the work of the great Caroline divines of 
the Laudian school was a protest. Hence, in France we 
come across a good many large and ornate churches in the 
peculiar style of which we are speaking, and which the 
Englishman would call a Continental variety of his own 
‘Jacobean? style. “Ihe! design is; in the mainy si hid 
Pointed (Flamboyant), with detail of a characteristic kind, 
but there is a tendency to express the Gothic design in 
terms of Classical art. In many a church from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century onwards the Renaissance sets 
itself to do Gothic work, frequently with remarkable result, 
and not seldom with striking and excellent effect, as at 
Paris in the Churches of St. Eustache and St. Etienne-du- 
Mont, at Evreux in the facade of the cathedral, at Gisors 
(Eure), in the facade and western towers, in the choir of 
Beaumont-le-Roger (Eure), at St. Amand-les-Eaux (Nord) 
in the western fagade and tower, at St. Remi, Dieppe V 
(Seine Inférieure), at Caen (Calvados) in the wonderful 
chevet of St. Pierre, at Villeneuve-sur-Yonne and Cravant 
(Yonne), and at Dijon in the splendid church of St. 
Michel. The fagade in this last example is conceived 
entirely on the plan and outline of the great churches of 
the Pointed style; it has bold buttresses, the usual three 
entrances, and is crowned by two towers of noble propor- 
tions. But all the details are Classical. The windows 
are round-headed, and mostly without tracery ; the surface 
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Fig. 73.—St. Jacques, Compiegne, Oise. 
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of the facade is covered with ornament, consisting of 
niches, small columns, and miniature entablatures and 


Fig. 74 —Ste Marie-du-Mont, Manche. 


pediments, and the 
towers are finished 
with cupolas. Some 


‘typical towers have 


been chosen to illus- 
trate the style. St: 
Jacques at Com- 
piégne (Fig? 73) 
shows in its western 
tower a late Third 
Pointed design with 
a tendency to classi- 
calise in the lantern 
at the top. The rich 
and massive central 
tower of the village 
Church of Ste Marie- 
du-Mont, Manche 
(Fig. 74), exhibits the 
same tendency in a 
more advanced form. 
In its belfry stage 
this tower strongly 
resembles the neigh- 
bouring tower of 
Carentan (Fig. 43), 
but it Has a large 
octagonal story 
superimposed with 
Classical detail and 
with domical finish. 


Perhaps still better examples are furnished by the towers 
of St. Germain at Argentan (Orne). The central lantern 
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tower is of the very latest Flamboyant, the curious form 
of the tracery in the lights being due to Classical influence, 
and the roof within the parapet taking a domical form. 
But the great tower which stands near the west end of the 
north side of the church is more thoroughly Renaissance 
in style. Its conception, indeed, is Gothic, with pinnacles, 
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Fig. 75.—Avrgentan, Orne. 


flying buttresses, and octagon lantern upon a massive 
square tower, but the pinnacles are urns and the octagon 
is crowned by a shallow dome; all the detail is, in fact, 
Classical. This fine tower reminds one of some of Wren’s 
best work, though it has an expression of solemn grandeur 
which is lacking in any building of the English Renaissance, 
and it groups most effectively with the central lantern 


(Big. 75). 
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The second period of the influence of the Renaissance 
upon English architecture, extending from the Restoration 
eee of Charles II. to Queen Anne, was marked by 
period of an attempt to revive the Classical as an 
a ean tat architectural style. The English traditional 


—from the 
Restoration 


toQueen art came in like a flood, sweeping all before it. 
ee Inigo Jones (1573-1652) was the first English 
architect to revive the Classical architecture as a con- 
structive style. In some of his work, it is true, he did not 
depart from the Gothic tradition, as, ¢.g., in his building 
in the inner quadrangle at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
undertaken under the direction of Archbishop Laud, who 
was then president of the college. Inigo Jones’s great 
design for.a new palace for Charles I. at Whitehall shows 
the first reversion in this country to Classical architecture 
as a constructive style, for in it the Classical orders are 
not, as in Jacobean work, and as in the architect’s own 
work at St. John’s College, mere surface ornament on a 
building of Gothic design, but they appear as an integral 
part of the structure and design themselves. Of this vast 
building planned by Inigo Jones only the banqueting-hall 
was built. Then came the Civil War, and with it a 
general interruption of all building work. Since the 
popularisation of the Classical style and its use to any 
great extent dates from the Restoration of Charles IT., the 
revival of Classical architecture as a building style in this 
country, though initiated by Inigo Jones, is commonly 
associated with’ Sir, Christopher Wren and his school. 
Wren was responsible for the new St. Paul’s Cathedral 
after the Fire of London in 1666, and for about fifty new 
churches designed to replace the old, parish churches 
which had been destroyed in the same fire. Of his great 
genius there can be no manner of doubt. It is shown not 
only in the ingenuity which he displayed in dealing with 


style was thrown over, and the rage for Classical 
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awkward sites, but in the excellence of his general con- 
ception and in the outline of his buildings, as well as in 


the astonishing variety of 
treatment which his churches 
exhibit. He was, however, 
at the same time, somewhat 
careless about the details of 
his designs, and the whole 
movement in architecture, 
of which he was the chief 
exponent, was in reality a 
false move, because it was 
an attempt to make the Clas- 
sical style—the style of the 
upright post and horizontal 
beam-——do work in construc- 
tion which could properly be 
done only by the style of the 
are,-or Gothic’ ‘style: ~ For 
even in Wren’s buildings the 
traditional English Gothic 
plan was in the main adhered 
to, and he generally designed 
steeples for his churches, 
which are essentially non- 
Classical features. But the 
structures which he raised 
upon the traditional plan 
were Classical, and the 
steeples, too, were Classical 
in their details, but resem- 
bling Gothicspires in that they 
were reduced in girth as they 


Fig. 76.—St. Bride's, Fleet Street, 
London. 


approached the summit. Anything like the continuous 
line of the Gothic spire was accordingly impossible in 
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Wren’s steeples, and the pyramidal form was only preserved 
by the fas up of disconnected and gradually diminish- 
ing stages, as at St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street (Fig. 76), with 
the occasional introduction 
of a domical form, as at St. 
Magnus by London Bridge, 
and at Bow Church in Cheap- 
side (Fig. 77).. The cupola 
form is one of the most 
satisfactory features of Re- 
naissance architecture, and 
is, perhaps, as the late Pro- 
fessor Freeman said, the 
single point in which the 
style can compete with the 
Gothic. On a great scale 
the form is truly glorious, as 
in the domes of Florence, 
St. Peter's, Rome, and our 
own St. Paul’s. When em- 
ployed on a smaller scale, and 
combined with other forms 
to make a steeple, the effect 
is usually pleasing and the 
_ outline graceful (see the illus- 
trations of Ste Marie-du- 
Mont, Manche, France (Fig. 
74),and Bow Church, London 
(Fig. 77). The attempt to 
carry out a Gothic general 


Fig. 77.—Bow Church, London. plan and outline, in detail 
borrowed from the Classical 

style, not seldom involves a certain amount of trickery in 
construction, so that the lines of a building’s elevation do 
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not indicate, but rather serve to conceal, its true construc- 
tion, a result which must be deemed altogether unsatis- 
factory and deplorable. The great dome of St. Paul’s, one 
of Wren’s finest works, is perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration of the falsehood which marks the movement in 
architecture of which he was the leading spirit. Both in 
its ground plan and in its internal elevation St. Paul’s is 
a medieval Gothic, or Romanesque, Cathedral, and the 
arrangement of piers at the crossing beneath the dome 
closely resembles the plan of Alan of Walsingham’s 
famous octagon at Ely, which Wren may often have 
admired, since his uncle was Bishop of Ely. The actual 
central feature at St. Paul’s raised on the piers at the 
crossing is a brick cone or Gothic spire, though this is 
concealed both within and without by a shell or casing of 
domical form. The curved lines of these inner and outer 
cases, therefore, do not correspond with the actual con- 
struction, the pointed spire which really carries the heavy 
finial with its ball and cross being invisible both from 
without and from within. A genuine dome could not 
safely support so great a weight as is superimposed at 
St. Paul’s, but only a finial of much less mass, as at 
Florence and St. Peter’s, Rome, which are really domes 
in construction, and not in appearance only. 

Apart from the faults that are inseparable from a 
blending of opposed methods. of construction, Wren’s 
steeples certainly merit high praise, not only for their 
imposing outline, but for the variety of design in detail 
which they present. Amongst the most imposing of them 
are those of St. Magnus, London Bridge, and Bow Church 
(Fig. 77), in both of which the cupola form is introduced. 
The corner finials to the square tower upon which the 
drum stands at Bow Church are especially effective, and 
immeasurably superior to the urns which so often occupy 
this position in work of this class and date, as at St. 
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Bride’s, Fleet Street (Fig. 76), since they form a much 
better transition from the square base below to the 
erection raised upon it. St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, is by 
many deemed Wren’s finest steeple, but it has the great 
weakness that it is made up of a succession of stories, 
which, though diminishing 1n measurement, are identical 
in design. Other good steeples of Wren are St. James’, 
Garlickhithe ; St. Michael, Paternoster-Royal; St. Martin, 
Ludgate; Christ Church, Newgate Street; and St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane. The last of these, though plain, is 
of lofty proportions, and gains its somewhat remarkable 
and characteristic expression from its concave sides. Not 
only in the general conception, but in the placing of the 
tower also, Wren shows fine judgment, for his towers 
stand, as a rule, as clear as possible from the building. 
He was right, too, in following the traditional and rational 
arrangement, and keeping to plain, solid mass in the lower 
stages of the tower, while employing surface decoration in 
the story where the belfry lights occur, and confining the 
lighter and open part of the design, such as the beautiful 
circular peristyle of Corinthian columns at Bow Church 
(Fig. 77), or the graceful octagonal lantern at St. 
Michael, Paternoster-Royal, to the upper part of the 
tower. The survival of the Gothic tradition, which has 
been noted above as a characteristic of Archbishop Laud’s 
time, is also to be remarked even in the work of Wren. 
Some of his structures, for various reasons—e.g., at Christ 
Church, Oxford, because he was completing Wolsey’s 
work, and at St. Mary Aldermary, London, because it 
was a condition of Henry Rogers’s bequest of £5,000 that 
the new church should be a copy of the old (A.D. 1510), 
which had been destroyed in the fire—were designed in 
the late Perpendicular style. These, though not very 
sympathetically designed, and though somewhat flat and 
thin in detail, are by no means the least pleasing of 
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Wren’s buildings. The best towers belonging to this 
class are: Tom Tower at Christ Church, Oxford, forming 
an appropriate finish to Cardinal Wolsey’s gateway; St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East, with a spire on flying arches, after 
the pattern of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne; St. 
Alban’s, Wood Street; St. Mary Aldermary; and St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, built in imitation of the bell-tower of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Besides noting their satisfactory outline as individual 
towers, we cannot help being struck also by the harmonious 
grouping of Wren’s city churches, as they cluster round 
and lead up to the grand central point of the dome of 
St. Paul’s. The late Mr. G. E. Street in his lectures has 
alluded to the admiration which he used to feel for Wren’s 
steeples, and particularly to their striking effect as seen 
when fresh from foreign lands. Without doubt they 
impart to a general view of the City of London great 
architectural beauty. The splendid panorama of the City 
towers, as seen from the Surrey side of the Thames, was, 
by a happy idea, chosen to adorn the title of the L/lustrated 
London News, when that paper was first started about 
sixty years ago, and it is still in use, though, unfortu- 
nately, it is now rather out of date, through the disap- 
pearance of a good many steeples. For the original 
number of Wren’s churches has been sadly diminished 
through the greed of modern times, which has demolished 
many of them, and sold their sites for commercial pur- 
poses, notwithstanding their sacredness as consecrated 
churches, and their associations or artistic value as historic 
monuments. There is another reason, too, which renders 
it difficult for us to judge the intended general effect of 
Wren’s grouping of his towers—viz., the great change 
which has, since his day, taken place in their environ- 
ment. When first erected the London City towers rose 
high above the surrounding houses, whereas now ware- 
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houses, offices, or railway-statiohs have wellnigh swal- 
lowed them up. The effect in a general view is still fine, 
but we can imagine how much finer it would be if the 
steeples were all of them about doubled in height, so as to 
restore approximately their original and intended scale in 
relation to the buildings about them. 

In the work of the architects who followed Wren we 
find, as a rule, that 
the employment of 
heavy masses is a 
prominent feature of 
the design. Hawks- 
moor was born in 
1661, and from 1679 
to the beginning of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury worked under 
Wren; but when 
Castle Howard was 
begun in 1702 he 
assisted Vanburgh, 


and again acted as 
deputy to that archi- 
tect during the build- 
ing of Blenheim 
Fig. 78.—St. Mary Woolnoth, London. Palace (1710 - 1715). 
The principal charac- 
teristic of Vanburgh’s work is alluded to in an epitaph 
suggested for him : 


‘Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.’ 


Hawksmoor shows in his designs the influence of his 
later as well as of his earlier master. One of his best- 
known and at the same time most characteristic churches 
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is St. Mary Woolnoth (1716-1719). The lower part of the 
western facade of this church recalls the style of Blenheim 
Palace, while the turrets which crown it remind us rather 
of Wren’s work (Fig. 78). His later steeple at Christ 
Church, Spitalfields (1725-1729), may also be referred to 
as one of his more successful works; it is designed after 
Wren’s manner, and has the peculiarity of concave sides 
on the north and south. The same device of concave 
sides, in this case surmounted by a cupola, appears also 
in the rather pleasing steeple of St. Philip’s, Birmingham 
(1710), of which the architect was T. Archer. Other 
notable and, on the whole, well-designed towers of this 
period and style are those of St. Mary-le-Strand (1714- 
1717), St. Clement Danes (1716), and St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields (1721), all three the work of Gibbs, and St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch (1736-1740), by Dance. This last is, 
after Wren’s steeple at Bow Church, perhaps the most 
pleasing example of a steeple in the English Renaissance 
style. Of the work of the amateur architects of this 
period the tower and spire at All Saint’s, Oxford, is one 
of the very best specimens. This is attributed to Dr. 
Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church (d. 1710). 

Of the Third, or Hanoverian, period of Renaissance 
influence on architecture very little need be said here, 
because it was not marked by the introduction 


Third period ; 
of English of any new features, but chiefly bya steady 


Renaissance : ‘ : F 

—the Hano- deterioration bothin general conception and 
verianperiod. ; design of detail. The towers may be divided 
into three classes : 

1. They are sometimes plain and ugly, without any 
particular features, and commonly have urns for pinnacles 
where any angle feature is attempted at all. The towers 
of the parish churches at Burton-on-Trent (Staffs) and 
at Whitchurch (Salop) may be referred to as amongst the 


more satisfactory examples of the type. 
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2, Other towers are fantastic,sas ‘at St. Luke’s, Old 
Street, London, which is surmounted by an obelisk, or 


Fig. 79.—St. John’s, Horsleydown, London. 


St. John’s, Horsleydown, London, where a Classical 
column surmounted by a vane and standing upon a heavy 
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pedestal which bears a clock, takes the place of a tower 
and spire (Fig. 79). 

3. Other steeples of this period are formed by piling 
up disconnected and diminishing stages, as at St. Pancras, 
London, and have the appearance of having been built by 
children with toy bricks. From such architectural mon- 
strosities the revival of Gothic architecture in the last 
century happily came to deliver us. 


It 


CHAP TE RaveLel 
THE PLAN OF TOWERS 


THE square is the usual plan for towers, and this gives, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory outline and effect, 
Square the Specially when the tower is not central, or 
usual plan. Otherwise engaged in the building, but rises 
stage upon stage from the ground. A square tower at 
the west end or on the north or south side of a church 
has a much more solid and a nobler appearance than one 
with either an octagonal or a circular ground-plan, which 
are the forms most often found next after the square. 
Some towers constructed on an octagonal plan from the 
base are graceful and well proportioned, such as the tower 
on the south side of Wickham Market Church (Suffolk), 
or the western tower at Stanwick (Northants), or, finest 
of all steeples that have more than four sides from 
the ground upwards, the detached hexagonal tower of 
St. Michel at Bordeaux. But towers on a polygonal plan 
do not, as a rule, give expression of mass, and are espe- 
cially apt to lack breadth in a diagonal view, though these 
faults are to a great extent, if not entirely, obviated at 
St. Michel, Bordeaux, by buttresses of greater projection 
than usual and by a wide-spreading base. To towers 
which are circular in plan a like objection applies—viz., 
that they want the expression of mass and dignity which 
belongs to the square tower. 

The circular plan was never very widely adopted for 
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towers, but it is found in certain localities as the charac- 
Round teristic and prevailing form of the district. The 
towers occur principal of these well-defined groups of round 


mostly in ¢ é 
well-defined towers will now be named and their features 


Sh indicated. 

At Ravenna are the very interesting round towers 
belonging to the Churches of San Apollinare-in-Classe and 
(a) The San Apollinare Nuovo. The round tower 
Ravenna attached to the basilica of San Apollinare- 
as in-Classe is by many considered the earliest 
existing round tower; and perhaps it is the earliest extant 
church tower of any form, for the church was dedicated in 
the year 549, and it is quite possible that the tower may 
be contemporary with it, an opinion to which Professor 
Baldwin Brown inclines. Other experts, however, are 
disposed to think the tower a subsequent addition, made 
not earlier than the eighth century, to which date it is tenta- 
tively assigned by Mr. W. R. Lethaby in his recent book 
on ‘ Medizval Art.’ At any rate, these towers at Ravenna 
give some support to the idea that the round tower was 
the earliest form of Christian church steeple, and in its 
plan was modelled on the Byzantine cupola. For that 
Byzantine influence has been at work at Ravenna plainly 
appears, not only from details of the architecture, such as 
the capitals of the columns in the churches, but from the 
occurrence of a Greek monogram (ANAPEOY)* on the 
tower of San Apollinare Nuovo. In these round towers 
at Ravenna the openings become more numerous as the 
stages ascend. In the lower part there are single lights, 
and the general appearance is that of Roman work. 
Above these occur double lights, and in the uppermost 
stage at San Apollinare Nuovo are triple openings divided 
by shafts (Fig. 1). In their general appearance, and more 

* So read by Strzygowski and W. R. Lethaby (see Lethaby’s 
« Medizeval Art,’ p. 64). 
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particularly in their belfry openings, it cannot fail to be 
noticed that these towers present a striking resemblance 
to our own ‘Saxon’ towers. The small dividing-shafts of 
the lights have heavy capitals and are placed in the middle 
of the thickness of the wall, just as in the characteristic 
early Romanesque towers in our own country. 

Another very interesting and ancient group of round 
towers is formed by those which mark the sites of the old 

sanctuaries of the Church in Ireland. To these 
(0) The round 
towersin must also be added three examples of the 
Bide a same class in Scotland—one at Abernethy, on 
the bounds of the churchyard; another on the island of 
Egilshay, attached to the west end of the nave; and the 
third at Brechin, a fine, isolated tower, standing in the 
churchyard near the south corner of the west front of the 
cathedral. Since I have not yet seen any of the Irish 
round towers, a sketch of the tower at Brechin has been 
chosen to illustrate this group (Fig. 80). All the towers 
of this class present the same peculiar and striking form. 
They are cylindrical in plan, tapering upwards. Their 
height varies from 50 to about 150 feet, and they 
are finished with a short conical roof of stone. The 
interior was divided, almost always by wooden floors, into 
stories, varying in number according to the height of the » 
tower. In the uppermost story the wall is pierced by 
lights, varying in number, but usually by four openings, 
which often face the cardinal points, while the lower 
stories have only small single lights. The lowest story 
has usually no opening, and the entrance doorway is regu- 
larly placed at a considerable height from the ground. 
Strange and varied theories have been broached as to the 
origin and use of these Irish round towers. By Henry 
O’Brien they were attributed to Persian colonists of very 
far-off times, who, he thought, might have erected them 
for purposes of worship. Peter Walsh, Dr. Lynch, and 
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others, have argued for a Danish origin, supposing that 
the heathen Danish settlers, while possessing a great part 
of the country, built them to serve as watch-towers in 
case of surprise attacks by the natives. Other writers, 


Fig. 80.—Brechin Cathedral. 


again, have assigned them to Phcenician builders, and 
have thought that the Druids might afterwards have used 
them as fire-towers. But Petrie is almost certainly right 
when he argues, in his Prize Essay on the ‘Origin and 
Uses of the Round Towers’ (1833), for a Christian origin. 
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He points out three facts which have to be taken into 
account: (1) That the towers are cemented, whereas no 
cement was used in pre-Christian buildings; (2) that they 
are never found unconnected with some ancient ecclesi- 
astical foundation; and (3) that the masonry of the tower 
and the church adjoining, or near by, is often identical in 
character. His conclusions are, first, that the towers 
are of Christian and ecclesiastical origin, and were erected 
at various periods between the fifth and the thirteenth 
centuries; and, secondly, that they were designed to answer 
at least a twofold use—viz., to serve as belfries and also as 
keeps, or places of refuge, in which sacred utensils, books, 
relics, and other valuables might be deposited, and into 
which the ecclesiastics and monks to whom they belonged 
could retire for security in case of sudden predatory 
attack. That they were intended as belfries, or were com- 
monly used as such, is rendered probable by the fact that in 
Ireland they are called by the generic name ‘ cloic-theack ’ 
(bell-house). That they were also designed as towers of 
refuge is an almost inevitable conclusion from the regular 
position of the entrance doorway at some little distance 
from the ground. Professor Baldwin Brown strongly 
inclines to the opinion that the construction of a refuge 
in case of attack was the principal object which the 
builders of the towers in question had in view. ‘There 
seems no question,’ he writes, ‘that the famous round 
towers were towers of refuge, necessitated by the dangers 
to which monastic communities were exposed in the days 
of Viking ravage.’* But how shall we account for the 
circular form of these towers? Baldwin Brown suggests 
that they—or, at any rate, the earlier examples of the type 
—may owe their form to the conditions of haste and 
pressure under which they were erected; but it is perhaps 
more likely that in the circular form of tower we ought to 


* «The Arts in Early England,’ vol. ii., p. 36. 
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see a trace of Byzantine influence. The character of the 
masonry calls to mind the work of Southern and Eastern 
climes, and the intricate designs upon ancient Irish 
crosses might be quoted as evidence in support of the 
opinion that Byzantine art influenced the art of early 
Celtic Christianity. This influence need not have come 
direct from the East or from Northern Italy, but it 
is more likely that it came from Gaul; the mother of 
St. Patrick himself, the Apostle of Ireland, having been 
a niece of St. Martin of Tours. 

In England we have the East Anglian type of round 
tower. The type may be conveniently named ‘East 
Oethb ronda Anglian,’ because SO very many examples of it 
towers of are found in the Eastern Counties, of which it 
Eesreeeta quite characteristic. Round towers are especi- 
ally common in Norfolk and Suffolk, and more particu- 
larly in the tract of country between Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, and Diss. Outside the counties just named 
there are occasional examples of towers with circular 
plan, especially in the neighbouring counties. Thus 
there are several in Essex and three in Cambridgeshire— 
viz., at Bartlow, Snailwell, and Westley Waterless. A 
few sporadic cases also occur outside the East Anglian 
district, as in Sussex at St. Michael’s, Lewes, and at 
Piddinghoe, and in Berks at Great, or West, Shefford 
and at Welford. These East Anglian round towers have, 
as a rule, very little of the fine character belonging to 
the square towers of the same neighbourhood. Quite a 
number of them, especially in the Norwich and Yarmouth 
locality, have an octagonal upper story, as at Quidenham 
(Fig. 87), and so, too, at Great Shefford (Berks) ; but the 
workmanship of these towers is, as a rule, rough, and 
there is very little ornamentation. The date to which 
they should be assigned is, accordingly, somewhat difficult 
to determine, the belfry light forming the principal indica- 
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tion. They seem to range over along period. Some 
are almost certainly Saxon, as at St. Julian’s, Norwich, 
Bessingham and Witton in Norfolk, and Herringfleet in 
Suffolk. Very many are thought to date from the Norman 
period, and detail of the Norman style occurs at Haddiscoe 
(Norfolk) and at Little Saxham (Suffolk), which latter 
has the unusual feature, 

a in a round tower, of a 

i fine Norman arcade 
i round the upper story; 


5 
I 
I 


whereas, as has been 
said above, towers be- 
longing to this class are, 
as a rule, unadorned. 
The tower of Barsham 
Church (Suffolk) is illus- 
trated in Fig. 81, as a 
typical example of an 
East Anglian round 
tower... Thesrouna 
tower of St. Michael’s, 
Lewes, belongs ap- 
parently to the First 
Pointed style; while the 
two Berkshire examples 
=: : are later still, showing 
ie és work of the Second 
Fig. 81.—Barsham, Suffolk. Pointed period. Except 

in the coincidence of 

circular plan, the towers of this East Anglian group 
have no resemblance to the Irish round towers, and the 
prevalence of round towers in the Eastern Counties is, 
as experts are now generally agreed, best explained by 
geological conditions. Flint is the principal building 
material available in the locality, and of this all the round 
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towers of this class are constructed, the absence of a suit- 
able stone which could be squared for the quoins account- 
ing for the adoption of the circular form by the builders. 

Round towers are not infrequently met with in the 
Romanesque styles of the Continent, and especially occur 
(@) Round «#2. certain districts where the circular form of 
towers inthe the tower may be considered more or less 
Continental eae 
Romanesque characteristic of the local type of architecture. 
ae Thus in the German Romanesque of the 
Rhine district towers which flank a large church some- 
times take a circular form, as is the case, e¢.g., with the 
group of four towers at Worms Cathedral, two of them at 
the east end and two at the western facade. At the abbey 
church of Laach, again, the towers which stand at the 
north and south extremities of the western transept are 
round in plan, though they somewhat curiously terminate 
in an octagonal form (Fig. 10). Very different from the 
somewhat heavy German round-arched style is the highly 
ornate type of Romanesque architecture of which so many 
rich examples occur in the West of France, in the depart- 
ment of Vienne and the adjoining departments; yet here, 
too, the round tower appears as a rather characteristic 
form. Notre Dame la Grande at Poitiers has its subsidiary 
western towers of circular plan, and the upper stage of the 
central tower matches them, all three being finished with 
pointed roofs of stone of a kind of fir-cone pattern. The 
tower of the ruined abbey at Charroux, in the same 
department, shows a circular plan below, changing into an 
octagon above. Again, in the department of Charente 
Inférieure the abbey church of Fénioux hasa very graceful 
circular tower and spire standing upon a square base, and 
at Ecoyeux is a circular tower at the south angle of the 
western facade of the church. 

In the Romanesque style of Western Europe the 
octagonal form was very frequently used for a central 
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lantern or pavilion tower, correspohding to the central 
dome of the Eastern Romanesque or Byzantine style. 
Octagon Examples in the German round-arched style 
towers. may be seen at the Cathedrals of Mainz, Speyer, 
Worms, and at the abbey church of Laach (Fig. 10), 
in the lantern at the crossing of the eastern or western 
transept, or both. Fine examples also are the central 
towers of the minster church at Bonn (Fig. 7) and of the 
parish church at Sinzig. In central lanterns of the French 
Romanesque the octagonal plan is also quite usual. 
There is a very fine one at the crossing of the beautiful 
but half-ruined church at La Charité (Niévre), and a 
central octagon tower on a very great scale at St. Sernin, 
Toulouse. In the Pointed styles which succeeded, the 
octagonal form for a central lantern was often retained, as 
in the cathedral and the Churches of St. Pierre and St. 
Nicolas at Coutances (Manche, France), and in our own 
country in the parish churches of Uffington (Berks), South 
Petherton (Somerset), and Nantwich, Cheshire (Fig. 40). 
But the greatest example of a central octagon lantern in 
England is Alan of Walsingham’s famous building at Ely 
Cathedral, erected upon the fall of the Norman tower. 
In such a position, when it is completely engaged in the 
church, and has a mass of building at the junction of nave, 
choir, and transept for its base, the octagonal form is 
appropriate, graceful, and thoroughly satisfying. In other 
positions, as at the west end, as at Stanwick (Northants), 
or on the side of the nave, as at Wickham Market (Suffolk), 
which has its tower set on the south, and when the octagon 
form springs from the ground without any very broad or 
spreading base, the effect is not good, but a tower of this 
plan has a thin appearance. The same must be said, too, 
of octagons which, though they have a broad base, are 
carried up to any very great height, as at St. Sernin, 
Toulouse. Of lofty octagon towers, the most satisfactory 
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is probably that of Limoges Cathedral. At Limoges, 
which has a very tall octagonal western tower, an ex- 
pression of mass and dignity is gained by the addition of 
turrets to the alternate sides of the octagon, much in the 
same way as in the uppermost stage added to the west 
tower of Ely Cathedral, and these turrets are, at Limoges, 
carried up the whole height of the tower. 

It is in combination with other forms that the octagon 
is, as a rule, most effective. There is no finer or richer 
form of steeple than a square tower with an 
The octagon ; : 
in combina- Octagonal story superimposed, and especially 
eae when the transition from one form to the other 
fe is masked by pinnacles with flying buttresses. 

St. Mary’s, Stafford (Fig. 56), has an effective 
tower of this kind, though in this case the flying buttresses 
at the angles are wanting. The finest example of this plan 
is the unrivalled central lantern tower of St. Ouen at 
Rouen (Fig. 66). At Boston, Lincolnshire (Fig. 53), is one 
of the best examples of a western tower with upper octagon 
lantern stage, and several very good western towers of 
Northamptonshire churches show a similar arrangement 
on a smaller scale, as at Irthlingborough (where the 
octagonal story is of unusual height in proportion to the 
square tower below), at Lowick, and at Fotheringhay. The 
south-western tower of Rouen Cathedral, locally known as 
the ‘Tour de Beurre,’ shows a similar design very richly 
expressed in terms of the Flamboyant style, and the 
department of Eure in France has several bold and rich 
towers of the same style with a small octagon story or 
crown within the parapet, as at the Church of the 
Madeleine, Verneuil-sur-Avre, and at Rugles (Fig. 65), 
though in this last-named instance the octagonal finish 
has not been completed. The great Norman tower at the 
west end of the nave of Ely Cathedral carries a later 
addition in the shape of an octagonal story whose alter- 
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Fig. 82.—The Belfry of Bruges. 


“nate sides are flanked 


by turrets, an arrange- 
ment which gives to an 
octagonal plan the 
dignity of expression 
belonging to the out- 
line of a square tower. 
Four flanking turrets 
are similarly employed 
in the tall and slender 
tower at the west end 
of the Cathedral of 
Limoges, with excellent 
effect. Albi Cathedral, 
too, like Ely, has an 
octagon story upon its 
massive western square 


One of the 


best-known examples of 


tower. 


the plan of an octagon 


upon a square is the 
belfry of Bruges 
(Fig. 82). The upper 


story of this famous 
tower is, in itself, grace- 
ful, and adds acharm to 
many a vista of quaint 
street architecture, or 
to a view down one of 
the numerous water- 
ways of the old city. 
Yet as a composition 
the belfry can scarcely 
be pronounced a suc- 


cess. The octagonal 
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story is, perhaps, a little over- 
weighted at the top, and is 
certainly of excessive height 
as compared with the square 
tower upon which it stands, 
while the belfry, as a whole, 
is altogether out of scale, 
being far too heavy for the 
building whose chief orna- 
ment it is. 

Not a few octagons in our 
own country are crowned 
with a spire, and the suc- 
cession of square tower, octa- 
gonal stage, and spire, if the 
transition from one to another 
is skilfully managed, as is the 
case in the early example 
of this arrangement in the 
Romanesque steeple of 
Ste Trinité, Vendédme, 
Loir-et-Cher (Fig. 27), pre- 
sents a varied and pleasing out- 
line. St. Michael’s, Coventry 
(Fig. 83), shows this arrange- 
ment on a large scale, and 
there are several smaller but 
very good examples in North- 
amptonshire and Rutland, 
of which Nassington and 
Wilby may be mentioned in 
the former county, and Exton 
in the latter. 

When an octagon is super- 
imposed upon a square tower, 


Fig. 83.—St. Michael's, Coventry. 
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the effect depends to a great extent upon. the manner 
of junction of the two forms, and upon the lines by 
which the eye is carried from the square base to the 
octagon story above. The most effective transition is by 
means of eight flying buttresses from the large angle 
pinnacles of the square tower to the-angles of the octagon 
above, as at St. Michael’s, Coventry (Fig. 83), at Boston 
(Fig. 53), and at St. Ouen, Rouen (Fig. 66). In some 
cases only four flying buttresses are employed, as at 
Lowick and Wilby (Northants), with the result that they 
lean somewhat awkwardly against the alternate sides of 
the octagon, instead of meeting its angles. The tower at 
Lowick, too, has the further fault that its flying buttresses 
are too horizontal and too high up, leaning against the 
tops of the four angle pinnacles, and seeming almost as 
though they would push them outwards. But by the 
arrangement of pinnacles and flying buttresses, when well 
contrived, the octagon stage appears to grow out of the 
square tower below, and this is generally the case in the 
Gothic of Northern and Western Europe. The very lofty 
belfry of the Hétel de Ville at Arras (Pas de Calais, 
France) may be referred to as an example (Fig. 84). 
Another very graceful tower in the same city—viz., that 
of the Chapelle des Ursulines—shows the same plan of 
an octagon upon a square, and this has also been chosen 
for illustration (Fig. 85), because it exemplifies another 
method of transition from one form to the other, by 
placing figures of beasts at the four corners of the square 
tower to form a base for the octagon. In the later florid 
Gothic on the Continent the tendency is rather to conceal 
the junction of the two forms, as at Cologne Cathedral 
and Ulm Cathedral, until, as, e.g., at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, 
it sometimes becomes rather difficult to say where the 
square tower ends and the octagon stage begins. In the 
Romanesque and Gothic of the South, on the other hand, 
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there is, as a rule, no pre- 
paration for the transition 
to the octagon form (as in 
the Puy-de-Déme churches 
of Royat, Riom, St. Satur- 
nin, ennezat, - Thuret, 
St. Nectaire, and Issoire), 
but an abrupt change from 
square to octagon. The 
same abrupt transition 
also characterizes the 
peculiar class of  octa- 
gonal towers in the South- 
West of France. These 
are mostly brick towers, 
and the loftiest examples 
occur in Toulouse at St. 
Sernin and the churches 
of the Jacobins and the 
Augustins. Other fine ex- 
amples occur at Pamiers 
and St. Lizier-de-Cou- 
serans (Ariége), and at 
Lisle d’Albi (Tarn). The 
last named is illustrated in 
Fig. 86, and shows the 
peculiar features of this 
strongly marked local type 
—viz., the repetition of the 
design in successive stages 
of the tower (see below, 
p- 197) and the employ- 
ment of the straight-lined 
arch, so as to form trian- 
gular-headed openings. In Fig. 84.—The Belfry of Arvas. 
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Fig. 85.—La Chapelle des Ursulines, Arras 
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Italian towers of this class the octagons are distinct 
structures superimposed, as at Cremona, and are, like the 


Italian spires, of insignificant proportions. 


The combination of an octagonal upper story with a 


round tower has already been 
alluded to as not infrequent 
in the round towers of East 
Anglia, and it is particularly 
common in the district about 
Norwich and Yarmouth, 
typical instances occurring 
at Acle and Potter Heigham 
in Norfolk, and at Brome in 
Suffolk. The belfry windows 
in these towers are very often 
of Perpendicular character, 
and usually occur on alternate 
sides of the octagon, the inter- 
mediate sides being some- 
times occupied by panelled 
tracery of similar pattern, as 
at Quidenham, Norfolk (see 
Fig. 87). This last-named 
tower is finished with a spire, 
and the combination of round 
tower, octagon, and _ spire 
makes a very effective steeple. 

In Lancashire there is a 
little group of octagon towers 
with spires, very similar, 
though not quite identical, in 


Fig. 86.—Lisle @ Albi, Tarn 


design, small in scale, poor in workmanship, and with 


very little detail. These occur at Halsall, Aughton, 


Ormskirk, and Standish. In style these towers might 


be called Early Perpendicular, or they might be assigned 
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to the period of transition from 
dicular, though the church at 


Fig. 87.—Quidenham, Norfolk, 


‘Decorated to Perpen- 
Standish is in date 


Elizabethan, hav- 
ing been rebuilt in 
1582 by the then 
rector. For the 
period its style is 
good, a very fair 
type of Perpen- 
dicular, and un- 
affected by any 
tendency to Classi- 
calize in details. 
At Ormskirk the 
small octagon with 
its spire stands at 
the west end of 
the church in im- 
mediate juxtaposi- 
tion with a very 
massive square 
tower: a unique 
arrangement, and 
one which gives to 
the whole structure 
a strange expres- 
sion. 

Other forms of 
tower than those 
above noticed are 
less commonly met 
with, but an oblong 
plan is not very 


unusual, and when it is employed the measurement is 
generally greater from north to south than from east to 
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west.* Some of our earliest extant towers are of oblong 
form, as at Jarrow-on-Tyne and Deerhurst, the latter a 
western tower of peculiar construction, and 


Other and arrae 
manual with its greater measurement from east to west. 
oe ae An old drawing of Canterbury Cathedral, made 


(4) oblong =—s in 1165 and already referred to,+ shows the two 
towers. 

oblong towers of St. Andrew and St. Anselm 
on the north and south of the church. These are still extant, 
but dwarfed by the height of the later building. The 
oblong form of tower thus adopted in the Norman Cathe- 
dral at Canterbury is not altogether uncommon in the 
Norman period. The central tower of St. John’s, 
Devizes, shows it (Fig. 21), and also the western tower 
of Norham Church, Northumberland (Fig. 12). The 
oblong plan, too, is seen in the Late Perpendicular central 
tower at Bath Abbey (Fig. 52), where, as at St. John’s, 
Devizes, owing to the transept being of less width than 
the nave and choir, the greater length of the tower is 
from north to south. In Southern Europe the tower of 
oblong form is occasionally met with, as in the churches 
of Lucca and Spoleto. In the English Renaissance style 
Gibbs’s western tower at St. Mary-le-Strand, London, is 
oblong in plan, with greater measurement from north to 
south; but this tower was at first intended to be a smaller 
square campanile, and the oblong form it eventually 
assumed is due to alterations made in the plans while the 
building was actually in progress. Some other churches 
of the revived Classical style have at the west end a kind 
of cross between a tower and a screen front, which in 
effect is an oblong tower, as in Hawksmoor’s western 
steeple at Christ Church, Spitalfields, and as in the west 
tower of the cathedral at Lucgon (Vendée, France). 

A hexagonal form was very seldom used for a tower, 
though we have at least one example of it in our own 
* See above, p. 44. + bid. 
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Fig. 88.—The Belfry of Vire. 


‘country in that of 


the parish church at 
Swindon 
(Wilts). 
Like the 
octagon, the hexagon 


(}) Hexago- 
nal tower 
plan. 


is a form inferior to 
the square in that it 
lacks breadth and 
mass, and in it these 
qualities are more 
obviously wanting 
than is the case in 
the octagonal form. 
The hexagonal de- 
tached tower of St. 
Michel, Bordeaux, 
with its lofty and 
tapering spire, is 
slender and graceful; 
but any attenuated 
expression is avoided 
by the great projec- 
tion of the angle 
buttresses, and a look 
of dignity and firm- 
ness is imparted to 
the whole by the 
spreading sub-struc- 
ture of open arches 
from which the tower 
seems so. naturally 
to spring. Like the 
octagon, again, a 
hexagonal upper 
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story, though very seldom employed, makes a graceful 
finish to a square tower. A very pleasing example of 
this arrangement, though unadorned and rather severe in 
expression, being constructed in dark granite, occurs in the 
Tour d’Horloge at Vire, Calvados, France (Fig. 88). The 
Porte-Horloge itself dates from the thirteenth century, and 
is flanked by massive round towers, with machicolation 
running round them, which is continued also over the 
gateway itself. The | 
plain square belfry 
is directly above 
the gate, and the 
hexagonal lantern 
which crowns it, 
finished with a cupola 
and adorned with 
balls, is an addition 
of a later date. 
Another unusual 
plan of upper story 


(c) Square May be 


upper story is 
Sates here re 


diagonally. ferred to. 
In a very few cases 
this is square, but set Fig. 89.—Cartmel Priory Church, Lanes. 
diagonally on a larger 

square below, so that the four angles of the lantern 
come in the centres of the sides of the tower. Of this 
arrangement there is one example in England in the 
central tower of the fine priory church at Cartmel in 
Lancashire (Fig. 89). This English example is scarcely 
of sufficient height in proportion to its breadth to have 
much expression of grace or dignity, but is squat 
and ponderous in appearance. The design is certainly 
curious, and might, when well proportioned, be effective, 
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so that it is perhaps somewhat strange that it has been 
so seldom used. The central steeple of the church at 
Amagne, in the department of the Ardennes, France 
(Fig. go), though plain and little more than a bell-fléche 
in its scale, is designed on the same principle, and finished 
with a slender spire. Alto- 
gether it forms a very 
pleasing central feature of 
the church. 

A triangular plan does 
not appear to have been 
Gaerne in any case de- 
lartower _— liberately or of 
een Set. purpose 
chosen for a tower. In 
the one example of All 
Saints’, Maldon (Essex), 
the exigencies of the site 
led to its adoption, and 
an awkward corner is 
_- accordingly filled by a 
' triangular tower carrying 
a hexagonal spire. This is 
probably a unique ex- 
ample, and is in its effect 
unsatisfactory, since a 
structure designed on a 
triangular plan is, when 

Fig. 90.—Amagne, Ardennes. viewed at an angle, thrown 

off the centre. This is 
seen very markedly in the otherwise well-designed and 
beautifully executed Eleanor Cross at Geddington 
(Northants), which is also triangular in plan. 

Another very curious tower may be mentioned in con- 
cluding this section—viz., that of Burgh St. Peter, Norfolk 
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(Fig. 91). This is a square tower composed of receding 
(e) Receding Stages, each one set very far back from the 
Net See one below it, so as to give the appearance of 


a flight of steps at each angle.of the structure. The 


Fig. 91.—Burgh St. Peter, Norfolk. 


tower is unfinished, and its peculiarity is most likely acci- 
dental; for it is probable that the building we now see is 
only the inner shell, which was intended to be cased the 
whole way up, as the bottom part is, with the flint work 
characteristic of the church architecture of the district. 


CHAPTER SIX 
ON SOME DETAILS OF DESIGN 


Tue general effect and expression of a tower depends 
partly on its proportions and partly on certain features 
and details of design. The principal of these details 
which materially affect the appearance of a tower will be 
passed in review in this chapter, although some of them 
have been already noted in the chronological survey of 
tower-building which has already been given in Chapters 
Ilvto Vil: 

An expression of boldness and strength is obtained by 
the device of battering tower walls—7.c., so constructing 
(Battering them that they lean slightly inwards, with the 
of tower result that the top of the tower is smaller than 
ey the bottom. A somewhat similar effect of 
great strength is gained, when the tower walls are nearly 
or quite perpendicular, by bold angle buttresses which are 
very broad at the base and recede by stages with set-offs, 
as in the bell-tower at Evesham Abbey (Fig. 49) and at 
Boston, Lincs (Fig. 53); or in some cases a like effect is 
obtained by making the tower itself a little smaller at each 
stage. The very fine west tower of Stoke-by-Nayland 
(Suffolk) acquires its majestic expression owing to the 
enormous projection of its buttresses at the base, and the 
excellent effect of a bold and spreading base in towers 
otherwise somewhat rude and featureless may be seen in 
many of the church towers in South Wales. The batter- 
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ing of the walls is more usually employed where there are 
no angle buttresses to give greater breadth to the lower 
stories of the tower, and it is, of course, much more 
noticeable in these cases. It is regularly found in the 
Irish round towers (see the illustration of Brechin, Fig. 80), 
and is a common feature of the towers of South Wales 
generally, but is especially to be remarked in the narrow 


Fig. 92.—Llanrhidian, Glamorgan. 


and proportionately slender towers of many Pembroke- 
shire churches, as at Cheriton, Johnston, Narberth, or 
Lamphey, and in the rude and massive towers of the 
peninsula of Gower (Glamorganshire). Llanrhidian, in 
Gower, is figured as a typical example (Fig. 92). When 
a tower which carries a spire batters considerably, the eye 
is led up gradually to the pyramidal form, and the effect is 
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decidedly good, as may be seen in the west towers of the 
churches at Finedon and Wellingborough (Northants) and 
at Market Harborough (Leicestershire). In the towers of 
Northern and Southern Europe the device of battering 
was not nearly so often resorted to as in the West. Thus, 
battering seldom occurs in the native Romanesque style of 
Germany, though it is noticeable in a few cases, as, ¢.g., in 
the eastern pair of towers flanking the apse of the minster 
church at Bonn (Fig. 7). In Italy we notice it in the 
campanile of San Marco at Venice; but the typical Italian 
tower does not batter, as may be seen in the thoroughly 
characteristic examples of the Torazzo at Cremona, the 
towers of Verona, and the campaniles of the Cathedrals of 
Florence and Siena (Fig. 2). The Italian tower usually 
has its walls vertical to the base, and if there is a pro- 
jection anywhere it is commonly at the summit, as in 
Giotto’s campanile at Florence. In this the Gothic 
towers of the South contrast strongly with the noble out- 
line of those of the West and North-West, with their 
graduated buttresses or battering walls, and when compared 
with them have a chimney-like appearance. Just as 
towers are made to batter in order to correct optical 
illusion and give an effect of stability, so spires, as a rule, 
are not simply pyramidal, for in that case they would 
appear concave to the eye, but they are made slightly 
convex by giving an entasis to the structure, as was done 
in earlier times with Classical columns. This entasis of 
the spire should be only just sufficient to give a satis- 
factory pyramidal form, but in some cases it has been 
exaggerated so that the structure presents a sugar-loaf 
outline, as at Caythorpe (Lincs) and at St. Cirgues (Haute 
Loire, France), as well as in some of the Romanesque 
spires of the Charente district. 

A western facade of a church with twin towers flanking 
the front gains much in solidity of appearance and majesty 
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of expression when the facade as a whole is made to batter 
slightly, owing to the thickening of graduated buttresses 
(6) Thicken- or turrets at the north-west and south-west 
ing of angle angles of the flanking towers. This is done 
Paro ae with excellent effect at Durham Cathedral in 
ey our own country, in the west front of Ste 
Gudule at Brussels, and in the facades of the 
Cathedrals of Reims in France and of Burgos in Spain. 
Sometimes, however, this thickening of the angle but- 
tresses or turrets is excessive, with the unsatisfactory 
result that when the western towers are viewed from the 
north-east or south-east they appear thrown off their 
centre, and when they carry spires these seem to be thrust 
to one side of the tower. This isa fault perceptible in the 
very rich and otherwise well-proportioned and almost 
perfect west front of Lichfield Cathedral; it is also notice- 
able in the elaborate facade at Notre Dame de l'Epine, 
near Chalons-sur-Marne (Fig. 70); but the thickening of 
the angles is carried to its greatest excess, so as to become 
a positive blemish, except, perhaps, when viewed from a 
point due west, in the facade of the Cathedral of Cou- 
tances (Manche, France). Than this last it would be 
difficult to find a more lovely outline, the central octagon, 
of loftier proportions than is usual, grouping finely with 
the western spires; but it is a defect that from some 
points of view, particularly from the north-east or 
south-east, the spires appear to be almost shouldered off 
the towers by the buttressing masses at the outer angles. 
Having noticed the expression of solidity given to a 
tower by the projection of buttresses, we may 
(c) Effect of : 
lightness next remark upon the opposite appearance of 
sepa Py lightness and grace which is gained in the Gothic 
or spiresof architecture of the Continent by piercing the 
Meets angle turrets which do the work of buttresses, 


and thus converting them into projections of open 
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arcading detached from the main wall of the tower. 
The towers of the Cathedral at Laon, Aisne, France 
(Fig. 38), present the earliest examples of this device, 
where the slender columns of the open arcades at the 
angles contrast in a remarkable manner with the some- 
what heavy Early Pointed style of the building, and give 
to the towers their characteristic and very graceful 
expression. The western towers of Reims Cathedral 
probably afford the finest instance of this method of 
treatment, and may be said to mark the perfection of the 
manner before it became exaggerated. These towers have 
the elongated belfry lights which form so striking a feature 
of church towers in the best and purest French Gothic, so 
that above the roof ridge they are composed of one story 
only, flanked at the angles by single detached columns of 
great height. In the later Continental Gothic there came 
acraze for lightness, and perhaps a desire on the part of 
the architects to astonish the beholder, but the principles 
of sound construction were often ignored, and the substi- 
tution of delicate open tracery for wall mass became a 
source of serious weakness, so that the whole structure 
sometimes had to be held together by iron ties and girders. 
The decadence of architecture through this fondness for 
prettiness is most conspicuously seen in the late Gothic of 
the Franco-German frontier, and the spire of Strasbourg 
Cathedral may be referred to as a characteristic example. 
The enlargement of openings in the spire until at length 
it becomes a pyramid of pierced tracery, or a skeleton 
framework of crocketed ribs and flying buttresses, is also 
a feature of the later Continental Gothic. Fine examples 
of the skeleton type are the western spires, not quite 
identical in design, at Notre Dame de l’Epine, Marne, 
France (Fig. 70); and of open tracery spires the best and 
grandest are those of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Ulm, and 
Ratisbon, all in Southern Germany, and the twin western 
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spires of Burgos Cathedral in Spain. The only stone 
spire found in any of the Belgian churches—viz., that of 
St. Gertrude at Louvain (Fig. 71)—is also of pierced 
tracery, and the graceful spire of the Hétel de Ville at 
Brussels also shows this same type of design. In England 


Fig. 93.—St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


we have no spire that is exactly of the pattern referred to, 
but the strange departure from the usual solid English 
form in the case of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Fig. 93), is the nearest approach to it. At Newcastle a 
small spire is carried upon flying buttresses which spring 
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from the angle pinnacles of the tower. Striking and 
graceful as the ‘Newcastle crown’ undoubtedly is, it 
cannot be said to be a form of construction altogether 
suited to an erection in stone; in particular, the slender 
curved bands from the pinnacles to the flying buttresses, 
resembling, as they do, hoops of iron, seem incongruous 
when stone is the material employed. This type of spire 
was very seldom used elsewhere in England, but there is 
a rather poor one of kindred design at Faversham (Kent), 
and Wren adopted it in his steeple at St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-East, London. There is a tradition that the idea of 
building a steeple of this kind was first suggested to Sir 
Christopher by his only daughter, Jane, who did not long 
survive its completion. Being carried on four flying halt- 
arches, a spire of this form has a fragile appearance, but 
this one at St. Dunstan’s was strongly and scientifically 
constructed. It is said that when the great architect was 
told, in November, 1703, that a great hurricane had 
damaged all the steeples in London, he confidently replied, 
‘Not St. Dunstan’s, I am sure’; and subsequent examina- 
tion proved that his confidence in his work was not mis- 
placed. Though the instances of the adoption of this 
‘crown’ form of steeple are thus rare in England, it 
became rather a favourite type of finish in Scotland, where 
many important towers either had or, in some cases, still 
have at their summit flying buttresses from the pinnacles 
meeting in a central point, themselves bristling with little 
pinnacles and surmounted by a finial. The conception in 
these examples is the same as at Newcastle, but carried 
out in the heavier and more cumbrous style of the northern 
kingdom. The towers of old St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and the Tron Church at Glasgow, still 
have their ‘crowns,’ and crowns of like design once 
adorned the west tower at St. Michael's, Linlithgow, and 
the central tower of the great church at Haddington. As 
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a characteristic Scottish form the heavy crown of flying 
buttresses and pinnacles was very naturally and appro- 
priately used as the finish of the handsome tower erected 
in 1869 on Abbey Craig, near Stirling, as a memorial to 
the patriot William Wallace. 

The characteristic expression of the typical English 
tower is largely determined by the battlemented form of 
parapet which constitutes its horizontal finish. 


(d) Battle- : : : 
mentsand The battlement is, strictly speaking, the proper 


Sa i finish to the wall of a castle or fortress, and 
from thence it passed to the church, and that not only when 
the church tower was intended as a stronghold, which with- 
out doubt was sometimes the case, but the battlement 
became with English architects the usual ornament of a 
wall summit or ridge, whether on the tower or on the side 
walls of the church. Inthe elaborate windows and screen- 
work of the Perpendicular period the battlement was further 
used in diminutive form to adorn the transoms of windows 
or of panelled tracery, and the cresting of screens both in 
stone and in oak. A plain solid parapet to a church or a 
tower is not uncommon in the Second Pointed period, and 
there are a good many instances of a solid parapet adorned 
with sunk panels filled with geometrical patterns, usually 
quatrefoils, as at St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, or 
with panelling in relief of the pattern common in the Third 
Pointed style, as at Cirencester and Northleach (Gloucester- 
shire). Pierced parapets are, however, comparatively rare 
in this country, being found chiefly in the fine towers 
of Somerset, where the pattern of the pierced tracery is 
frequently geometrical, as at Cheddar (Fig. 58). Some of 
the finer Perpendicular towers up and down the country 
also have pierced parapets, particularly in the Western 
counties, the open tracery taking a form resembling the 
characteristic panelling or window tracery of the period, 
as in the fine example of the bell-tower at Magdalen 
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College, Oxford, at Gloucester ‘Cathedral, St. Stephen’s, 
Bristol, Chipping Campden and Thornbury (Gloucester- 
shire), at Malvern Priory, Worcestershire (Fig. 51), and 
at St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton (Fig. 59), Bath Abbey 
(Fig. 52), and Yeovil (Somerset). The tower of Woolpit 
Church (Suffolk), rebuilt in 1854, is exceptional in England 
in having its parapet pierced with beautiful and varied 
tracery of geometrical and flowing designs (Fig. 41). But 
on the Continent, where pierced forms are altogether 
more common, as noted above in the case of angle turrets 
and spires, the parapet of open tracery is at home, and the 
battlement is practically unknown as a finish to ecclesi- 
astical buildings. In France the battlement occurs in 
some church towers in the border country near the 
Pyrenees, as at Elne and the Monastery of St. Martin-du- 
Canigou at Casteil (Pyrénées Orientales), and at Tarascon- 
sur-Ariége and St. Lizier-de-Couserans (Ariége). It also 
crowns the side walls of a church in some cases, as at 
Agde (Hérault), and at Les Saintes-Maries (Bouches-du- 
Rhone). These examples, however, are either fortified 
churches, or specimens of a local type owing its particular 
form to the influence of military architecture. The pierced 
parapet, with its delicate and beautiful geometrical flowing 
or flamboyant forms of tracery, is altogether to be preferred 
to the English battlement; for not only is it superior from 
an artistic point of view, but it is more suitable to its position 
for practical reasons, inasmuch as its many openings allow 
any water from the tower roof to escape freely outwards. 
The stone staircase turret is a feature whose develop- 
ment considerably modified the appearance of church 
(2) Staircase towers. The earliest towers were, as has 
turrets. been already shown,* without stone stairs, 
access to the upper story or stories being obtained by 
means of wooden ladders in the interior, and this was the 
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usual arrangement in pre-Conquest towers in this country, 
the stair-turret appearing as an external feature only in 
a very few cases, as at Brigstock in Northamptonshire 
(Fig. 6). When the stone staircase first appears, it is 
enclosed in an additional structure attached to the tower, 
as in the Saxon example at Brigstock just referred to, or 
as in the Norman tower of St. John’s, Devizes (Fig. 21), 
in both of which cases the turret is circular in form. In 
Norman examples the stair turret is more frequently of 
square form, as at Old Shoreham, Sussex (Fig. 16), or at 
Sandwich, Kent (Fig. 14). Or very commonly in Norman 
and Early Pointed towers, where the walls are of great 
thickness, the staircase is contained in the wide buttress 
near the angle of the tower, as in the fine Norman bell- 
tower belonging to the abbey at Bury St. Edmunds 
(Fig. 118), and in the Early Pointed west tower of St. 
Denis, Sleaford, Lincolnshire (Fig. 30). But as tower 
walls became thinner again, the stair turret became neces- 
sary, and in the Second and Third Pointed styles was, as 
a rule, taken into the design of the structure, sometimes 
with very satisfactory and pleasing effect, as at Oakham, 
Rutland, and Grantham, Lincolnshire (Fig. 39). In some 
cases the staircase turret throws the design out of sym- 
metry, especially in the belfry stage, where the windows 
are either thrust on one side or in some way modified in 
form, as in some of the fine Somerset towers, or as at 
Totnes and Harberton, Devon (Fig. 64). The otherwise 
beautiful and well-proportioned tower at Melton Mowbray 
is quite spoilt in this way by its clumsy stair turret, which 
has the appearance of being patched on. The sketch of 
this tower given in Fig. 46 is taken from the south-west, 
a point of view from which the deforming turret is not 
visible. In many cases, particularly in the Kentish 
churches and in the towers of South Wales, the stair 
turret is carried up above the tower parapet, and finished, 
13 
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like the tower to which it is attached, with a battlement, 
as, ¢.g., at Llanrhidian in Gower, Glamorgan (Fig. 92). 
There is a great and obvious convenience in thus carrying 
the stair turret above the tower, inasmuch as a door in 
the top of the turret affords easy access to the tower roof. 
It is in towers belonging to the fine Somerset group that 
the stair turret of this type is most successfully treated, 
being crowned with an enlarged and enriched pinnacle, as 
at Cheddar (Fig. 58), and being skilfully designed so as 
not to spoil the effect of the belfry stage, even when the 
turret occupies a great part of one side of the tower. 

We have already had occasion to remark that it is a 
good and rational feature of tower design that the open- 
ings and ornament should be chiefly confined 


(f) Openings aes ‘ 

ce ee 8* to the upper story. This is rational because, 
Ph ween since the original and main purpose of the 
part of structure is to hold the church bells, the prin- 
towers. 


cipal openings would naturally be made in the 
belfry stage for the emission of the sound of the bells. The 
increase of openings, as the stories rise, is accordingly, as 
we should expect, a noticeable feature in the earliest cam- 
paniles—e.g., in the very early round tower of San Apol- 
linare Nuovo at Ravenna (Fig. 1) the lower stages have 
single lights; above these are three tiers of double lights, 
while the top part is lighted by two triple openings, one 
above the other. Italian towers generally have kept to 
the early model in this respect. The campanile of Siena 
Cathedral (Fig. 2) serves as an excellent illustration, 
having six lights in the top story, then five, four in the 
next below, then three, then two, then a single light, while 
the lowest stage visible above the roof of the side aisle 
in which the tower is engaged is without any light at all. 
The very satisfactory expression belonging to Norman 
towers in general is in large measure due to the observ- 
ance of this rational principle. In towers of the Norman 
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period the lights and characteristic adornment of surface 
arcading are much more freely used in the belfry stage 
than in the stage or stages below. This is the case in 
the French Romanesque style, as, ¢.g., in the lofty and 
graceful western towers of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes at 
Caen, and in the towers of the great church at Tournus 
(Saéne et Loire); and for examples in our own Norman 
style we might refer to the western tower at Norham, 
Northumberland (Fig. 12), or the central tower of Wim- 
borne Minster (Fig. 19). In the Pointed style, and par- 
ticularly in its later development, the principle of tower 
design in question was not so consistently adhered to; 
yet where the openings are almost or altogether limited to 
the belfry stage the result is very satisfactory, as in the 
late Flamboyant belfry which, fortunately, still remains 
to us of the buildings of the famous Abbey of Bec (Eure, 
France), having escaped the desolation which overtook 
the abbey when the church and the Norman chapter. 
house were pulled down in 1809 and 1817, and the 
material sold. This belfry, with its triple openings in the 
top story and almost unbroken mass below, forms a very 
striking composition (Fig 94). Likewise thoroughly satis- 
factory in expression are those towers where the design 
is varied in the different stages, and where the openings 
are fewer in number or simpler in treatment and less 
ornate in the lower stages than in the belfry stage, as is 
the case with many of the finest Third Pointed towers, 
such as the bell-tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and the church towers at Cheddar, Somerset (Fig. 58), 
Gresford, Denbighshire (Fig. 47), or Probus, Cornwall 
(Fig. 50). But the architecture of the Perpendicular 
period was characterized by a tendency to aim at richness 
of effect through repetition of identical forms, as is espe- 
cially seen in the window tracery and panelling belonging 
to the style, and tower design did not escape the influence 
13—2 
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Fig. 94.—The Abbey of Bec-Hellowin, Eure. 
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of this tendency. In many otherwise admirable towers of 
the style, such as the central tower of Gloucester Cathedral 
and the western towers at Wrexham, Denbighshire, and 
St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton (Fig. 59), the design is 
repeated in successive stories, with the result that the 
tower, while gaining in richness, distinctly loses in 
majesty and grace, so that identity of design in the 
belfry and in the stage, or stages, below fails of the 
highest architectural effect. The same weakness of re- 
peating the design in successive stages is seen in other 
towers besides our English Perpendicular ones. At San 
Zenone, Verona, the tower has its three top stories all 
alike, and the world-famed leaning tower at Pisa has its 
six stories all alike, with an open gallery in each, the 
arcading of which resembles that of the facade of the 
cathedral. The tower, in fact, might be the west front 
rolled into cylindrical form, and almost suggests an 
inability to design on the part of the architect. Repeti- 
tion of identically designed stages is also a blemish in 
some other well-known towers of Southern Europe, 
notably in the striking local type at Toulouse. In that 
city the church of the Jacobins has an octagonal tower, 
whose four stories above the level of the church are all 
designed alike, though each one is a little smaller than 
the one below, and whose openings are all of the peculiar 
straight-lined form which became the prevailing fashion 
in the later Gothic of Toulouse (cf. the illustration of 
Lisle d’Albi, Fig. 86). The central tower of the noble 
Church of St. Sernin shows no less than five stories 
above the crossing, but these are almost identical in 
design, except that the arches, which in the first three 
stages are semicircular, in the two top stages become 
straight-sided or triangular-headed, like those of the tower 
of the church of the Jacobins last mentioned. The 
Gothic of the North nowhere shows repetition of 
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design in towers carried to* the same extent as in 
Languedoc, but the piling up of practically identical 
sections in gradually diminishing scale, so as to form 
a sort of spire, detracts much from the merit of Wren’s 
design for the steeple of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street (Fig. 76). 
Wren’s towers, however, are, as a rule, remarkably free 
from the fault of repetition. He in most cases confined 
his openings or windows to the upper part of his towers, 
which thus have their lighter character and ornament in 
the belfry stage, contrasting effectively with the plain wall 
mass of the stories below, as at St. Magnus, London 
Bridge, and at Bow Church (Fig. 77). Any fault such 
as that to which we have referred is, of course, obviated 
when the belfry stage is lengthened downwards, so as 
to give the tower a very tall upper story, with long and 
sometimes deeply recessed openings. This is a type of 
design characteristic of the Northern Continental Gothic, 
and is especially common in Northern and North-Western 
France, where, when the tower is central or otherwise 
engaged, its whole height above the roof ridge is often 
made to consist of a single story. Lower Normandy has 
many towers of this kind, of which St. Pierre at Caen is 
probably the richest (Fig. 45). Other fine examples occur 
at. St. Jean, Caen, St. Pierre, Lisieux, St. Pierre-sur-Dives, 
Audrieu, Langrune, and Norrey (Fig. 32), all in Calvados, 
and on a great scale, though the tower is somewhat 
slender for the style, in the central tower of the Kreizker 
at St. Pol-de-Léon in Brittany. Further north are a 
good many examples of towers of the four-gabled pattern 
which are formed of one story only above the roof ridge, 
having long belfry openings, as, ¢e.g., at Dormans (Marne) 
and Augy (Aisne—Fig. 100). The towers of Lincoln 
Cathedral belong to the same class in design and arrange- 
ment of belfry lights, and for grace of form these towers 
are certainly among the first in our land, but they stand 
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practically alone as English examples of the elongated 
belfry stage. A somewhat similar expression is, however, 
given to a few of the most effective Somerset towers, as 
at Evercreech and St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, by producing 
the main perpendicular lines of the belfry stage some con- 
siderable distance down the tower. The Bell Harry tower 
at Canterbury Cathedral, too, is almost placed in the same 
class, because, though there are two tiers of lights separated 
by a horizontal band of tracery, the angle buttresses and 
the vertical projection in the centre of each face are 
carried right up to the top as strongly marked vertical 
lines without any interruption, so as to give the tower 
the expression of one tall story. In the Gothic towers of 
the South of Europe the lengthening of the belfry stage 
seldom occurs, Giotto’s campanile at Florence, which 
shows it, being exceptional in this respect among the 
towers of Italy. 

The usual and widely diffused forms of finish for towers 
are the parapet, either with or without pinnacles, the 
CAC beat pointed cap which developed into the spire, 


Zing and the superimposed octagonal story. These 
forms of have been treated above in the chronological 


tower finish. etch of architectural development in Chap- 


ters II. to VII., but certain rarer and more or less locally 
characteristic and restricted forms remain to be noted. 

Of these less usual forms, the hipped roof is fairly 
common in the North-West of France, and is always 
(1) The picturesque. It is found on a large scale in 
hipped roof. the northern tower, or Tour St. Romain, flank- 
ing the west facade at Rouen Cathedral, and is frequently 
met with on a smaller scale in parochial churches in the 
same part of the country, as at Envermeu, St. Rémi, 
Dieppe, and Arques-la-Bataille, near Dieppe (Seine In- 
férieure). The same form is met with from time to time 
in other departments, as at St. Leu, Amiens (Somme), 
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and the former collegiate church Ab Ecouis (Eure). Some- 
times the hipped roof springs from within a parapet, as 
is the case in the | 
Tour St. Romain | 
of Rouen Cathe- | 


Fig. 95.—Arques-la-Bataille, Seine Infévieure. 


dral, sand *abeot: 
Leu, Amiens; but 
often it is placed 
on the tower after 
the manner of the 
simple roof with 
CAVES, aS Bu 
Arques-la- Bataille. 
‘[his, last1s:sasaa 
whole composti- 
tion, well propor- 
tioned and pleas- 
ing,and as showing 
a good specimen of 
this kind of finish 
to a tower has been 
chosen for illus- 
tration (Fig. 95). 
The hipped roof 
does not appear 
to have been em- 
ployed in the old 
church towers of 
this country, but 
since the Gothic 
revival of last 
century a roof of 
this pattern, tiled 


or slated, has not infrequently been adopted by architects, 
and forms a good substitute for a stone spire where con- 
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siderations of economy have to be taken into account. 
The towers of Christ Church, Carmarthen, of. the 
new Guildhall at Winchester, and of the University 
Museum at Oxford, are modern examples finished in this | 
manner. 

In the hipped form of roof just referred to the tower is 
finished, not, strictly speaking, after the normal manner of 


(2) The a tower, but in a fashion usually employed in 
gabled form fi hi 
Biltsurer roofing other structures, such as houses or the 


finish. body of a church. The same applies also to 
the gabled form of tower roof, which naturally calls next 
for remark, and which is widely distributed on the Conti- 
nent, occurring both in Romanesque and Gothic buildings 
in Scandinavia, Germany, North Holland (which has fine 
brick examples in the Friesland Churches of Bolsward and 
Grouw), and in France. Many towers in the North and 
West of France take a two-gabled form. In this two 
sides of the tower are carried up into gables, usually of 
the form of an equilateral triangle, though occasionally 
of steeper isosceles triangle shape, as at Verson and 
Formigny (Calvados), and then the tower is roofed in 
a manner similar to the church below. Where the tower 
is central or western it is commonly the east and west 
sides of the tower that are carried up into gables, so that 
the ridge of the tower roof runs in line with that of 
the church roof below, as at St. Nicolas, Caen, Ryes, 
Formigny (Calvados), Clérai, St. Céneri-le-Gerei (Orne), 
St. Jean-de-la-Haize, Blosville, and St. Georges-de-Bohon 
(Manche). Where, on the other hand, the tower is lateral, 
the north and south sides are most frequently gabled, so 
that the ridge runs at right angles to the roof ridge of 
the church, as at Mouen, Maisoncelles-la-Jourdan (Cal- 
vados), St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte and Biville (Manche). 
Exceptionally the tower is gabled on the north and south, 
although central, as at St. Ouen, Caen, Authie (Calvados) 
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and Bazoches-au-Houline (Orne). Ste Mére-Eglise 
(Manche) in its central tower has a good example of 
gabled finish, with the somewhat curious feature of a 
parapet of open tracery carried along the top of the 
north and south sides of the tower, which terminate hori- 
zontally (Fig. 96). 
In England this 
kind of tower roof 
was. also. used, 
though much less 
commonly. It 
occurs in the Nor- 
man central tower 
at Castle Rising, 
Norfolk (Fig. 24), 
and in some village 
churches here and 
there, as at Beg- 
broke > (Oxon), 
and, in. a very 
shallow form, at 
Chinnor in the 
Sia Ie FC Onley, 
(Fig. 97). Some 
of the rude and 
massive towers of 


Glamorgan are 
Fig. 96.—Ste Meére-Eglise, Manche. ea ble al as at 


Llangenydd and 
Rhossili in Gower, and as in the very interesting forti- 
fied tower at Newton Nottage. Scotland also shows the 
gabled finish springing from within a parapet in the 
tallest of all her towers, the famous steeple of Dundee 
(Fig. 98). Though the gabled tower thus only occurs 
sporadically in this country, and is associated with foreign 
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architectural style through being so commonly met with 
as soon as we cross the Channel into Normandy, it has, 
owing to its striking outline and effective appearance, 
been adopted by some modern architects since the Gothic 
revival in several well-known and ably designed churches. 
Good last-century examples, differing rather in treatment, 
material employed, and position in the plan of the struc- 
ture, may be seen in Butterfield’s fine Churches of St. 
Matthias’, Stoke Newington, and St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
London, and in 
Bodley’s _ striking 
Church of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Scarborough. 

An _ elaboration 
of the gable finish 
is often met with 
in certain districts 
of the North of 
France, when each 
face of the tower 
terminates in a 
gable, and the 
tower roof finishes 


in ridges running COL obi 
horizontally from 
the points of the 
opposite gables and intersecting in the centre, the 


Fig. 97.—Chinnor, Oxon. 


whole structure being effectively crowned in some cases 
with a lantern or slender fléche at the intersection, 
as at Guibray (Calvados), Ranes (Orne), Tocqueville 
(Manche), and Braisne, Aisne (Fig. 99). The district round 
Soissons is particularly rich in these four-gabled towers, 
and their prevalence in the locality may be owing to 
the fact that the fashion was set by the central tower 
of the now destroyed Abbey Church of St. Mary at 
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Soissons,* for the architecture of great religious houses 
often influenced the style of churches over a wide area 
around. The four-gabled tower of this district is pleasing 
and rich in effect, and generally has smaller lights in the 


gables above the main belfry lights. 


Fig. 98.—Dundee. 


The central lantern of 
Braisne Churchshows 
these gable lights 
in a simple form, and 
also a slender fléche 
at the intersection of 
the ridges of its roof 
(Fig. 99). Both these 
features —the gable 
lights and the fléche 
—are apparently 
traceable to the 
Abbey of Notre 
Dame at  Soissons. 
The small village 
Church of Augy, close 
to Braisne, has an 
exquisitely designed 
tower of the same 
type, with the whole 
tower above the 
crossing of one tall 
stage only, pierced 
by long hghts, two 
on each face; and in 


this case each of the four crocketed gables at the summit 
has a fine light of pierced geometrical tracery, resem- 
bling the head of a window (Fig. 100). The carrying 
up of each side of the tower into a gable is a charac- 


* A drawing of this church is given in Lethaby’s ‘ Medizeval Art,’ 


p- 152. 
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teristic feature of tower design in the native style of 
Germany, and its presence in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons may be due to German influence. The form is 
treated altogether in a French manner. The tower of 


Fig. 99.—Braisne, Aisne. 


Augy, ¢.g., could never be mistaken for a German struc- 
ture, but that the adoption of the four-gabled finish should 
be considered a sign of German influence is rendered 
probable by other reasons. The most striking of these 
is the occurrence of apsidal transepts in the same part of 


France, which should, doubtless, be regarded as an indica- 
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tion that German influence has been at work. At Noyon 
Cathedral both north and south transepts terminate 
in an apse. The Cathedral of Soissons has its south 
transept apse-ended and beautifully arcaded after the 
manner of an apse at the east end. Other examples of 


Fig, 100.—Augy, Aisne, 


this remarkable feature used to exist at Valenciennes 
and Cambrai further north, but these have, unfortunately, 
been destroyed, though the apsidal transepts may still be 
seen at the splendid Romanesque Cathedral of Tournai, 
just over the Belgian border. Outside the district of 
which Soissons is the centre occasional examples of the 
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four-gabled tower are met with in France, chiefly in the 
North and North-West. The church at Dormans (Marne) 
has a stately example of it. The tower, which is central, 
consists of one very tall story, with unusually long belfry 
lights, three on each face. Normandy contains several 
towers of the type, as at Ranes (Orne), Tocqueville 


Fig, 101.—Bény-Bocage, Calvados. 


(Manche), and Guibray-by-Falaise (Calvados) ; in each of 
these cases there is a lantern or fléche at the summit. 
The examples at Ranes and Guibray are very plain. 
Ranes in particular has not a single ornamental feature, 
and only loophole-like slits for lights alike in the tower 
and in the gable; yet so pleasing is the four-gabled finish 
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that the general effect is decidedly good. The tower at 
Guibray on the high ground just outside Falaise will be 
well known to many English travellers who have visited 
the scene of William the Conqueror’s birth. A little 
farther south, at La Ferté-Bernard (Sarthe), is a richly 
adorned example of four-gabled tower, with crocketed 
gables, having traceried windows in them, as at Augy, 
but with an outline rendered more complex by the 
presence of a highly ornate angle turret, as well as a 
fléche at the summit. A very peculiar variety of the four- 
gabled finish occurs in the late and otherwise not very 
interesting tower of Bény-Bocage (Calvados), where the 
gables are set so that the apex of each is over an angle of 
the tower instead of being over the centre of one of the 
sides (Fig. I0r). 

The four-gabled finish crowned by a spire, generally 
four-sided, which is the characteristic tower finish of the 
(3) The German Romanesque style, has been already 
German noted.* Sompting, in Sussex, shows in its 
gabled form. 

Saxon tower the only extant example of the 
kind in England (see Fig. 9). German examples are 
shown in Figs. 10, 104, and 114, representing the Abbey 
Church of Laach, St. John’s Church, Liineburg, and the 
Lutheran Church at Neufahrwasser, near Dantzig. A 
variety of gabled tower peculiar to Germany has each face 
terminating in two gables, the whole being finished (as in 
the twin west towers of St. Gereon, Cologne) with a low 
metal pyramid, or witha cap of loftier proportions amount- 
ing to a spire (as in the completed south-west tower of an 
intended pair at the Minster of Herford in Westphalia). 
It is interesting to notice how the characteristic local form 
of finish extends from great towers to smaller turrets, as 
at Sinzig, and even to angle pinnacles, where these occur, 
as at St. Martin, Cologne (see Fig. 102), though pinnacles 


* See above, p; 39. 
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are, as a rule, absent from the typical German Romanesque 
tower. 


Fig. 102.—St, Martin, Cologne. 


A peculiar form of tower finish, characteristic of the 
(4) The district embracing the borders of Salop, Here- 
pyramid on fordshire, Radnorshire, and Montgomeryshire, 
pyramid of : : : : 
the Welsh remains to be noticed. The towers in question 
Borge are of no great height, and begin to finish 
with a four-sided cap of tiles or slates; but upon this is 


14 
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raised a short wooden erection with small lights or louvre- 
boards for the belfry, and this is crowned with a four- 
sided cap or blunt pyramid. The tower of the old parish 
church at Newtown (Montgomery), now neglected and 
ruined, has been sketched to illustrate the type (Fig. 103), 
and other examples occur at Kerry and Llanidloes (Mont- 
gomery), at Knighton (Radnor), and at Clun, More, and 
Hopesay (Salop). 


Fig. 103.—Newtown, Montgomery. 


The nature of the material employed will, of course, be 
found to modify the appearance of the tower as a structure, 
besides influencing the particular form which 

(h) Influence . ; 
of material its ornament takes. Thus the circular plan for 
secaa the tower so often met with in East Anglia is 
acne now generally thought to be accounted for by 

in ke . . . . . 

the character of the principal building material 


locally available, which is flint, and unsuitable for quoining 
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so as to form a rectangular structure. This peculiarity of 
tower plan has beén already alluded to,* as has also the 
modification in the same district, especially in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, of the usual forms of surface ornament 
belonging to the Perpendicular style, through the use of 
the local flint as building material. The panelling and 
tabernacle work, which usually occurs in relief, is in East 
Anglia, as a rule, executed by means of inlaid patterns of 
squared flints, showing a smooth black surface, and white 
stone.t For illustration see Fig. 62, showing the west 
side of the west tower at Southwold (Suffolk). 

In districts where there was no good building stone avail- 
able men fell back upon an artificial material; hence 
(2) Effect of 1n lowlands and marshy districts brick is often 
eee: the principal means of construction. The 
brick. architecture of North Germany owes its pecu- 
liar forms to a great extent to the employment of brick, 
and brick alone, as a material. The towers are, as a rule, 
very heavy in appearance, though unbuttressed. The 
openings are mostly small, consisting of single lights only, 
and without tracery, which cannot be very well executed 
in brick. But some towers are enriched by surface panel- 
ling executed in moulded brick. Sometimes the face of 
the tower is ornamented with panelling in the form of 
windows, generally long lancet-shaped sunk panels of 
which only a small part is open for a belfry light, as at 
St. Mary’s, Danzig, and at Notre Dame, Bruges (Fig. 105) ; 
and in some cases, as at St. Mary’s and St. Catherine's, 
Danzig, this panelling is after the pattern of a two-light 
window with a plain circle in the head without the contain- 
ingarch. Inother examples beautiful geometrical patterns 
in moulded brick are introduced. These patterns are 
chiefly confined to the gables which flank the nave of a 
church, or which, in the characteristic German fashion, 

* See above, pp. 167-6. + /bid., pp. 125-6. 
14—2 
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AyD 


Fig. 104.—St. John’s, Liineburg: 


terminate each face of the 
tower. The western tower of 
St. Patroclus, at Soest in West- 
phalia, has a sunk panel of 
moulded brick in each of its 
four gables, resembling a 
window of eight lights with 
a cusped containing arch. 
Amongst the beautiful patterns 
thus executed we may refer 
specially to the elaborate roses 
with which the four gables of 
the tower of St. John’s at Liine- 
burg are filled, the triangular 
spaces formed by the circle 
within the gable being finely 
cusped. This typical North 
German brick tower, with its 
tall copper spire, is illustrated 
in Fig. 104. The gables of the 
Lutheran church at Neufahr- 
wasser, near Danzig, also show 
geometrical patterns in_ brick 
(Fig. 114). Gables of houses, 
and in very many cases also 
gables of churches, whether at 
the east or west or lateral along 
the aisles, are often in Northern 
Germany of ‘stép’ form. 
Tower gables are occasionally 
treated in the same manner, 
as al sot. Peter <aDanzies 
where the tower has two gables 
of serrated outline, receding 
by steps upwards, and each 
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step carrying a small turret. Towers with gables of 
stepped and turreted brickwork of this kind are not un- 
common in North-East Prussia, as at Santoppen and 
Guttstadt, and brick towers with stepped ‘saddleback ’ 
form of finish occur in Denmark, as at Taarnby. In 
the architecture of Holland and Belgium, again, 
brick is largely used, and one of the two church spires 
contained in the latter country is of this material— 
viz., the lofty and graceful spire of Notre Dame at Bruges 
(Fig. 105). The tower in this case, though very plain, 
and though its openings are not in any way ornamental, 
is a pleasing and effective structure, partly, no doubt, 
because of its warm colouring, but chiefly because of its 
satisfactory proportion and strongly marked long vertical 
lines on each face. Though brick is occasionally employed 
in late and poor towers in other parts of England, it is to 
East Anglia that we must go, in this country, to see good 
brickwork in old structures. Its employment there is 
accounted for by the absence of good building stone, and 
is also doubtless due to the example of the Low Countries 
on the Continent, between which and East Anglia there 
was close and constant commercial intercourse in the later 
Middle Ages, and where the geological conditions were 
similar. Fine brick structures in the Eastern Counties 
are chiefly domestic, as in the splendid examples at the 
Deanery, Hadleigh, and the Hall, Long Melford (Suffolk), 
and at the Hall, Layer Marney (Essex), with which may 
be compared Wolsey’s great building of the same age at 
Hampton Court, or academic buildings, as in several of 
the Cambridge colleges, notably Queens’ College, or the 
fragment of the college begun by Cardinal Wolsey in his 
native town of Ipswich. Pre-Reformation towers of brick 
to churches are comparatively uncommon even in East 
Anglia, but a very pleasing octagonal example remains 
in the tower of the Grey Friars at King’s Lynn. The 
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Fig. 105.—Notve Dame, Bruges. 
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material has not, however, in this case, modified the archi- 
tectural style, as in the brick towers of North Germany, 
because the parapet, quoins, angle buttresses, and window 


tracery are of stone. 
This white stone con- 
trasts admirably with 
the dark red walls 
of the structure (Fig. 
106). 

In districts abound- 
ing in forests it was 
(3) Wood natural 
one that wood 
material. should be 
much used for 
church-building, and 
especially where 
there was at the 
same time a lack of 
durable stone. Hence 
wooden towers are 
not uncommon, and 
occasionally wooden 
churches are also 
met with in Essex, 
Surrey, Hereford- 
shire, Cheshire, and 
Lancashire. Surrey 
has some wooden 
towers with pyra- 
midal or broach spires 
of oak shingles, as 
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Fig. 106,.-—The Grey Friars, Lynn. 


at Newdigate and Capel, near Dorking. These are, as is 
natural, quite plain, with small openings for belfry lights. 
Essex, besides the very interesting Saxon wooden nave at 
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Greenstead already referred to,* possesses some interesting 
examples of wooden church-building. At Blackmore is a 
western tower of picturesque outline in three diminishing 
stages, of which the two upper ones are constructed in 
timber. This is laid horizontally in the top stage, and 
vertically in the stage immediately below; each story has 
a roof with overhanging eaves, and the whole is finished 
with a slender and well-proportioned spire. Middleton, in 
the-same county, has also a western tower of wood, with a 
pleasing spirelet of open tracery in the same material, and 
Stock and Margaretting, also in Essex, have ingeniously 
designed and well-constructed wooden towers, the last 
named being somewhat similar in form to that of Black- 
more just described. 

In Cheshire the black-and-white timber and plaster 
work, so characteristic of the neighbourhood in domestic 
work, is sometimes also employed in churches, as at 
Nether Peover and Marton. In the former the tower is of 
stone, though the whole church to which it is attached is 
formed of crossed timbers and plaster work, and is prob- 
ably the most imposing example of a ‘stave-kirk’ in this 
country, having side aisles both to the nave and to the 
chancel. The aisleless church at Marton is, however, more 
picturesque, having a very steep roof, and in this case the 
belfry at the west end is also of wood. It is constructed 
in two stages, square in plan, the upper one of much 
smaller dimensions than the lower. The ground story has 
a steep roof with overhanging eaves, and the upper stage 
carries a small spire of the broach pattern. 

Lancashire, a county also very rich in domestic work of 
the timbered style, affords the example of the west tower 
of Middleton parish church, which is finished by a timber 
belfry of the four-gabled pattern. In Herefordshire is the 
very interesting detached wooden belfry of Pembridge, 


* See above, p. 24. 
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erected on a spreading octagonal stone base, and whose 
interior resembles a forest, because of its many supporting 
posts and beams (Fig. 107). With this may be compared 
the more graceful example of wooden belfry, likewise 
detached from its church, which in this case is also of 
wood, at Ste Catherine, Honfleur (Calvados, France). 
This is a very striking object, standing, as it does, free of 
all other buildings, in the market-place of the quaint old 


Norman town. It is built upon a square base, which is 


Fig. 107.—-Pembridge, Herefordshire. 


partly of stone and partly of timber work, and which 
is, curiously enough, occupied as a dwelling-house. The 
tower itself is devoid of ornament, and carries a rather 
lofty wooden spire of wavy outline (Fig. 108). The 
picturesque effect of the whole is greatly enhanced by the 
large wooden struts at the angles, two on each face of the 
tower, which are analogous to, and perform the function 
of, flying buttresses in a stone structure. 

The tower roof is frequently leaded, in order to preserve 
the timbers, and when a pyramidal finish or a tall spire is 
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of wood, these are also in many cases covered with lead, 
(4) Useof 25 at La Trinité, Fécamp (Fig. 31), or as in the 
lead in lofty spires at Hadleigh (Suffolk) and Godal- 


ish. ; = : 
tower finis ming (Surrey) in our own country. In the 


Continental Gothic leaded spires are often ornamentally 


Fig. 108,—Ste Catherine, Honfleur, Calvados. 


treated, openings in them being surmounted. by little 
crocketed gables and flanked by pinnacles. The fine 
western spires of Notre Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne show 
this (Fig. 4). In the later Gothic style, especially in 
Northern France, we meet with a leaded spire or super- 
structure, elaborate in design, and occasionally somewhat 
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fantastic in outline, such as the spire of Notre Dame at 
Verneuil-sur-Avre, Eure (Fig. 109), or the fléche of 


Fig. 109.—Notre Dame, Verneuil-sur-Avve, Eure. 


peculiar and graceful form which carries the carillon upon 
the severe and fortress-like belfry of Béthune, Pas de 
Calais (Fig. 110), or the huge bulbous dome with open 
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finial which serves the like purpose in the belfry of 
Comines (Nord), on the Belgian border. In the Flam- 
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Fog. 110.—The Belfry of Béthune. 


boyant period a leaded spire, or a superstructure holding 
bells upon a tower, became a very ornate feature, taking 
the form of an open cage with tracery, a forest of buttresses 
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and pinnacles, and a en 
bewildering maze of s 
miniature flying but- 
EEESSES. Evreux 
Cathedral has a fine 
spire of this kind 
“pon its central 
octagon tower, and 
the -beliry in-the 
same city has a pic- 
turesque leaded cage 
on its summit con- 
taining a large bell 
(Big. tir). The 
tower of the church 


at Conches in the 
same neighbourhood 
bears a loftier and 
more intricate open 
cage or spirelet of 
aimitlar-design. <A 
still loftier leaded 
erection belonging to 
this class, but later 
in date, heavier in 
detail, and with a 
suspicion of Classi- 
Galism about “it; 
adorns the square 
belfry attached to the 
old Hétel de Ville at 
Calais (Fig. 112), and 


Fig. 111.—The Belfry of Evreux, 


contains the carillon. 
It is very effective, and is, without doubt, the most pic- 
turesque object in that ancient and interesting city; 
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moreover, being one of the first foreign towers which 
many English travellers see, it charms by the striking 


Fig. 112.—The Belfry of Calais. 


contrast it presents to the more clumsy forms of tower 
finish in wood covered with lead to which we have been 
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accustomed in our own country. For the English form 
of leaded finish is almost confined to the plain spire 
covered with lead sheeting, with a few examples of a 
cupola form similarly covered, as in the bell-tower known 
as ‘Tom Tower’ added by Sir Christopher Wren to 
Cardinal Wolsey’s building at Christ Church, Oxford. 
The nearest approach to the more ornate forms of leaded 
finish met with in Northern France is the slender fléche 
which occurs as a localism in East Anglia, usually on the 
summit of the tower, but at Southwold (Suffolk) on the 
roof ridge (Fig. 62), and which has open arcading at or 
near its base for the emission of the sound of the bell 
within. Many of these spirelets, though pleasing in effect, 
are plain in design, as Swaffham (Norfolk), Stowmarket, 
Boxford, St. Peter’s, Sudbury (Suffolk), and Chelmsford 
(Fig. 61). A few, however, are more ornate in design, and 
recall Continental examples, such as Shipdham (Norfolk) ; 
and sometimes the openings near the base of the spirelet 
are flanked by buttresses and pinnacles, as at St. Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich, and East Harling (Norfolk), the last 
named showing upon the tower a superstructure for the 
bell resembling that upon the belfry of Evreux (Fig. III). 
The East Anglian spirelet can, nevertheless, be ungainly in 
appearance, as at Brandon (Suffolk). 

In districts of Eastern and Central Europe where lead, 
or occasionally some other sheet metal, such as copper, is 
much employed as a covering for the finish of the tower, 
this not infrequently takes a domical, and sometimes a 
bulbous or bell-shaped, form. Metal-covered, and some- 
times gilded or gaudily coloured, bulbs form a striking 
feature in the peculiar development of Byzantine archi- 
tecture which took place in Russia. Short spires with 
bulbous outline are very common in many parts of 
Southern Germany, and somewhat fantastically designed 
erections in which bulbous curves are prominent are super- 
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imposed upon some well-known towers of the Renaissance 
period in Holland, as at Haarlem, Monnickendam, and 
in the cases of the ‘Oude Kerk’ and other steeples in 
Amsterdam. Except in church towers of the Renais- 
sance* style, a cupola finish scarcely occurs in English 
towers;’ but besides the great dome of St. Paul’s, 
a good many of Wren’s steeples have it, with a lead 
covering. Thus St. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf, has a smaller cupola super- 
imposed upon a larger one. At St. 
Magnus, London Bridge, and St. 
Peter's, Cornhill (Fig. 113), are leaded 
cupolas carrying spirelets. St. Mar- 
garet, Lothbury, has an obelisk upon 
a dome, and the steeple of St. Martin, 
Ludgate, presents a more fantastic 
outline, with its bell-shaped cupola 
surmounted by a spirelet, 

One drawback attaching to all 
forms of tower finish constructed of 
timber covered with lead is that they 


are apt in time to acquire a grotesque 
appearance, owing to the warping of 
the timber framework through con- 
stant exposure to the sun’s heat. 


Chesterfield’s absurdly leaning spire, 


Fig. 113.—St. Peter’s, . 5 
Cornhill, London. and the distorted spirelet at New 


Walsingham, are cases in point, and 


some of the fine examples in Northern France above 
referred to are considerably out of the perpendicular, such 
as the spire of Evreux Cathedral and the superstructure 
for the carillon on the belfry of Béthune (Fig. 110). 

In Northern Italy, where there is abundance of marble 
of varying colour, this is frequently so employed as 


* See above, p. 154. 
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to make a decorative pattern of natural polychrome. 
Sometimes this takes the form of horizontal bands and 
panelling, as in Giotto’s famous campanile at Florence 


(5) Decora. Cathedral, where the groundwork is white, 
tion through 


covet with panelling outlined in coloured marbles. 
materials of ; : ; 

carving Sometimes, again, the whole structure consists 
colour. of alternate courses of black and white, giving 


a brilliant appearance, as at the Cathedral of Genoa, San 
Zenone, Verona, San Giovanni Fuorcivitas, Pistoja, and the 
Cathedral of Siena. (See the illustration of the campanile 
at Siena, Fig. 2.) In the Gothic of the North and West 
of Europe the towers are generally built of one kind of 
stone, in each case the best local material being naturally 
utilized. The only parallel in our own church architec- 
ture to the Italian fashion of decoration by using materials 
of contrasted colouring is the use, in the Eastern Counties, 
of squared flints, which show a smooth black surface, 
in juxtaposition with white stone to form patterns of 
panelling, tabernacle work, or to form a chess - board 
surface pattern. This feature of East Anglian archi- 
tecture has been already noticed above,™ and it is illus- 
trated in the drawings of Southwold (Fig. 62) and 
Chelmsford (Fig. 61). In Northants and Leicestershire 
stones of two colours are often employed in church-build- 
ing—a russet brown and a creamy white—but these are 
not disposed so as to form a pattern, but mingled anyhow, 
giving the structure a mottled appearance, as in the lower 
stage of the tower at Melton Mowbray (Fig. 46). Of the 
architects of the Gothic revival in the last century, Butter- 
field was a great believer in natural polychrome decoration. 
His interiors rather suffer from crude and excessive 
ornament of this kind, as is the case with All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, London, and the chapel of 
Keble College, Oxford, both of which rank amongst this 
* See pp. 125-6. 
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architect’s best works. His exterior walls, however, and 
especially his towers, are sometimes finely and effectively 
treated in this way with horizontal bands and other 
patterns, generally in brick and stone, as, eg., in the 
original and well-designed gabled tower at the west end 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn. This towér, hemmed in as it is 
by tall houses, is, unfortunately, seldom seen. It is in 
Russian architecture that external colour decoration is 
carried to its greatest extent. The Byzantine type of 
Romanesque style is there seen in a curious development 
with an admixture of forms borrowed from still further 
east, with minaret-like towers and domes of bulbous 
form. These are often resplendent with colours and gold, 
and the result is a tout ensemble of barbaric splendour, as, 
e.g., the exterior of the Cathedral of St. Basil at Moscow, 
such as we associate in thought with the gorgeous East, 
but which has no sort of parallel in the architecture of 
Western Europe. 

The proportion of height to breadth is a very important 
factor in the general appearance of a tower. The early 


(i) The Romanesque towers on the Continent, like the 
importance G As ete 

Baie pre-Conquest examples in our own country, are 
portion. often of slender appearance, the height being 


great in comparison with the width, and in the South of 
Europe the towers generally remained tall and slight in 
the succeeding developments of architectural style, so that 
Tennyson was right when he wrote in ‘ The Daisy’ cf the 
‘slender campanile.’ In the towers of Italy, indeed, the 
height is very commonly too great in proportion for the 
outline of the structure to be thoroughly satisfactory. 
Moreover, there are, in the typical Italian tower, no angle 
buttresses, and there is seldom a spreading base to take 
away in any degree from the effect of height, so that 
Fergusson’s comparison of Italian towers to factory 
chimneys is not altogether inapt. The English and 
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French towers are far more satisfactory in outline, and 
more majestic in appearance, because the height is not, as 
a rule, so great as compared with the breadth. Thus, in 
the central towers of Canterbury and Lincoln the height 
is about five times the breadth, and at Worcester a little 
less. The well-known Italian towers, on the other hand, 
are seldom less than six times as high as they are wide. 
This is about the relative proportion at Cremona, in the 
campanile of Florence Cathedral, and in the detached 
campanile at St. Mark’s, Venice, while in the campanile 
of Siena Cathedral (Fig. 2) the proportion of height 
to width is about as seven to one. Often, however, in 
Italy the height is much greater in proportion, as, ¢.g., 
at Parma and in the Asinelli tower at Bologna, where the 
proportions are about eight to one and twelve to one 
respectively. 

In spires, again, there is a great contrast between the 
Gothic of the South and of the North of Europe, but in 
this case it is the architecture of the North that is 
characterized by slenderness. In Italy spires are not 
very common, and where they do occur they are of blunt 
form as a rule, bearing the same kind of proportion 
to the towers below them that an extinguisher does 
to a tall candle upon which it is placed, as at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and St. Gothard, Milan. The tall tapering spire, 
which is with us so familiar.a feature, and which adds 
grace to so many a landscape in England and France, 
is in Italy almost, or altogether, unknown. Roofs generally, 
including tower roofs, are there of low pitch, and it may 
be that liability to earthquake shock has had something 
to do with this, as has been suggested by the Rev. H. H. 
Bishop. It may be remarked here that leaning towers 
are not uncommon in Italy. The campanile of the 
Cathedral at Pisa is a world-famed instance, known to 
every one through pictures and photographs. Bologna, 
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too, has several leaning towers, of which the one known 
as the Asinelli tower deviates from the perpendicular 
by about 1 foot in 78, while the Garisenda tower close by 
is still more out of the straight, leaning about 1 foot in 60. 
It is not very often that our English towers are sufficiently 
out of the perpendicular to be noticed by the eye as 
leaning towers, although there is frequently some devia- 
tion, as in the tall tower and spire of St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, where the inclination from the perpendicular is 
indicated on two brass plates on the floor of the tower. 
The best-known example of a leaning tower in this 
country is probably the west tower of the Temple Church 


at Bristol. 


CHARAN REX 
ON THE POSITION AND ARRANGEMENT OF TOWERS. 


It has been already shown in Chapter II. that in ‘Saxon’ 
churches in this country which had a tower this was 
One usually set at the west end, and this remained 
tower at the the usual English arrangement in the succeed- 
os ing styles for the tower of a parochial church. 
In the great majority of parish churches the tower is 
placed at the west end of the nave, and forms a separate 
structure from the ground upwards, projecting beyond the 
nave and the side aisles, where these also are found. 
Frequently the tower opens into the adjoining nave by a 
tall and graceful arch, tower arches of this kind being 
especially fine in East Anglia. Occasionally, however, the 
tower is ‘engaged,’ its western face being in the same 
line with the west end of the side aisles, as, Nae eh 
St. Margaret’s, Leicester, Newark-on-Trent (Notts), and 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire (Fig. 30). In a few cases, where 
the west tower is not thus engaged, it is made to stand 
upon open arches, so that it becomes a porch tower, its 
ground story forming a fine projecting western porch to 
the church, as at’ Coningsby (Lincolnshire), St. Mary’s, 
March (Cambridgeshire), Diss (Norfolk), St. Peter Man- 
croft, Norwich, and St. Mary’s, Warwick (Fig. 72). The 
great scale of the English parochial western towers is in 
a large number of cases noteworthy, as in the towers of 
Somerset, Norfolk, and Suffolk, at Wrexham (Denbigh- 
shire), and at Boston (Lincolnshire), which is the loftiest 
229 
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tower in the country, exceeding by a few feet the great 
central tower of Lincoln Cathedral, which comes next on 
the list. "This tower of Boston is illustrated in Fig. 53. 
Of western towers with a spire, that of St. Michael’s, 
Coventry (Fig. 83) is only inferior in height to the spires 
of Salisbury and Norwich Cathedrals, whilst those of the 
parish churches at Newark-on-Trent, Grantham (Fig. 39), 
and Louth (Fig. 54), with some others, are of very lofty 
proportion. In some great churches of Germany and the 
Netherlands, where the single western tower is adopted, 
its proportions are often unduly exaggerated, as at Rotter- 
dam, Malines, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and Ulm, which last 
boasts the tallest spire in Europe, exceeding in height by 
5 metres the western spires of Cologne Cathedral. This 
bringing of the western tower into excessive prominence 
is in accordance with the general tendency of the Gothic 
architects of the German school to exaggerate the forms 
which they adopted, a failing which will be alluded to 
again later on. 

The plan with one tower at the west end has been 
stated to be the usual English arrangement, and it may 
be added that it is characteristically English. Examples 
of it occur, of course, in Continental architecture, both 
Romanesque, as at St. Patroclus, Soest, in Westphalia, 
and Gothic, as at Ulm and other churches just mentioned. 
Yet the single western tower is not a prevailing feature 
on the Continent, as it is with us, in the great mass of 
parochial churches, except in Normandy, where it is not 
uncommon, occurring, ¢.g., at Berniéres-sur- Mer, Colleville- 
sur-Mer, Villers-sur-Mer, and St. Jacques, Lisieux (all in 
Calvados), and where the architecture naturally has affinities 
with our own; or except in the North of France, as in the 
Abbey of St. Bertin (Fig. 67), and other churches of 
St. Omer (Pas-de-Calais), where it is not unlikely that 
English influence accounts for the prevalence of the plan. 
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The use of a central tower set at the crossing of the 
transept, or between the nave and the chancel in cases 


() One where the church is not cruciform, became much 
oe more general in England in the era of church- 


building which succeeded the Norman Conquest, 
and in the Norman style was adopted not only for 
cathedrals and great churches, as at Winchester (Fig. 15), 
St. Albans (Fig. 11), or Norwich, but also for less impor- 
tant churches, as at St. Cross, Winchester, and Castor, 
Northants (Fig. 20), and even for small village churches 
without any transept, as at Iffley and Cassington (Oxon), 
Stewkley (Bucks), and Roade (Northants). In the 
churches of Normandy the central tower is very prevalent, 
the fashion set in the round-arched style being followed 
in the later Pointed styles; a very great number of 
churches show it, ¢.g., in the departments of Calvados and 
Manche, so that in this part of France the central is quite 
the characteristic position of the tower, both in town and 
village churches. As in Normandy and England the 
central tower is most widely used, so, too, in these same 
parts it is most nobly developed. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that the developed tower as a central feature is 
peculiarly English ; the very fine and numerous examples 
across the Channel—as, ¢.g., the great churches of Rouen 
(see illustration of St. Ouen, Fig. 66), the churches of 
Falaise, St. Etienne-le-Vieux at Caen, Dives, Langrune, 
Bretteville-l’Orgueilleuse, and Norrey (Fig. 32) in Calvados, 
the churches of Coutances, Carentan (Fig. 43), Ste Mére 
Eglise (Fig. 96), and Ste Marie-du-Mont (Fig. 74) in the 
Manche, Graville Ste Honorine and Ste Trinité, Fécamp 
(Fig. 31) in Seine Inférieure, to mention only a few typical 
examples—show that the use of the central tower was 
characteristic of the great development of architecture 
which was common to North-Western France and our own 
country when these were united under one rule, and which 
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still ran on parallel lines when the ‘land on both sides of 
the Channel ceased to be ruled by one Sovereign. Still, 
we must not regard the use of the central tower as by any 
means exclusively Norman and English, because we find 
it adopted in a good many fine churches in Eastern, 
Central, and Southern France, as at Beaune and Notre 
Dame, Dijon (Céte d’Or), at Etampes (Seine et Oise), 
Notre Dame la Grande, Poitiers, and Civray (Vienne), at 
St.-Sernin, Toulouse (Haute Garonne), and at Tarbes 
(Hautes Pyrénées). It is found, again, in Belgium, as at 
St. Nicolas, Gand; in Switzerland, as at Lausanne; and 
in the Romanesque of Germany, as, ¢g., at St. Martin, 
Cologne (Fig. 102), Schwartz Rheindorf by Bonn, Sinzig, 
the Cathedral of Limburg-am-Lahn, and the Minster 
Church of Bonn (Fig. 7). These central towers were not 
always belfries, but very frequently lanterns for the purpose 
of lighting the central portion of the interior of the church, 
or pavilion towers forming a good decorative feature, and 
giving unity to the whole design in an exterior view. The 
plan is probably, as W. R. Lethaby has recently argued in 
his book on ‘ Medizeval Art,’ Eastern in origin, being derived 
ultimately from the early Greek cross plan, which involved 
the feature of a central pavilion, so that, in fact, the 
Western vaulted Romanesque church, with its central 
lantern tower, all the features of which are continued, 
with further development, in the succeeding Pointed styles, 
was in its origin a translation of the Eastern central 
cupola type into the terms of the Western basilican 
church. To this use of the central lantern the builders 
of our own cathedrals and greater churches and the 
architects of Normandy consistently clung. On the other 
hand, the fully developed Continental Gothic, in which 
France took the lead, and which overflowed into the 
Netherlands and into Germany, deserted this feature, so 
that it does not appear in those great churches of enormous 
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height which are the most famous and which one regards 
as the most typical of French churches. In these two 
western towers form the predominant feature of the 
exterior elevation, as at the Cathedrals of Amiens, Reims, 
Bourges, and Notre Dame at Paris, whose general outline 
reappears in so many secondary churches in the same 
country. It may be noticed here as remarkable that the 
tallest towers of some of the chief European countries 
should also be representative in indicating the character- 
istic position of the tower in the structures of that same 
country. Thus England’s and Normandy’s tallest towers 
are central—viz., the central spires of the Cathedrals of 
Salisbury and Rouen; France’s highest spire is one of two 
western—viz., the northern one of the pair which flank the 
west facade at Chartres Cathedral; while the Torazzo 
at Cremona, which is the tallest of Italian campaniles, is 
lateral, and a separate structure. We may rightly say that 
the central tower at Salisbury is representative, because so 
general is this position of the tower in the greater churches 
of our own country that we naturally expect to find the 
tower of a cathedral or of a more important parish church 
set in the centre of the structure. All our ancient cathe- 
drals, excepting only Exeter and Llandaff, and our great 
abbey churches, with the exception of some belonging to 
Cistercian houses, such as Tintern and Fountains, have 
the central tower, and the arrangement was naturally 
followed in important parish churches, such as Holy 
Trinity, Hull, St. Mary’s, Nottingham, Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire (Fig. 46), Nantwich, Cheshire (Fig. 40), and 
St. Mary’s, Stafford (Fig. 56), besides many other churches 
which were built as parish churches and were never 
monastic. How consistently the type was adhered to 
through all changes and phases of architectural develop- , 
ment may be realized, too, when we compare the early 
Romanesque Church of St. Mary-in-the-Castle at Dover, 
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with its central tower, with the most’stately ecclesiastical 
structure in the very Late Perpendicular style at Bath 
Abbey (Fig. 52), with its fine central lantern. The want 
of a predominant central feature, moreover, must be pro- 
nounced a defect in a very large building from an artistic 
point of view. Barry’s fine design for the Houses of 
Parliament has its towers at either extremity, and the eye 
is distracted by these, as also by the number of subsidiary 
turrets. Street’s noble work at the new Law Courts 
similarly suffers in a general view from the want of a 
dominant central feature to give unity to the design of the 
group of buildings. Both these great works cry aloud for 
a central tower, and suffer much by comparison with some 
of the greater municipal buildings on the Continent, such 
as the Hétel de Ville at Brussels or the enormous Cloth 
Hall at Ypres, or as compared with some of our own 
modern town halls, such as those of Manchester and 
Leeds, where the mass of the structure groups very 
effectively round a central spire or tower in each case. 

As to the form of the central tower, in England and 
Normandy, where the feature is most prevalent, it is 
generally square in plan. Thus in this country the 
central towers of our cathedrals are square in every 
instance, except at Ely, where Alan of Walsingham’s 
octagon has replaced an earlier Norman square tower. 
In Normandy, too, the central tower is usually square, 
whether in churches of Romanesque or of Gothic design, as 
at Thaon, Ouistreham, Carpiquet, and Norrey (Fig. 32), all 
in Calvados; or at St. Germain, Pont-Audemer, Brionne, 
and St. Taurin, Evreux (Eure); or at the Abbey of 
Jumiéges (Fig. 13) and St. Georges de Boscherville (Seine 
Inférieure). In the South, as, eg., in the Romanesque 
churches of Southern France, the central feature more 
commonly takes the form of a not very tall octagon 
lantern, as at St. Etienne, Nevers (Niévre), Rétaux 
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(Charente Inférieure), Issoire, Thuret, and St. Nectaire 
(Puy-de-Déme), and at Bénévent Abbaye (Creuse) ; 
though occasionally we meet with a central octagon tower 
of more lofty proportion, as at Le Dorat (Haute Vienne), 
Gaillan (Gironde), and St. Sernin, Toulouse, which last 
is quite exceptional in its height. Similarly, in Germany, 
especially in Romanesque churches, the central tower is 
often octagonal, sometimes taking the form of a lantern 
at the crossing, as at Worms, Mainz, and Laach (Fig. 10), 
in other cases being of more lofty proportion, and bearing 
a spire, as at Sinzig, Limburg-am-Lahn, and the Minster 
of Bonn (Fig. 7). When a square story rises above the 
crossing, the squareness is sometimes modified by an 
octagonal upper story, with excellent effect. A design of 
this kind probably makes the very best central feature for 
a large cruciform church; it is seen at St. Ouen, Rouen 
(Fig. 66), which, though roughly criticized by Ruskin, 
may be considered, as the late Professor Freeman thought, 
to have the finest tower in existence. In England there 
are some good éxamples of like arrangement, both ornate, 
as at St. Mary’s, Stafford (Fig. 56), and plain, as at Tong, 
Salop (Fig. 57), which prove the beauty and suitability of 
an octagon story upon a square base as the central feature 
of a church. . 

It has been noted in the last section that the absence 
of a central tower is, on the whole, characteristic of the 
(:) Two French Gothic, and in the fully developed 
hadi style all towers were eventually given up, 
endonly. except the two flanking the western facade. 
A grand west front, with deeply recessed portals, and 
crowned by a pair of towers, is thus the regular design for 
cathedrals and greater churches built in the Pointed styles 
on the Continent. These western towers are sometimes 
identical in design, as at Notre Dame, Paris, and the Cathe- 
drals of Reims, Dijon, and Sées, or as at the Churches of 
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St. Wulfran, Abbeville (Somme), Notre Dame, Mantes 
(Seine et Oise), Ecouis (Eure), VWarzy (Niévre), and a 
good many others in France, besides some of the finest 
churches in the Gothic style in other parts of the Conti- 
nent, as, ¢.g., Ste Gudule, Brussels, the Cathedrals of 
Cologne and Ratisbon, and the cathedral at Burgos. 
Perhaps more often, in France, the design is a little 
varied, so that the towers do not quite match, as at 
Amiens Cathedral, Tours Cathedral, Notre Dame, St. L6, 
Notre Dame, Chalons sur-Marne (Fig. 4), and Notre Dame 
de l’Epine, near Chalons (Fig. 70). Sometimes the two 
towers at the west end are altogether dissimilar, as at 
Rouen Cathedral, the church at Vermenton (Yonne), and 
at Chartres Cathedral, in which last case the south tower 
is of Early Pointed character, while its fellow to the north 
was erected in Late Flamboyant style. In some cases, 
again, only one of an intended pair of towers at the west 
front has been erected, as at the Cathedrals of Troyes and 
Sens, at St. Etienne, Auxerre, and at the fine church of 
the Madeleine at Vézelay (Yonne). The disappearance 
of other towers than the pair at the west end is no doubt 
chiefly accounted for by the enormous height to which 
it became the fashion to raise the vaults of the great 
churches in France, and this excessive height is often not 
without its detrimental effect even upon the western towers, 
which remained a constant feature. The pair at Abbe- 
ville scarcely rise above the ridge of the great nave behind 
them, and those of Amiens Cathedral are more seriously 
interfered with—in fact, they can scarcely be called 
towers. The one to the south is lower than the pitch 
of the nave roof, and both are squeezed into an oblong 
form, so that they are little more than a sort of screen 
finish to the wonderful facade to which the appearance of 
a pair of towers has been given on the western face. That 
this disposition of towers is the characteristic one in the 
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developed medizval architecture of France is further seen 
from the fact that in the Renaissance style we find it 
still adhered to for cathedrals and the more important 
churches; it is adopted, e.g., in the Renaissance cathedral 
facades at Rennes, Langres, and Auch, in the west, east, 
and south of the country respectively, and it is seen in 
the very striking example of St. Michel at Dijon. Allusion 
has been already made to the way in which the German 
Gothic architects, in adopting the French design and 
arrangements, exaggerated features that were before suffi- 
ciently striking, and this to such an extent as sometimes 
to convert them into wonders and monstrosities. In this 
chapter attention has been drawn to the exaggeration 
of the single western tower in the Netherlands and in 
Germany,* and ina previous chapter the too free use of 
open tracery in spires has been commented on.t The 
feature of twin towers at the west end was similarly exag- 
gerated by the German Gothic builders, so that the towers 
become altogether out of proportion to the church, as at 
Cologne Cathedral, where they dwarf the magnificent and 
itself lofty structure which they should adorn. These 
twin spires at Cologne, at length completed in 1880o, after 
a lapse of more than five hundred years, are the tallest 
spires in Europe, with the exception of the single west 
tower at Ulm. In the cases of the Cathedrals of Antwerp 
and Strasbourg the enormously lofty north-western towers 
were intended to be matched by others of equal height on 
the south-west. The western facade with twin towers 
was, in process of time, treated by the German builders 
in a fashion of their own, which finds no parallel in 
France. In some cases the two towers were connected 
by a horizontal band or flying gallery at some considerable 
height above the roof of the church, as at the Magdalenen- 
kirche, Breslau, in the eastern pair of the four towers 


* See above, p. 230. + Lbid., p. 6. 
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at Halle, and in the church at Dietkirchen. Then the 
towers are sometimes more closely connected by the 
interposition of some structure between them, giving 
additional height to the facade, as at Brunswick Cathe- 
dral and Meissen on the Elbe (Saxony). Eventually, in 
some examples, the twin towers at the west front become 
completely joined together, so as to form an oblong mass 
or a sort of high western screen frontage, which is, how- 
ever, treated in detail as two towers in juxtaposition, and 
crowned with two spires side by side, as in the Lutheran 
church at Neufahrwasser, near Danzig (Fig. 114), and in 
the Ringkirche at Wiesbaden; or occasionally this oblong 
western mass has surface detail as of a single tower, 
though anomalously surmounted by a pair of spires, as at 
St. Mark’s, Chemnitz. 

In English churches the plan of two western towers 
without any central one very seldom occurs. The two 
very fine and well-known churches of Westminster Abbey 
and Beverley Minster (Yorks) have the appearance of 
this arrangement, but in these cases the French-looking 
outline of the exterior is accidental ; for both at West- 
minster and at Beverley the central tower was intended, 
and the commencement of it is visible above the crossing 
of the transept in an exterior view, though it was never 
carried up to any height. There are, however, a few 
churches in this country which show the twin tower plan 
at the west end, and where, apparently, a central tower 
has never formed part of the design, so that these are 
really analogous in their plan to the greater French 
cathedrals. The Cathedral of Llandaff is a striking 
example. Here a central tower was certainly never con- 
templated. The present south-west tower is modern, from 
the designs of Pritchard, the late diocesan architect, and 
carries a lofty spire, not very English in character. This 
tower differs altogether in style from its fellow on the 
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Fig, 114.—Neufahrwasser. 
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north side of the west front, which is of the Somerset 
type, an importation, like the neighbouring tower of 
St. John’s, Cardiff, from across the Bristol Channel. 
Such variety of design in the towers at the west end is 
very uncommon in our own country, and gives this facade 


Fig. 115.—St. German’s, Cornwall. 


at Llandaff a foreign appearance. The same may be said 
also with reference to St. German’s, Cornwall (see 
Fig. 115), another example of a church with two dis- 
similar towers at the west end of the nave, and without a 
central tower. The northern tower of the pair in this 
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case is Norman in its two lower stages, and has plain 
round-headed windows of one light in each story; above 
these is an additional story of octagonal form, with 
slightly pointed windows in each face. The corre- 
sponding tower to the south of the west front is Norman 
in its lowest stage only, the next stage having been 
rebuilt and a third story added, square like those below it, 
but of rather smaller dimensions, and with belfry windows 
of two lights. Both towers have newel-stairs in the thick- 
ness of the walls at the outer angles. St. Margaret’s at 
King’s Lynn also has two dissimilar western towers and 
no central feature, though here, as at Westminster and 
Beverley, a central tower seems to have been intended. 
Besides the churches already referred to Davington 
Priory, by Faversham (Kent), has two western towers on 
the plan, but only the one on the south side has been 
completed; and at Reculvers, in the same county, is 
another remaining example of the disposition of towers 
under discussion. This fine old Romanesque church, 
with its triple chancel arch, was wrongly and recklessly 
pulled down in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. 
Virtue’s ‘Beauties of Kent,’ published in 1835, has an 
engraving which shows the church in process of demoli- 
tion. Trinity House, however, intervened to save the 
twin towers of the western facade, that they might remain 
as beacons for sailors navigating the estuary of the 
Thames. 

It has been shown above in an earlier section of this 
chapter, how that the central tower is characteristic of, and 
(4) Group of ™ost nobly developed in, the church architec- 
ee ture of Normandy and England. This, as 
andtwo _— early asin the ‘ Norman’ style—e.g., as at South- 
westero. = yell Minster (Notts), the great Abbey Churchesof 
Caen, St. Georges-de-Boscherville, and the Abbey of 
Jumiéges (Seine Inférieure)—was set off by erecting two 
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towers at the west end, generally’ of smaller square on the 
plan, and in this country also, as probably in many cases 
originally in Normandy, of less height than the central 
feature. This beautiful arrangement of a group of three 
towers, of which the central tower, or lantern, was usually 
intended to be the dominant feature, became the normal 
plan for great churches, both in our own country and in 
Normandy. Even in the round-arched style, however, 
we find the western towers of some of the large churches 
in Normandy assuming much greater scale and prominence 
than is the case with us, as—e.g., at the Abbaye aux 
Hommes at Caen, and at Jumiéges (see Fig. 13). Then 
in process of time, as the French Gothic style developed, 
the great height of the churches led, as has been already 
noted, to the abandonment of the central lantern, and the 
exaggeration of the towers at the fagade. In Normandy, 
however, many Gothic churches have the group of three 
towers, as the Cathedral and St. Ouen at Rouen, St. 
Pierre, Lisieux, St. Pierre-sur-Dives, and the Cathedrals 
of Coutances and Evreux. In some of these three- 
towered churches the grouping of the towers is very 
striking, owing to the fact that the two western towers 
are quite unlike in design. This is the case at the 
Cathedral of Rouen, at St. Pierre, Lisieux, St. Pierre-sur- 
Dives (see Fig. 18), and Evreux Cathedral. To the highly 
picturesque and diversified outline presented by such 
churches as these our own church architecture now 
affords no parallel. In our large churches of three- 
towered plan the western towers are always uniform in 
design, as at York, Durham, Ripon, Lincoln, Southwell, 
Lichfield; and though they may belong to a different 
period from that of the central tower, they do not, as a 
rule, present any very noteworthy contrast to it in form, as at 
Durham Cathedral. At Canterbury Cathedral, however, 
previous to 1840, a general view of the exterior must have 
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produced an impression of the kind we receive at St. Pierre- 
sur-Dives. For the western towers at Canterbury have only 
been uniform since the date named. Previously a Norman 
tower stood at the north-west angle, crowned, until 1705, 
by a leaded spire, and this interesting feature, which must 
have given to the cathedral a varied and picturesque out- 
line quite unique for an English church,* was foolishly 
obliterated during the last century, when Mr. Austin 
assimilated the north-west tower to the south-west or 
Chichele tower.t As the three-towered plan is character- 
istic of the greater churches in Normandy, so the English 
cathedrals of greater scale also have three towers, two 
western and one central, as at Canterbury, Lincoln, Wells, 
Lichfield, Durham, and York. It was, besides, the intended 
arrangement at Westminster and Beverley Minster, and 
appears on asmaller scale at Southwell and Ripon Minsters, 
and in the parish church at Melbourne (Derbyshire), 
where the short and plain western towers have been capped 
with four-sided pyramidal spires. As has been mentioned 
just above, where the three towers are found they are not 
always contemporary in date or uniform in design, but the 
three-towered outline was, in not a few cases, as at Durham, 
Canterbury, and Wells, completed in the Perpendicular 
period, which was a great tower-building era. The three- 
towered type is thus constant throughout the great develop- 
ment of architecture in the Middle Ages in Normandy and 
in England; it is exemplified in fine Romanesque churches 
like Southwell Minster, the Abbey of Jumiéges (see Fig. 13), 
and St.Georges-de-Boscherville, andagainin great cathedrals 
of the latest style of pure Gothic, as at York Minster and 
in the towers of Rouen Cathedral. It is interesting to illus- 

* Good engravings of the west end of Canterbury Cathedral before 
the alteration are given in Woolnoth’s ‘ Canterbury,’ 1816. 

+ The writer of the volume on Canterbury in Bell’s Cathedral Series, 


however, speaks of the alteration as having probably changed the 
appearance of the cathedral very much for the better. 
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trate the constancy of the type by comparing the outline 
of the ‘Norman’ minster at Southwell with the exactly 
similar outline presented by the Perpendicular towers of 
York Minster. In some fine churches in Normandy the 
three-towered plan was still adhered to when enthusiasm for 
classical art had driven out Gothic design in detail, as at 
Evreux Cathedral and the noble church of Gisors (Eure), 
though in the latter example the central and soutn-western 
towers have not been carried up above the ridge of the 
nave roof. Sir Christopher Wren’s work, too, in our own 
St. Paul’s, presents the familiar outline of a great three- 
towered church, such as Lincoln, York, or Durham, in 
classical guise. Lichfield Cathedral now stands alone 
amongst English churches in presenting a group of three 
spires, though the once allied Cathedral of Coventry, whose 
foundations can still be partly traced just to the north of 
Holy Trinity Church in that city, once raised a similar 
triplet of stone spires, which must have grouped in a 
wonderful manner with the ‘three tall spires’ of Holy 
Trinity, St. Michael’s, and the Grey Friars (Christchurch), 
in a general view of the city. Some great churches 
at one time had three spires of wood, as Lincoln, Ripon, 
and probably also Southwell, but owing to the perishable 
nature of their material, these have long since been lost to 
us. The present extinguisher spires on the western towers 
at Southwell are a quite modern restoration, and have the 
unfortunate effect of dwarfing the massive central tower, 
which, for some reason or other, has been left without its 
complement of pointed finish. When the three-towered 
plan is adopted, the two western towers usually stand at 
the ends of the aisles ; but sometimes, as at Wells Cathedral 
in this country and at Rouen Cathedral, the two towers 
flanking the west front stand out beyond the aisles to 
north and south, and this disposition gives a magnificent 
frontage to the west, so that of western facades these two 
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of Rouen and Wells are amongst the most imposing and 
glorious. Yet the wide spacing of the west towers involved 
in this kind of plan is not altogether satisfactory in its 
results. The western towers do not by any means group 
so well with the central tower in a general view, as when 
they are set at the ends of the aisles and are therefore 
closer together ; and when seen from some points, especially 
from the north-east or south-east, they tend rather to give 
a lop-sided expression to the building as a whole. 
Architects on the Continent sometimes arrived at an 
elaborate and grand external effect by crowning their 
structures with a group of many towers. In 


(e) Groups , 

ee some instances, though these are not very 
(1) Group numerous, the towers are four in number. 
a Notre Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne (Fig. 4) has 


_/ two Early Pointed towers at thewest end carrying wonderful 
leaded spires, and two other towers of Romanesque style 
flanking the choir. At Halle in Germany four slender 
towers are similarly placed, the western pair having 
tapering spires, and the two at the east end being crowned 
with a domical finish. Andernach in Rhenish Prussia also 
shows a group of four towers, and we meet with a like 
arrangement at Arnstein, although in this last case the 
church is not cruciform. Other German examples of more 
graceful outline and finer design occur at the Cathedrals of 
Bamberg and Naumburg. These churches both have the 
German feature of a western apse or choir, in addition to 
the usual apse at the east end, and a pair of towers flanks 
the apse at either end. Lyons Cathedral is another 
example of a four-towered church. Here two towers 
flank the western facade in the usual French fashion, 
while the other two are transeptal—z.e., they are set out- 
side the side aisles, and thus form a genuine transept to 
the church, as at Exeter Cathedral, Ottery St. Mary 
(Devon), and St. Stephen’s (Vienna). The great Church 
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of the Madeleine at the romantic little city of Vézelay 
(Yonne) on its rocky height now shows three towers of an 
intended group of four. Two of these are in the usual 
position at the west front, the third stands in the angle 
between the nave and the south transept, rising above the 
side aisle, and should be matched by a corresponding 
tower to the west of the north transept. The Abbey 
Church of St. Martin at Tours, so ruthlessly destroyed in 
1798, should probably also be reckoned as another French 
example of four-towered design. The disposition of the 
towers at Tours was probably analogous to that at Lyons 
Cathedral, though only two of them now remain, massive, 
but wearing a forlorn and melancholy appearance, on either 
side of the modern street which runs along the site of the 
great nave of the abbey church. The position of these 
two towers in relation to the church is shown in an old 
print reproduced in the Abbé Chevalier’s ‘ Promenades 
Pittoresques en Touraine.’ The tower now known as the 
Tour de l’Horloge was evidently the southern tower of the 
pair at the west end, while the so-called Tour Charlemagne 
stood at the north transept. 

The grouping of four towers cannot be commended as 
artistic in effect. There is about it a want of decision and 
of striking outline, and this is particularly the case when, 
as at the Cathedral of Lyons, the towers rise but little 
above the roof of the church. 

A similar adverse criticism from an artistic point of 
view applies to the disposition of five towers at the 
(2) Group of Cathedral of Tournai in Belgium. In this 
five towers. remarkable church, which, like the Cathedrals 
of Noyon and Soissons and some other churches in 
Northern France, exhibits German features in its plan, 
there are four towers in the re-entering angles of the 
transepts, forming with the central lantern a rather con- 
fused group of five towers, all close together at the centre 
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of the building, and all finished with blunt spires. The 
confused effect is due to the fact that all five towers are 
about equal in height ; if the central lantern were carried 
some distance above the four attendant towers, a fine and 
impressive crown of towers at the intersection of a great 
cruciform church would be the result. 

A still more intricate external effect was aimed at by the 
builders of the Cathedrals of Laon and Rouen. In each of 
GyGroup these cases a majestic group of seven towers was 
crs contemplated. At Rouen three of these, the cen- 

tral tower with its modern spire of open ironwork 
and the two western towers, the Tour de Beurre, with its 
rich octagon, and the Tour St. Romain, with its lofty 
hipped roof, soar to great height, and are most picturesque 
in their variety. The remaining four towers flank the 
transept facades on the north and south, and are very 
beautifully designed with long openings; but they were 
never completed, and do not rise above the transept roof, 
so that the intended effect has not been attained, and we 
cannot, at Rouen, judge of the appearance of a seven- 
towered church. Though seven-towered on the plan, it is 
in a general exterior view a three-towered church. Laon 
Cathedral has not been much more fortunate. The 
arrangement of towers is the same as at Rouen, viz., a 
central tower at the crossing, two at the west front, and 
a pair flanking each transept to north and south, making 
seven in all, but few of them are finished. The designing 
is good, and the appearance of the towers unusually light 
owing to the open arcading of the angle turrets (see the 
illustration of the western tower of the pair that flank the 
south transept, given in Fig. 38). The towers at the west 
facade are carried up to a considerable height, and form a 
graceful pair, but the central tower rises only a little above 
the crossing, while of the transept towers only the ones 
at the north-west and south-west angles can be called 
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towers, the remaining two not rising to the level of the 
roof. The result is a very confused grouping of dominant 
features, which is far from satisfactory in a general view. 
At Limburg-am-Lahn alone do we see. a seven-towered 
plan carried to completion. Here the central octagon 
with its spire rises well above the surrounding towers, 
giving unity to the whole conception, but the style is the 
somewhat heavy native Romanesque of Germany, and 
owing to the shortness of the nave and transepts the towers 
seem too much huddled together, and the building appears 
cramped by the towers. Nevertheless, the idea is nobly 
conceived, and we are, to some extent, able to judge from 
this humbler realization of the seven-towered plan at 
Limburg what glories must have been present in imagina- 
tion to the designers of the Cathedrals of Laon and Rouen. 

More gorgeous and wonderful still would have been the 
exteriors of the Cathedrals of Chartres and Reims if the 
(4) Group of Purposes of the architects had been fully 
nine towers. carried out, for these were intended to have a 
cluster of eight towers around a ninth central one, the 
arrangement being as at Laon and Rouen, but with the 
addition of an extra pair of towers flanking the great apse. 
At Chartres, however, there is, on an outside view, no sign 
of the central tower, and the six towers intended to flank 
the transept facades and the apse have not been carried 
up above the level of the clerestory, so that only the two 
at the west end have been finished. Reims Cathedral, 
too, is equally an example of unfulfilled aspirations, for 
there only the western towers rise above the level of the 
roof, and even these are unfinished, ending abruptly and 
in a makeshift fashion, without the tall spires of open 
tracery, which one cannot but imagine that they must 
have been designed to bear. Both these great churches 
at Chartres and Reims illustrate in a remarkable manner 
how the fondness of the French architects for soaring 
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vaults to their churches led to the abandonment of all 
towers except the pair at the west facade. 

In some of the great Romanesque churches of Western 
Germany the development of a western transept leads to 
(5) Charac- #9 unusual number and peculiar grouping of 
ee towers. According to this plan there is an 
groupof additional transept at the extreme west end 
Six towers. ; 

of the church, so that there are two crossings, 
one in the usual place at the junction of the nave and 
choir, and the other at the west end of the nave, and each 
of these crossings has its lantern tower. Then to each 
transept there is a pair of towers, whose position varies in 
different examples. Sometimes they are set one at the 
north and the other at the south extremity, as in the west 
trausept at Laach (Fig. 10), the west transept at Worms, 
and the west transept at Mainz; or sometimes they are 
placed in the re-entering angles between the transept and 
the main building, as in the east transept at Laach, and 
in both east and west transepts at Speyer; or, again, the 
eastern pair is sometimes set a little way from the transept so 
as to flank the east end, as at Worms and Mainz. Thusa 
group of six towers is produced, or perhaps we should say 
rather two groups of three, divided by the length of the 
nave. See the illustration of the Abbey Church at Laach 
(Fig. 10). The towers at the crossings of the transepts 
are octagonal and of no great height, being, except at the 
eastern transept of Mainz Cathedral, lower than the 
attendant or flanking towers. These last vary in their 
plan; in some cases they are round, as at Worms and the 
western pair at Laach, sometimes square, as at Speyer 
and the eastern pair at Laach, while at Mainz they are 
octagonal. The grouping of the six towers at the great 
churches which have just been named is not satisfactory. 
The want of a dominant central feature is very noticeable 
in the whole group of six towers, and still more so, except 
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at Mainz Cathedral, in each group of three, so that 
artistically the effect is altogether inferior to that of the 
noble three-towered outline of the greater churches in 
Normandy and England. The plan of the western transept 
with tower at its intersection with the nave and flanking 
towers at the extremities, which is thus so remarkable 
a feature of the fine Romanesque churches at Laach, 
Speyer, Worms, and Mainz, was not adopted by the 
German Gothic architects, but the great examples of 
Pointed architecture in Germany rather follow French 
design and arrangement, as, ¢.g.,at Cologne and Strasbourg. 
The ‘ Evangelische Hauptkirche’ at Wiesbaden, however, 
affords a modern example of a Pointed church with western 
three-towered transept of imposing outline, though meagre 
in detail upon a closer inspection. The special interest 
of the western transept plan for us, however, lies in the 
fact that we are able to trace its influence in our own 
country, for in the eastern counties this remarkable feature 
appears in some of our famous monastic churches. Ely 
Cathedral is a splendid example. In this case the Norman 
builders constructed a great western transept in addition 
to the usual one at the east of the nave, and in its centre 
at the intersection of the nave they reared a great square 
tower, which was set off by four graceful octagonal turrets, 
one pair at the north and the other at the south extremity 
of this western limb. The south part of this magnificent 
frontage alone now remains, the support which the north 
part once gave to the tower in the centre being supplied 
by a huge plain buttress. The Abbey Church of Bury 
St. Edmunds had a similar great transept at the west 
with a tall tower in its centre and a massive round tower 
at either extremity, an arrangement singularly like that 
of the German churches which have been mentioned 
above. The church is now ruined, but the lower part 
of the transept which formed the west facade yet remains, 
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and the bases of the round towers which terminated it 
to the north and south are now inhabited as dwelling- 
houses. A drawing in the possession of Mr. Spanton of 
Bury St. Edmunds, made from reliable data by Mr. W. K. 
Hardy, shows, besides these flanking towers, a lofty square 
tower at the junction of the nave with the western transept.* 
At Peterborough Cathedral, again, the west front is formed 
by the side of a western transept, and it is not unlikely 
that the original intention was to crown this facade with 
three spires, the tallest in the centre, though the design 
was never carried out owing to the insecurity of the 
foundation, which could not be trusted to bear the weight 
of a tower in the centre of the front. This seems the 
most rational explanation of the somewhat puzzling 
features of the west front at Peterborough. Why other- 
wise should the central one of the three tall open arches 
of the facade be narrower than the lateral ones? and why 
else should the angle-shafts of the corner turrets have 
been repeated in the centre? These shafts now abruptly 
terminate at the string course, which could not have 
been intended originally. The Rev. H. H. Bishop is 
therefore probably right in his conclusion that ‘all the 
design of the upper portion of the front’ (for the present 
spires to north and south are later than the work below) 
‘seems to point toa central spire as the intention of its 
architect.’+ Mr. J. T. Irvine has advocated another 
theory as to the original design at Peterborough, and is 
of opinion that the fagade was intended to carry three 
gables similar in design to the present ones, but of loftier 
elevation. { 

* The drawing referred to is reproduced on a reduced scale as a 
frontispiece to Dr. Jessopp’s ‘ Studies by a Recluse.’ 

+ ‘Pictorial Architecture of the British Isles,’ p. 25. 

+ See ‘An Attempt to Recover the First Design of the West Front 


of the Abbey Church of St. Peter, now Peterborough Cathedral,’ by 
J. T. Irvine, 1893. 
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A very effective arrangement of towers is when they 
are placed on the main axis of the building, one central 
(f) Axial at the crossing and the other at the west end 
pale capes of the nave.. The towers are so placed in some 
one western. of the fine churches of Auvergne, as at Brioude 
(where the towers are modern) and at Issoire (Puy-de- 
Déme) where the west tower is square and the central 
one an octagon. The same disposition of towers is also 
seen at St. Martin d’Ainay, Lyons, and at Cruas (Ardéche), 
in which last case the upper part of the central tower is 
circularin plan. Occasionally axial towers occur in French 
churches further north, as at Tournus (Saéne et Loire) 
and at Le Dorat (Haute Vienne), where the western tower 
is a broad square mass and the central one a graceful 
octagon with lofty spire. Other examples are at St. Ours, 
Loches in Touraine (Fig. 22), and at Poissy (Seine et Oise), 
and in Normandy we see the axial arrangement of towers 
at St. Jean, Caen, and St: Pierre, Coutances) The two 
towers of the last named classicalize in their detail, as 
does also the unfinished central tower of St. Jean at Caen, 
but they are well conceived, and group splendidly with the 
octagon lantern and west spires of the cathedral, which 
stands on slightly higher ground close by. The placing 
of the towers on the main axis of the building gives a 
very satisfactory outline to the external elevation, and 
is especially to be commended because from no point of 
view do the towers become confused. In this respect the 
plan is even superior to the group of three towers, which 
is not so symmetrical when the church is viewed from the 
north-east or south-east, so that one of the two western 
towers is obscured. Two axial towers are not frequently 
met with in our English churches. Ely Cathedral is the 
only example which shows the plan on a large scale, 
although the two-towered outline is not in this case 
impressive owing to the fact that the central octagon 
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has not been worthily completed. The Abbey Church 
ot Bury St. Edmunds once showed a like outline, having 
had two great towers, one central and the other in the 
middle of the west front with attendant round towers; but 
the sanctuary is now desolate, the great facade a shapeless 
mass of flint rubble, and the bases of the subsidiary round 
towers, as has been already said, serve as dwelling-houses. 
Several other churches which once had two axial towers 
now possess only one. Thus Hereford Cathedral has lost 
its western tower. The abbey at Shrewsbury and Christ- 
church Priory Church (Hants) have each lost the tower 
at the crossing, and now show only a single tower at the 
west end. The old parish church of Llanelly (Carmarthen- 
shire) had, besides its rude west tower, a slender square 
lantern springing from the chancel arch and surmounted 
by a spire equalling the west tower in height, but this 
remarkable central feature was stupidly destroyed at a 
‘restoration’ of the church in 1823, it having become 
unsafe, although this reason for its demolition is con- 
tradicted by local tradition, which avers that the contractor 
had much trouble to remove the ‘little tower’ so firmly 
was it built.* Bangor Cathedral, too, besides its poor 
and insignificant western tower, should have a massive 
square central tower, for which the base is provided and 
roofed over with a blunt pyramid. ‘The existing instances 
of the axial arrangement of two towers are, in this country, 
comparatively few in number. Wimborne Minster is a 
very good example of the type (Fig. 19). Here the central 
tower dates from the Norman period, and once carried a 
lofty spire, which fell in 1600, when it was replaced by 
the present rather too heavy battlement and pinnacles. 
The western tower is Perpendicular in style, and was 
built between 1448 and 1464 to hold the bells, because 


* Several drawings of Llanelly executed before 1823, and showing 
the ‘little tower,’ are reproduced in Innes’ ‘ Old Llanelly,’ 1902. 
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of the increasing infirmity of the central tower. Wymond- 
ham Church in Norfolk (Fig. 116), with its loftier axial 
towers, presents a more striking appearance than Wimborne 
Minster, although, unfortunately, all the building to the 
east of the central octagon is ruined, so that it now presents 
the extraordinary spectacle of a very lofty nave with a 


Fig. 116.—-Wymondham, Norfolk. 


tower at each end. It has the aspect of a large church, 
of which the nave with a tall and massive square western 
belfry tower and the shell of an octagonal central lantern 
are remaining, the choir being in ruins. On examination, 
however, some curious features are evident. The eastern 
tower clearly never had transepts, nor is there any sign 
of communication between this tower and the nave except 
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by two small doorways now walled up. The tall eastern 
arch of the octagon tower which opened into the choir 
remains intact, but there is no trace of a corresponding 
western arch opening into the nave. In fact, the apparently 
central tower attached to the east wall of the present 
church is properly an independent western tower of a 
monastic church, now destroyed, which stood in imme- 


Fig, 117.—Purton, Wilts. 


diate contact with the parochial church. After the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, the eastern or monastic church 
speedily fell into decay, and its tower was gutted, while 
the ‘nave,’ or western church, with its bell-tower naturally 
remained for the use of the parish as before. 

Besides these examples on a large scale at Wimborne 
Minster and Wymondham, there are two very interesting 
instances of parish churches with axial towers in Wiltshire, 
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and these are quite near togethér—viz., at Purton and 
Wanborough, not far from Swindon. In both cases there 
is at the west end a square tower in three stages, dating 
from the Perpendicular period and of an ordinary design. 
At Purton the central feature is also a genuine tower, 
square in plan and carrying a stone spire (Fig. 117), but 
at Wanborough, though in stone and with a tapering spire, 
the central tower is small in scale and rises from the roof 
as a fléche, having been, no doubt, constructed for the 
sanctus-bell. The little central spire which, as has been 
said, once existed at Llanelly (Carmarthenshire) seems 
to have served the same purpose, and, if old drawings 
may be trusted, was similar in scale to this example at 
Wanborough. It is known that the ruined Abbey of 
Malmesbury in this same neighbourhood of North Wilts 
had two axial towers, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the influence of the great religious house may account 
for the appearance of the, in this country, unusual dis- 
position of towers in more than one parish church of the 
district. 

Having referred to the axial arrangement of two towers, 
it is natural next to mention a different disposition of the 
(@) Tran. Same number—viz., the transeptal—when the 
septal two towers are placed north and south of the 
eek centre of the church, so that their ground stories 
form a transept. St. Stephen’s, Vienna, shows this plan 
on the grandest scale, although the external effect cannot 
be estimated from that church, because only one of the 
pair of towers is completed with the rich and tapering 
spire, which, according to the architect’s intention, should 
be duplicated on the other side of the building. The 
plan never found much favour, although occasional 
examples are met with here and there, as far apart as 
at Geneva Cathedral (two unequal massive square 
towers), San Abondio, Como (two slender Romanesque 
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towers set very close together), Murbach in Alsace, and 
at Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel in Ireland. Barcelona 
Cathedral also has its two towers, which are octagonal 
and of dissimilar design, set north and south of the main 
building. According to the evidence of an early drawing, 
which has been already referred to,* the towers at Canter- 
bury Cathedral before the erection of the present choir by 
William of Sens stood in this position to north and south 
of the structure, but the only English cathedral that now 
has transeptal towers is that of Exeter. Here at Exeter 
both towers are massive and of rather rich Norman work, 
with large windows of geometrical tracery inserted in the 
lower part which is open to the church and forms its tran- 
sept. In one other English church only was this arrange- 
ment of towers adopted—viz., at Ottery St. Mary, not far 
from Exeter, where the plan was evidently modelled on 
that of the cathedral church (see illustration, Fig. 29). 
Ottery St. Mary yet retains on its north tower a timber 
-and leaded spire of blunt form, such as the Exeter 
Cathedral towers were also no doubt intended to bear. 
In France transeptal towers are uncommon. At Lyons 
Cathedral the eastern pair of the group of four towers 
form a transept, but they are of inconsiderable height. 
The Cathedral of Angouléme affords the most striking 
instance in France of the tower arrangement under dis- 
cussion. The plan here, besides an elliptical dome 
(modern) at the crossing, includes a pair of towers placed 
over the extreme north and south bays of the transept. 
Unfortunately, of this pair only the north tower now 
remains. It is, like the cathedral as a whole, of a rich 
type of Romanesque style, and consists of no less than 
five beautifully arcaded stories above the roof of the tran- 
sept. The whole is satisfactorily designed; no two stories 
are alike; the stages diminish as they ascend, the angles 


* See above, p. 44. 
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being occupied by figures of animals; and the top story is 
crowned by a low pyramidal roof. It is unfortunate that 
both at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, and at Angouléme, where 
the towers are graceful and lofty, only one of the pair 
should be in existence; if the design of these churches 
were now complete, the effect and grouping of the two 
transeptal towers would be extremely fine. In our own 
examples at Exeter and Ottery St. Mary, as also at Geneva 
Cathedral,the whole mass of the structure is rather too 
low and spreading for a very good general effect. At 
Murbach in Alsace and at San Abondio, Como, the 
transeptal towers are placed closer together, instead of at 
the transept ends, so as almost to give the appearance of 
a twin central feature, with very satisfactory result, and 
making us regret that we can only picture in imagination 
the similar effect on a greater and more imposing scale, 
which was intended by the builders of Angouléme and 
St. Stephen’s, Vienna. 

The earliest towers, as was remarked in the introductory 
chapter, were not designed as part of the church to which 
(i) Detachea they belonged, but were separate structures 
towers. intended to hold the bells, and either wholly 
detached or only connected with the main building by 
some Subsidiary part. To this separate type of tower the 
architects of North Italy remained faithful, and accordingly 
the typical and best-known Italian towers are detached 
campaniles, as at the Cathedrals of Pisa and Florence, and 
at St. Mark’s, Venice. In the architecture of Northern 
Europe, on the other hand, the tower is regularly designed 
as part of the structure, and detached ecclesiastical towers 
occur only sporadically. There are a few interesting 
examples in France, such as the very graceful hexagonal 
steeple of St. Michel at Bordeaux, and the romantic-looking 
wooden belfry of St. Catherine’s, Honfleur (Fig. 108). 
In this country the detached bell-tower is not altogether 
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uncommon. Chichester Cathedral is now the only church 
of the first rank which possesses one, a massive square 


Fig. 118.—The Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. 


tower with short octagonal top story, standing off the 
north-west angle of the church. Salisbury Cathedral, 
17—2 
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however, used also to have a detached bell-tower to the 
north-west, analogous to the one at Chichester, but placed 
at a greater distance. It is represented in old engravings 
as a low square tower, with a smaller square belfry stage 
above, surmounted by a still smaller octagon of wood, 
with short leaded spire. The style and design appear to 
have been similar to those of the cloister and chapter- 
house, but this very interesting appendage to the cathedral 
was destroyed by the architect Wyatt, in his rage for 
‘vistas, when he was unfortunately charged with the 
overhauling of the cathedral in 1789. A fine and massive 
Norman detached belfry was built at the Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmunds (Fig. 118). This is a somewhat peculiar 
example, because, though detached from the church, it 
must have once ranged with other of the abbey buildings, 
being on the line of the outer wall, and having, no doubt, 
served as a gateway tower, since it has a passage-way 
through its ground story with bold semicircular arches, 
flanked on the outer side by turrets. Some fine detached 
bell-towers belonging to parochial churches are found in 
the marshland district of South Lincolnshire and West 
Norfolk. The Holland division of Lincolnshire has 
examples at Fleet and Sutton St. Mary’s, and another 
example is found at Tydd St. Giles (Cambridgeshire), only 
a few miles distant. At West Walton (Norfolk) is a First 
Pointed tower of great beauty and interest, standing on 
open arches in the road outside the present churchyard 
(Fig. 28). Fine and tall detached towers of the Perpen- 
dicular period occur at Terrington St. Clement, not far 
from West Walton, in the same marshland district between 
Wisbech and King’s Lynn, and again at East Dereham in 
the same county. In this last case the detached bell-tower 
stands to the south of the church, which is cruciform, 
and has besides a square central lantern tower. Both 
towers are unfinished (Fig. 119). At Beccles, just over 
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119.—East Dereham, Norfolk, 


Fig. 
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the border in Suffolk, is another lofty and massive, though 
unfinished, Perpendicular detached tower on the south 
side of the church (Fig. 63), and not far away, at Bram- 
field, in the same county, we find a curious example of 
detached tower which is of the circular plan common in 
the district, though in other cases always used as the plan 
for a western tower. The belfry at Elstow (Beds), where 
John Bunyan once took his place amongst the ringers, is 
also detached, and at Marston Morteyne, in the same ~ 
county, the church has a detached square battlemented 
tower. Kent has the curious example of Brookland, a 
wooden structure in the form of three extinguishers super- 
imposed. Coming to the West of England, fine examples 
of detached towers occur at Ledbury (Herefordshire) and 
at Berkeley (Gloucestershire). The former has a stone 
spire; the latter is late in date (1753), and in detail, as 
might be expected, it is poor and shallow. It is evident, 
however, that there was at Berkeley never any attempt to 
build a tower as part of the church, and as the present 
belfry replaces an older one which had become ruinous, 
it doubtless stands upon the same foundations, and since 
its outline and general effect are good, it is probably of 
like proportion with the older tower which it superseded. 
Herefordshire has, besides the graceful specimen at Led- 
bury, a small group of detached belfries of peculiar form, 
constructed partly of timber upon a very broad base. Pem- 
bridge tower well illustrates the type (Fig. 107), and a 
similar structure for the bells is found at Yarpole. Other 
detached bell-towers occur at Richard’s Castle, Bosbury, and 
Holmer, in the same county. Cornwall has a few detached 
towers, as, ¢.g., at Gunwalloe, generally of insignificant 
height and plain in design. Wales also has some 
examples, such as the rude tower which stands to the 
south of the parish church at Llangyfelach (Glamorgan- 
shire), and the plain and short square tower with pyramidal 
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cap which is set off the south-west angle of the nave at 
Bronllys (Brecon). 

Towers are sometimes found in positions other than 
those which have been noted above. Of these less usual 
(i) Other and positions, the most frequent is probably at the 
means of west end of the north or south aisle, as at 
the tower. Herne (Kent). At Long Sutton (Lincoln- 
shire) the tower is disengaged, but stands just in contact 
with the extreme south-west angle of the church. Some- 
times the tower is set on the north or south side of the 
nave, as as Wickham Market (Suffolk), where it is on the 
south, and in some cases of this kind the ground story of 
the tower forms a porch, as at Leintwardine (Hereford- 
shire). Irregular and unusual positions of the tower are 
occasionally due to the awkward shape of the church’s 
site, or the position, which was originally regular, may now 
appear anomalous, owing to the rebuilding of, or altera- 
tions in, or additions to, the church of which it forms a 
part. This is the case, e¢.g., at Truro Cathedral, where 
the bell-tower to the south-east of the great transept is 
really the western tower, with additions and alterations, 
of the old parish church, which has been incorporated 
into the cathedral. Somewhat similar instances occur at 
Dunblane Cathedral and at St. Eusébe, Auxerre, in both 
of which the tower of an earlier structure has been pre- 
served and taken into the present church. The outline of 
such churches as Abbey Dore (Herefordshire) and Manor- 
bier (Pembrokeshire) appears confused, because these 
churches have each one tower at the re-entering angle of 
the transept and choir, in the former case to the south 
and in the latter to the north of the choir. In a few 
churches a curious effect has been produced by the juxta- 
position of a tower set in an unusual place with another 
one in the normal position. At Valognes (Manche, France) 
a lofty bell-tower stands at the re-entering angle between 
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the north transept and the choir: close to the central 
octagonal lantern, with its pointed dome (see Fig. 120), 
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Fig. 120.—Valognes, Manche. 


the pierced parapet of the octagon oddly skipping across 
the narrow intervening space and encircling the tower just 
below the belfry stage. The details of both features are 
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rather poor, and show a tendency to Classicalism, but their 
grouping is striking and effective. A sort of parallel may 
be found in England at Ormskirk (Lancashire), though in 
this case at the west end of the church, where a slender 
octagon and spire at the end of the south aisle has been 
built side by side with the heavy square tower, which 
stands in the usual position at the west end of the nave. 
Neither tower is very good in conception, and the octagon 
with its spire cannot be said to have any detail, yet the 
grouping of contrasted outlines caused by their immediate 
juxtaposition has a fine effect. 


APPENDIX 
ON VANES 


THE spire or pyramidal cap of early towers in Western 
Europe was commonly finished with a weathercock or a 
metal cross. The evidence as to the use of the figure of 
the cock in this way goes very far back; e.g., as regards 
our own country the weathercock is figured in some MSS. 
which date from before the Norman Conquest. A Saxon 
MS. of about the date a.p. 1000 (Bodl. Junius ii.) shows 
Noah’s Ark with two turrets, and each of these turrets has 
a pyramidal roof surmounted by a cock. I have seen it 
suggested somewhere that the weathercocks which figure 
prominently in some Saxon drawings of churches, etc., 
may have been added by later hands, but however this 
may be, we have contemporary testimony to the employ- 
ment of the weathercock in the eleventh century in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. In this most interesting work, full of 
lifelike representations, a good many buildings are illus- 
trated, and these frequently have towers or turrets, which 
are generally crowned by a low pyramidal cap or short 
spire, without a cross for finial and without weathercock or 
vane of any kind. Many of the buildings thus shown are 
palaces or fortresses, but a few are churches, and their 
names are in one or two cases indicated in the Tapestry 
itself ; of these, one is a representation of the Saxon church 
at Bosham in Sussex, and is towerless. Another is. the 
Church of St. Peter at Westminster, to which the body of 
King Edward the Confessor is shown as being carried for 
burial. This latter church is pictured as a large and 
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imposing edifice, and its recent completion at the time of 
the Confessor’s death is simply but effectively indicated 
by the figure of a man upon a ladder, who is still engaged 
in fixing a weathercock upon its eastern gable while the 
funeral procession is approaching (Fig. 121). 

The spires of the earlier medizeval churches were com- 
monly surmounted either by a weathercock or by a metal 
cross. Thus, a thirteenth-century drawing of London 
upon the lower margin of a page of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
‘History of the Kings of Britain’ (MS. Roy. 13, A. iii.) shows 
crosses on all the spires 
except one, which has a 
weathercock; anda draw- 
ing of Matthew Paris 
OSs Rov, | Cy vite) 
shows a hospital built at 
Oxford by Henry III., 
with a weathercock upon 
a short spire. 

The use of the weather- 
cock has remained con- 
stant, especially on spires 
and on gabled towers, in 
this country and on the 
Continent. It was PrO- Fig. 121.—Weathercock at St, Peter's, 
bably chosen to occupy Westminster (from the Bayeux Tapestry). 
its prominent position 
because the cock is an emblem of vigilance, and is therefore 
appropriately placed upon the House of Prayer, since watch- 
fulness and prayer especially combine to form the character- 
istic attitude of the Christian in the world. This symbolism 
of the weathercock is alluded to in the ‘ Lyra Apostolica’: 


‘Lo, on the top of each aerial spire 
What seems a star by day, so high and bright 
It quivers from afar in golden light ; 
But ‘tis a form of earth, though touched with fire 
Celestial, raised in other days to tell 
How, when they tired of prayer, Apostles fell. 
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The other chief finish of a spire ‘or tower roof in earlier 
examples is, as has been said, a metal cross. This symbol, 
the emblem of the Christian faith, forms a natural and 
appropriate adornment of the highest part of a building 
set apart for Christian worship. It has been in regular 
use on the gables of churches in all lands and in practically 
all architectural styles, an early example in our country 
—Bosham Church (Sussex)—being shown in the Bayeux 
Tapestry. Very frequently a cross forms the finish of a 
spire. This in England largely gave place to the weather- 
cock, but in France it maintained its position at the 
summit of the highest part of the building, so that in that 
country spires are still often surmounted by a simple 
metal cross, as at Arques-la-Bataille (Seine Inférieure 
—Fig. 95), while occasionally the cross at the summit 
takes the form of a finial in stone, as at Notre Dame de 
l’Epine, near Chalons-sur-Marne (Fig..70). 

The word vane signifies ‘banner’ (old English fane, 
Anglo-Saxon fana; the same word as the German fahne 
and Dutch zaan, meaning ‘ flag’), and has received its 
name because the vane, properly so called, is a representa- 
tion in metal of a small flag or banner fixed upon the top 
of a tower or turret, and serving the same purpose as the 
weathercock—viz., to indicate the direction of the wind. 
The vane, as distinct from the weathercock, very often 
appears on the towers or turrets of castles and mansions, 
and is frequent also on church towers of the later medieval 
architecture. The square tower with pinnacles, which is 
so characteristic of the Perpendicular period of English 
architecture, often has a vane or vanes. Sometimes there 
are four vanes, one on each angle pinnacle, as at Evesham 
bell-tower (Fig. 49), or sometimes the vane surmounts the 
flagstaff which is placed upon the tower roof. 

The vane, thus originally representing a banneret, 
sometimes naturally bears a heraldic device. When 
placed upon the castle or mansion it is in some cases 
figured with the arms or the badge of the feudal lord, and 
when the vane appears upon churches it occasionally 
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bears the coat of arms or the heraldic badge of the 
founder, the introduction of the vane belonging to the later 
phase of Pointed style, when heraldic devices entered 
largely into the adornment of churches. 

The earliest extant example of a heraldic vane upon a 
church tower is probably the fine and interesting specimen 
at Etchingham in Sussex (Fig. 122). This bears the coat 
of arms of William of Etchingham, who built the church, 
the same coat being figured in several of the windows in 
the original fourteenth-century glass. The date of the 
church, with its vane, is placed about 1375, because in 
the chancel there is a beautiful brass of the 
founder which states, in Latin, that he 
entirely rebuilt the church, and the date of 
his death is given as 1387. Somewhat simi- 
larly, the vane upon the flagstaff on the tower 
of Fotheringhay Church (Northants) takes 
the form of the falcon and fetterlock, the 
heraldic badge of the Dukes of York, the 
same device appearing upon the tomb of 
Edward, Duke of York, who led the English ae vine 
archers at the Battle of Agincourt, and of Etchingham, 
also on the tomb of Richard, Duke of York, pee. 
who was slain at the Battle of Wakefield. 

These tombs are in the interior of the church at the east 
end. The same badge also appeared in many of the 
stained-glass windows formerly in the church, and upon 
the fine choir stalls, which have been removed to Tansor 
and Hemington Churches in the same neighbourhood. 
The church at Fotheringhay was founded as a collegiate 
church by the Dukes of York, but the foundation was 
suppressed under Edward VI., who made it over to the 
Duke of Northumberland, with the result that the choir 
and collegiate buildings were demolished, the fine nave 
escaping because it served as a parochial church. At 
Powderham, near the mouth of the Exe, and on the estate 
of the Earls of Devon, is another good example of a heraldic 
vane. The vane on the church tower has taken the form 
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of a dolphin surmounted by a coronet, the crest of the 
Courtenays. In the City of London the spire of St. 
Mildred’s, Bread Street, bears a 


Mildred’s, Bread Street, , 
London. over it. 


heraldic vane 


with the initials 
P. P. M. (Fig. 123), and the vane 
of Bow Church (Fig. 77) takes the 
form of the dragon, the ‘supporter’ 
of the City arms, and hence the 
Cityemblem. The gilt mitre upon 
the flagstaff at Fulham parish 
church may be placed in the same 
class, the church being a peculiar, 
under the immediate eye of the 
Bishop of London, and the Arch- 
Fig. 123.—Vane of St. deacon having 


no jurisdiction 


The vane having thus taken an 
emblematic form, its design was, in some cases, deter- 
mined by other than heraldic considerations. In some 
examples it appropriately takes the form of the emblem 


of the patron saint of the church, 
though instances of this kind are not 
nearly so numerous as might have 
been expected. ‘Thus, St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, bears upon its spire a large 
key for vane (Fig. 113), while at St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, a gridiron, the instru- 
ment of the patron saint’s martyrdom, 
surmounts the spire (Fig. 124). Simi- 
larly, the vane of St. Clement Danes 
has upon it an anchor. 

Not infrequently a vane is pierced 
with figures indicating the date of its 
erection, or with letters which are 
usually either the initials of the 


Fig, 124.— Vane of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
London. 


Sovereign reigning at the time when it was set up, or per- 
haps the initial letter of the name of the patron saint. 
A good example in the City of London is the vane of 
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St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate (Fig. 125), which bears the 
date 1671 above the letters St. E. The fine vane on the 
massive tower of the parish church at Rye (Sussex) has the 


letters A. R. (Anna Regina), together 
with the date, 1703, when the church 
was restored and the vane erected. 

In some cases, again, the vane takes 
a peculiar and unusual form, in allusion 
to some local circumstances or legend. 
Vanes of this class are less common 
than might have been imagined, and 
their form is sometimes rather difficult 
to account for, but a few of them may 
here be mentioned. In seaport towns 
it seems quite in place that a model of 
a full-rigged ship should do duty for a 
vane, as in the early eighteenth-century 
example at St. Thomas’s, Portsmouth 
(Fig. 126); a fine vane of this kind may 


Fig. 125.—Vane of 
St. Etheiburga, Bishops- 
gate, London, 


also be seen above the lantern upon the roof of Rochester 
Guildhall. In at least two cases the figure of a fish acts 
as a vane—viz., at Filey Church, Yorkshire (Fig. 127), and 


Fig. 126.—Vane of Fig, 127.—Vane of Filey, 


St. Thomas’s, Portsmouth. 


Yorks. 


upon the curious Bridge Chapel at Bradford-on-Avon 
(Wilts). The present fish at Filey is quite modern, the 
tower having been struck by lightning in 1884, when an 
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earlier vane of like pattern was* demolished. In early 
Christian art the fish is often met with as an emblem of 
our Lord, the letters of the Greek word for fish (/y@ds) 
forming the initial letters of ‘ Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour.’ But beyond this, and beyond the natural use of 
a fish as an emblem in a place where the community is a 
seafaring one, there appears to be no local tradition to 
account for the form which the vane has taken at Filey. 
At Bradford-on-Avon the vane upon the Bridge Chapel is 
locally known as the Bradford gudgeon. Probably it 
dates from the latter part of the seventeenth century, when 
the chapel, or at least its upper dome-shaped part, was 
rebuilt in its present form. After 
that time the building was used 
occasionally as a lock-up, and now 
serves aS an armoury. The use 
of the building as a prison is re- 
ferred to in a saying which the 
Bradford commonalty have, or 
used to have, when any of their 
acquaintance got into jail, that he 
was under the fish (referring to 
the vane) but over the water. An 


Fig. 128.—Vane of Minster- | : 
in-Sheppey. interesting example of a vane 


whose form has been determined 


by a local legend is to be found at Minster-in-Sheppey, 
Kent (Fig. 128). The vane there takes the unusual form 
of a horse’s head, in allusion to the local legend of ‘ Grey 
Dolphin,’ the charger of Sir Robert de Shurland. Upon 
Sir Robert’s monument, within the same church, Grey 
Dolphin’s head is again represented beside the knight’s 
recumbent effigy. Grey Dolphin was Sir Robert de Shur- 
land’s favourite horse, and according to one version of the 
local legend the faithful creature, having once been the 
means of saving the knight’s life, eventually, through no 
fault of its own, became the cause of its master’s death. 
At Great Ponton (Lincolnshire) the vane takes the 
unusual form of a fiddle, and is placed on the south-east 
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pinnacle of the fine Perpendicular tower at the west end of 
the church (Fig. 129). The tower was built in 1519, by 
the then lord of the manor, named Ellys, who was a 
Calais woolstapler, and it originally had no vane. The first 
vane, in the shape of a fiddle, was made by a tinker who 
lodged in the village within 
the memory of persons only 
lately dead. A few years ago 
this fell and was broken, and 
when the re-erection of a vane 
was taken in hand the parish- 
ioners clung to the familiar 
shape, so thatthe present vane, \ 
was made after the same Fig. 129.—Vane of Great Ponton, 
Z Lincolnshire. 
pattern as its predecessor. 

Unusual forms of vane thus occur here and there. The 
gilded comet which surmounts the columnar spire at 
St. John’s, Horsleydown, might be referred to as another 
example (Fig. 79), but in this, as in some other cases of 
unusual design, it is now very difficult to discover the 
particular reason which led to departure from the normal 
weathercock. 
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An asterisk (*) after a number denotes an illustration. 


A 

AACHEN, typical windows, 33 

Abbeville : 

St. Gilles, open tracery in cusp- 
ing, 138 

St. Wulfran, great height, 100 ; 
two west towers alike, 236; 
dwarfed by height of church, 
id. 

Abbey Dore (Hereford), Renais- 
sance screen-work, 146; position 
of tower, 263 

Aberdeen, King’s College, spire of 
crown type, 190 

Abernethy, round tower, 164 

Acle (Norfolk), octagon on round 
tower, 177 


Agde (France), battlementedchurch, | 


192 


Albi (France) Cathedral, octagon on | 


square tower, 172 
Aldrich, Dr., work of, 159 
Amagne (France), upper story set 
diagonally, 182* 
Amiens, 3 
Belfry, 22 
Cathedval: great height, 100; 
statuary in portals, 134; two 
west towers, 233; dwarfed 
by height of church, 236; 
and of varied design, id. 
St. Lew, hipped roof to tower, 
199; within a parapet, 200 
Amsterdam, Oude Kerk, bulbous 
form in spire, 224 
Anabaptism inimical 
architecture, 129 
Ancroft (Northumb.), fortified tower, 
2: 
Andernach (Germany), four-towered 
church, 245 
Angers (France), St. Aubin, Roman- 
esque stone spire, 58 


to church 


2 


4 


| Arras (France) Belfry, 22; 


Angouléme (France)  Cathedval, 
arrangement of towers, 257-8 

Antwerp Cathedral, one finished of 
two west towers, 237 

Apse uncommon in England, 29-30, 
100 n. 

Arcade on belfry stage of tower, 49- 
50; interlacing, 50, 52 

Arch, introduction of Pointed, 63-4 

Archer, work of, 159 

Argentan (France), St. Germain, 
disappearance of capital, 133; 
fine Renaissance towers, 150, I51* 

Arnstein (Germany), four-towered 
church, 245 


| Arques-la-Bataille (France), hipped 


roof to tower, 199; with eaves, 
200* ; finial in form of cross, 268 
octa- 
gon on square tower, 174, 175* 
Chapelle des Ursulines, octagon 
on square tower, 174, 176* 
Hotel de Ville, dormers in roof, 


79 

Athelstan, King, law of, on bell- 
towers, IO 

Auch (France) Cathedval, two Re- 
naissance west towers, 237 

Audrieu (France), stone spire on 
chapel, 58; incised spire orna- 
ment, 95; long belfry windows, 
198 

Aughton (Lancs), 
spire, 177 

Augy (France), four-gabled tower 
with long belfry windows, 108, 
204-5, 200* 

Austin, work of, at Canterbury, 
243 

Authie (France), gabled tower, 201 

Auxerre (France) Belfry, 22 

St. Germain, Romanesque stone 
spire, 58 


octagon and 


74 
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Auxerre (France)—continued : 
St. Etienne, one finished of two 
west towers, 236 
St. Eusébe, position of tower, 


263 
Axbridge (Somerset), panelling, 124 
Aylsham (Norfolk), insignificant 


pinnacles, 129 


B 


Bacton (Suffolk), insignificant pin- 
nacles, 129; slender spire, 7d. 

Badby (Northants), good outline, 
with Classical detail, 147 

Ball-flower ornament, 97 

Bamberg, four-towered church, 245 

Bangor Cathedral, arrangement of 
towers, 253 

Banningham (Norfolk), square light 
with tracery, 131 

Banwell (Somerset), panelling, 124 

Barcelona Cathedral, arrangement 
of towers, 257 

Barnack (Northants) pilaster-strips, 
35; spire an addition, 37 


Barnet (Herts), chessboard pattern 


in flint and stone, 126 

Barry, Sir C., work of, 234 

Barsham (Suffolk), round tower, 
168* 

Bartlow 
167 

Barton (Norfolk), square light with 
tracery, 131 

Barton-on-Humber (Lincs), atrium 
at, 25; nave tower, 27; pilaster- 
strips, 35 

Barton Turf (Norfolk), insignificant 
pinnacles, 129 

Bath Abbey, oblong tower, 45, 179; 
angle turrets, 106; capitals insig- 
nificant, 3110; squareness of 
character in tower, I12*, 113; 
parapet of pierced tracery, 192 ; 
central tower, 234 

Battering, 184-6 

Battlement characteristically Eng- 
lish, 100, 102, IgI; not common 
in France, 138; except under 
influence of military architecture, 
192 

Bayeux Cathedval, interior surface 


(Cambs), round 


tower, 


ornament, 54; incised spire orna- | 


ment, 94; exceptional absence of 
rose window, Ioo n. 
Bazoches - au - Houline 
gabled tower, 202 
Beacons, towers built for, 15-17 
Beaulieu (France), Romanesque 
stone spire, 58 


(France), 
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Beaumont-le-Roger (France), Re- 
naissance work, 148 

Beaune (France), central tower, 232 

Beauvais Cathedral, great height, 
100 

Bec - Hellouin (France) Abbey, 
statuary on buttresses, 108, 133 ; 
openings almost confined to belfry 
stage, 195, 196* 
Beccles (Suffolk), parapet wanting, 
128* ; detached tower, 260, 262 
Bede, the Venerable, on use of 
bells in religious houses, 10; on 
material of churches, 24 

Bedfordshire, stone spires in, 82; 
flint work in, 126 

Begbroke (Oxon), gabled tower, 
202 

Belaugh (Norfolk), 
pinnacles, 129 

Belfries, town, 21-2 

Belfry window in Saxon towers, 33 ; 
in Norman towers, 47 et seq. ; of 
many lights, 113-15; not promi- 
nent in Devon, 131-2; develop- 
ment of, 68 e¢ seqg., 87 et seq. ; 
lengthened form of, in France, 72, 
98 

Belgium, few spires in, 213; use of 
brick in, 7d. 

Bell-fléche on tower in East Anglia, 
129-30 

Bells, origin of church, 9, 10 

Bénévent-l’Abbaye (France), central 
octagon, 235 

Bény-Bocage (France), four-gabled 
tower, 207*, 208 

Bere, Abbot of Glastonbury, work of, 
120 

Bergholt, East (Suffolk), wooden 
belfry, 21 

Bergues (France), Belfry, 22 ; panel- 
ling as surface ornament, 138, 
mB O 

Berkeley (Glos), detached tower, 
202 

Berkshire, round towers in, 167; of 
Second Pointed style, 168 

Berne, open tracery in spire, 142 

Berniéres (France), incised spire 
ornament, 95; west steeple, 230 

Berry Pomeroy (Devon), unde- 
veloped buttresses, 132 

Berstead (Kent), beasts for pin- 
nacles, 104. 

Bessingham (Norfolk), Saxon round 
tower, 168 

Béthune (France) Belfry, 22; leaded 
fléche, 219, 220*; which leans, 
224, 


insignificant 


18—2 
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Beverley Minster, two west towers | 


only, 238; three towers intended, 


243 

Bideford (Devon), without pin- 
nacles, 132 

Birmingham, St. Philip's, Renais- 
sance steeple, 159 

Bishop, H. H., on form of roofs in 
Italy, 227; on design of west 
front at Peterborough, 251 

Biville (France), gabled tower, 201 

Black Death interfered with church- 
building, 128 


Blackmore (Essex), wooden tower, | 


216 
Blagdon (Somerset), panelling, 124 


Blakeney (Norfolk), beacon tower, | 


16 

Blenheim (Oxon) Palace, Hawks- 
moor’s work at, 158 

Blosville (France), gabled tower, 
201 

Blythborough (Suffolk), fine ex- 
ample of East Anglian Perpen- 
dicular, 125; insignificant pin- 
nacles, 129 

Bodley, work of, 203 

Bologna leaning towers, 228 

Asinelli tower, proportions, 227 

Bolsward (Friesland), gabled tower, 
201 

Bonn Minster, belfry windows, 33, 
34*; spire, 60; central octagon, 


170, 232, 235; towers batter, 
186 
Bordeaux : 


La Grosse Cloche, 22 
St. Michel, hexagonal tower, 
162, 180; detached, 258 
Borley (Essex), Renaissance tomb, 


146 
Bosbury (Hereford), detached 
tower, 262 


Boston (Lincs), 3; beacon tower, 16; 
panelled buttresses, 106; arrange- 
ment of windows, 113, 114"; 
octagon on square tower, 118, 
171; flying buttresses to octagon, 
174; buttresses, 184; tallest 
tower in England, 229-30 

Bourges Cathedval, stone spires on 
chapels, 58; two west towers, 


233 
Boxford (Suffolk), slender bell- 
fléche, 129, 223 
Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts) Savon 
church, towerless, 26; small scale, 
27; rectangular chancel, 30; 
loftiness, 31 
Bridge Chapel, vane, 271 
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Braisne (France), four-gabled tower, 
203, 204, 205* 

Bramfield (Suffolk), detached round 
tower, 262 

Brandon (Suffolk), slender 
fléche, 129, 223 

Breamore (Hants), central tower, 
28 

Brechin, 
165* 


bell- 


round tower, 12, 164, 


| Breslau (Silesia) Magdalenenkirche, 


two connected west towers, 237 

Bretteville - Orgueilleuse (France), 
legend of steeple, 21; central 
tower, 231 

Brigstock (Northants), stair-turret, 
31, 32*, 193; long and short 
work, 33; spire an addition, 37 

Brionne (France), central tower, 
234 

Brioude (France), axial towers, 252 

Bristol : 

St. Mary Redcliffe, spire with 
parapet and pinnacles, 77; 
spire lights, 94; banded 
ornament, 94, 95*;_ ball- 
flower ornament, 97 

St. Stephen, tower of Somerset 
type, 120; parapet of open 
tracery, I2I, 192; pinnacles 
of open tracery, 123 

Temple Church, leaning tower, 
228 

Brittany, local tower design in, 13, 
14 

Brixworth (Northants), atrium, 25 ; 

stair-turret, 33 ; spire an addition, 


Si) 
| Broach form of spire, 75-6; be- 


comes rare in Perpendicular style, 
ait 

Broadwater (Sussex), early Pointed 
tower, 66*; single belfry lights, 
68 

Brome (Suffolk), octagon on round 
tower, 177 

Bronllys (Brecon), detached tower, 
263 

Brooklands (Kent), detached tower, 
262 

Broughton (Lincs), nave-tower, 27; 
stair-turret, 33 

Brown, G. Baldwin, on round 
towers at Ravenna, 163; and in 
Ireland, 166 

Bruges Belfry, 22; octagon on 
square tower, 172*, 173 

Notre Dame, brick 
panelled, 211; with 
vertical lines, 213, 214* 


tower 
long 
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Brunswick Cathedval, west towers 
with structure interposed, 238 

Brussels : 

Hotel de Ville, open work in 
spire, 189; central tower, 234 

Ste Gudule, battering of west 
towers, 187; two west towers 
of like design, 236 

Bruton (Somerset), stair - turret 
prominent, 124 

Buckinghamshire, stone spires rare 
in, 82 

Buildwas (Salop) Abbey, 
sitional nave arcade, 65 

Bunyan, John, 262 

Burford (Oxon), Renaissance tomb, 
146 

Burgh-St.-Peter (Norfolk), tower in 
receding stages, 183* 

Burgos (Spain) Cathedral, open 
tracery in spires, 142, 189; bat- 
tering of west towers, 187; two 
west towers of like design, 236 

Burton-on-Trent (Staffs), Renais- 
sance tower, 159 

Bury St. Edmunds (Suffolk) Abbey, 
fall of Norman towers, 62; bell- 
tower buttresses, g1 ; staircase in 
buttress, 193; west transept, 
250-1; had axial towers, 253; 
bell-tower, 259*, 260 

St. Mary's, without pinnacles, 
129 

Butterfield, work of, 203, 225 

Buttresses: absent from Saxon 
towers, 31; of open arcading, 84, 
187-8; development of, go-2 ; en- 
gaged turrets as, 104-6; diagonal 
in Somerset towers, 124; often 
not carried to top of East Anglian 

in 


Tran- 


towers, 129; undeveloped 
Devon towers, 132 
Cc 
Caen : 
St. Etienne or Abbaye aux 


Hommes, incised ornament on 
spires, 95 ; openings in towers 
increase upwards, 195; west 
towers prominent, 242 

St. Etienne - le - Vieux, central 
tower, 231 

St, Jean, long belfry windows, 
198 ; axial towers, 252 

St. Nicholas, central tower, 41 ; 
stone spire on apse, 57; 
gabled tower, 201 

St. Ouen, gabled tower, 201 

St. Pierre, incised spire orna- 
ment, 95; wind-holes, 95, 
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Caen—continued : 
96* ; crockets, 97; long 
belfry windows, 98, 1098; 


Renaissance work in apse, 
148 
St, Sauveuy, wind-holes in spire, 


95 
three-towered churches at, 241 
Calais Belfry, 22; flamboyant 
parapet, 138; leaded  super- 
Structure, 220,222" 
Cambrai, German influence at, 206 
Cambridge : 
Great St. Mary’s, battlemented 
angle turrets, 106 
King’s College Chapel, cupolas 
on pinnacles, 135 
Queens’ College, brickwork, 213 
St. Benet, finish of tower un- 
certain, 37 
Cambridgeshire, stone spires in, 81; 
round towers in, 167 
Campanile, origin of term, 9 
Campsea Ash (Suffolk), flint inlaid 
patterns, 126; varied design in 
successive stages, 130 
Canterbury Cathedral: apse, 30; 
early towers, 42; oblong in plan, 
44, 179; pyramid finish to early 
tower, 56; choir Transitional, 65 ; 
vertical lines strong in central 
tower, 199; proportions of central 
tower, 227; west towers once 
alike, 242-3; three - towered 
church, 243; early towers tran- 
septal, 257 
St. Augustine, apse, 30 
Capel (Surrey), wooden tower and 
spire, 80, 215 
Cardiff, St. John's, tower of Somer- 
set type, 120, 240 
Carentan (France), multiplied pin- 
nacles at base of spire, 92, 93* ; 
incised spire ornament, 95; wind- 
holes, id.; crockets, 97; central 
tower, 231 
Carlisle Cathedral, flowing tracery, 
IOI 
Carmarthen, Christ Church, hippeu 
roof to tower, 201 
Carpiquet (France), central tower, 
234 
Cartmel ane) upper story set 
diagonally, 181* 
Cashel, Cormac’s Chapel, transeptal 
towers, 257 
Cassington (Oxon), central tower, 
42, 231; spire added later, 56 
Casteil (France), Sf. Martin - du- 
Canigou, battlemented tower, 192 
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Castle Howard (Yorks), Hawks- 
moor’s work at, 158 

Castle Rising (Norfolk), interlacing 
arcade, 52; gabled tower, 60%, 
61, 202 

Castor (Northants), central tower, 
42,53", 231; belfry lights, 48; 
surface ornament, 54; spire 
added later, 56, 106 

Caudebec-en-Caux (France), fléche 
for sanctus bell, 130 

Cavendish (Suffolk), bell-cage on 
tower, 130 

Caythorpe (Lincs), 
entasis of spire, 186 

Celtic missionaries, influence of, on 
architecture, 30 

Chdlons-sur-Marne (France), Notre 
Dame buttressing towers, 19, 20%; 
leaded spires, 218; of varied de- 
sign, 236; four-towered church, 
245 

Chancel usually 
England, 29, 30 

Charente (dep. France), entasis of 
spires in, 186 

Charles I, employed Inigo Jones, 
152 

Charles II., state of architecture 
under, 152 

Charlton Kings (Glos), rose win- 
dow, 100 n. 

Charroux (France), octagon tower, 
47 ; round in lower story, 169 

Chartres Cathedral, north-west spire 
tallest in France, 233; two dis- 
similar west towers, 2, 36; nine 
towers intended, 248 

Cheddar (Somerset), statuary as 


exaggerated 


rectangular in 


ornament, I10, 124; pierced 
parapet, 121*, 191; stair-turret 
prominent, 124; and well de- 


signed, 194; diagonal buttresses, 
124; panelling, id. ; design varied 
in successive stages, 195 

Chelmsford, flint inlaid patterns, 
125*, 126, 225; slender bell- 
fiéche, 129, 223 

Cheltenham, St, Mary’s, rose win- 
dow, I0o n. 

Chemnitz, St. Mark, characteristic 
treatment of west tower, 238 

Cheriton (Pembs), tower batters, 185 

Cheshire, few stone spires in, 82; 
use of wood in, 215, 216 

Chesterfield (Derby), leaded spire, 
80 ; leaning, 81, 224 

Chichester Cathedral, detached 
shafts, 83; banded spire orna- 
ment, 94 ; detached tower, 259 
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Chinnor (Oxon), gabled tower, 202, 
203* 

Chipping Campden (Glos), vertical 
lines prominent, 111; parapet of 
open tracery, 192 

Christchurch (Hants) Priory Church, 
interior surface ornament, 54; 
had axial towers, 253 

Circular openings in towers, 52-4 

Cirencester (Glos), capitals insig- 
nificant, 110; panelling in relief, 
IgI 

Cistercian Abbeys, without central 
tower, 233 

Civray (France), central tower, 231 

Clérai (France), gabled tower, 201 

Clun (Salop), local type of tower, 210 

Colleville (France), west tower, 41, 
230; circular openings, 52 

Cologne, 3 

Apostelkivche, gabled tower, 39 

Cathedval spires, 81; of open 
tracery, 142; octagon on 
square towers, 174; two west 
towers of like design, 236; 
and of exaggerated propor- 
tions, 237; and French de- 
sign, 250 

St. Gereon, eight-gabled towers, 
208 

St. Martin, gabled pinnacles, 
208, 209* ; central tower, 232 

Colombelles (France), central tower, 
42; gabled, 61 

Combe- Martin (Devon), belfry 
window of three lights, 132; poor 
pinnacles, 7d. ; undeveloped but- 
tresses, 7d. 

Comines (France), leaded dome, 220 

Como, San Abondio, transeptal 
towers, 256, 258 

Compiegne, St. Jacques, Renaissance 
tendency apparent, 149*, 150 

Concave sides to towers, 156 

Conches (France), bell-fléche on 
tower, 130; leaded open spire, 221 

Coningsby (Lincs), west tower on 
open arches, 229 

Corméry (France), 
stone spire, 58 

Cornwall, stone spires rare in, 82 

Coutances, 2; central towers at, 18, 
231; octagonal in plan, 170 

Cathedral ; exceptional absence 
of rose window, Ioo n. ; cen- 
tral octagon, 170; excessive 
thickening of buttresses to 
west facade, 187;  three- 
towered church, 242 

St. Pierre, axial towers, 252 


Romanesque 
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Covehithe (Suffolk), pattern in flint 
and stone, 126; without pinnacles, 
129 

Coventry, three tall spires, 5, 244 

Cathedval (former), had three 
spires, 244 

St. Michael’s, beacon tower, 
16; Perpendicular spire, 116; 
octagon and spire, 119, 173*; 
flying buttresses to octagon, 
174; leans from  perpen- 
dicular, 228; west steeple of 
great scale, 230 


Cravant (France),. Renaissance 
work, 148 
Cremona, detached tower, 17; 


octagon superimposed, 177 ; does 
not batter, 186; proportions, 227 ; 
tallest in Italy 233, 
Crick (Northants), spire, 75 
Crocket, use of, on spires, 97 


Cromer, beacon tower, 15; fine 


example of East Anglian Perpen- | 


dicular, 125 

Croscombe (Somerset), Renaissance 
screen-work, 146 

Crowland (Lincs) Abbey, bells of, 
Io 

Cruas (France), axial towers, 252 

Crusades, influence of, on archi- 


tecture, 64 

Cumberland, stone spires absent in, 
83 

Cuneault (France), Romanesque 


stone spire, 58 

Cupola: on pinnacles, 135; 
Kenaissance style, 154, 224; in 
East and Central Europe, 223 


D 
Danes, incursions of, 11, 24 
Dantzig : 
St. Catherine, brick tower 


panelled, 211 


St. Mary, brick tower panelled, | 


211 
St. Peter, gables of stepped 
form, 212 

Davington (Kent), two west towers, 
241 

Deerhurst (Glos), atrium, 25 ; 

early church, 27; oblong tower, 
179 


Derbyshire, stone spires common, 
81 

Dereham, East (Norfolk), belfry 
windows of more than two lights, 
II5; parapet wanting, 128; cle- 
tached tower, 260, 261* 


in | 
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Dersingham (Norfolk), angels for 
pinnacles, 104 
Devizes, St. John’s, central tower, 
42; oblong in plan, 44, 179; 
stair-turret, 47, 193; arcaded, 49; 
tracery inserted later, 55*; battle- 
' ment and pinnacles added later, 
106 
Devon, few stone spires in, 82; 
characteristics of towers in, 131 
et seq. 
Dieppe : 
St. Jacques, battlement as orna- 
ment on tower, 138 
St. Remi, Renaissance work, 
148; hipped roof to tower, 


199 
Dietkirchen (Germany), connected 
twin towers, 238 


| Dijon: 


Notre central 
232 

St. Bénigne, two west towers of 
like design, 235 

St. Michel, fine Renaissance 
church, 148; two west towers, 


Dame, tower, 


237 
Diss (Norfolk), bell-cage on tower, 
130; west tower on open arches, 


229 
Dives (France), central tower, 
231 
Dome characteristic of Renaissance 
work, 150, I51; great domes 


compared, 154-5 

Dorat, Le (France), lofty central 
octagon, 235; axial towers, 
252 

Dormans (France), long belfry win- 
dows, 72; four-gabled tower, 198, 


207 
Dorset, one stone spire in, 82 
Douvres (France), incised spire 


ornament, 95 
Dover (Kent), Pharos, 15 
St. Mary-in-the-Castle, 15 ; early 
church, 26-7; central tower, 
28, 233 
Dunblane Cathedval, 
tower, 263 
Dundee, gabled tower, 202, 204* 
Dundry (Somerset), beacon tower, 
15; parapet and pinnacles of open 
tracery, I21I, 123 
Durham Cathedral, 2; expression of, 
43; rose window, too n. ; batter- 
ing of west towers, 187; uniform 
west towers, 242; three-towered 
church, 243 ; 
County of, stone spires in, 82 


position of 
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E 


Earl’s Barton (Northants), long and | 


short work, 33; belfry light, 2d. ; 
pilaster-strips, 35, 36*; parapet 
added later, 37 

Ecouis (France), hipped roof to 
towers, 200; two west towers of 
like design, 236 

Ecoyeux (France), round tower, 169 

Eddius mentions bell-towers, 10, 26 

Edinburgh, Old St. Giles’s, crown 
type of spire, 190 

Egilshay (Scotland), round tower, 
164 

Elizabeth, Queen, state of archi- 
tecture under, 145 


Elm (Cambs), surface arcading, 
67 

Elne (France), battlemented tower, 
192 

Elstow (Beds), detached tower, 
262 


Ely Cathedral: circular openings 
in west tower, 53; fall of Norman 
central tower, 62; wooden roof, 
80; length, 100; battlemented 
angle turrets to west tower, 106 ; 
central octagon, 170, 234; octagon 
on square west tower, I71, 172; 
west transept, 251; axial towers, 
252 

Ennezat (France), octagon onsquare 
base, 175 

Entasis of spires, 186 

Envermeu (France), hipped roof to 

, tower, 199 

Epine, L’ (France), canopied niches 
as decoration, 136; open work in 
spires, 141*, 188; thickening of 
buttresses to west facade, 187; 
two west steeples of varied design, 


236; finial in form of cross, 
268 
Escomb (Durham), towerless 


church, 26 ; small scale, 27; rect- 
angular chancel, 30; loftiness, 31 
Essex, stone spires rare in, 82; 
round towers in, 167; use of 
, wood in, 215-6 
Etampes, churches have central 
towers, 231 
Notre Dame, Romanesque stone 
spire, 58, 59% ; with angle pin- 
nacles, 75; and scale orna- 
ment, 94 
Etchingham (Sussex), heraldic vane, 


2 

Etton (Northants), spire, 75 

Evercreech (Somerset), vertical 
lines prominent, 111, 199; clus- 


| 
| 
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tered ‘pinnacles, 123; diagonal 
buttresses, 124; tracery in belfry 
windows, 124 

Evesham, Abbey bell-tower, panelled 
surface, 106, 107*; buttresses, 
184 ; vanes, 268 

_ Fall of Norman tower at, 62 

Evreux Belfry, 22; bell-fléche on, 


TOs? ts 
Cathedral: central tower, 18; 
Renaissance work, 148; 


leaded spire, 221; spire leans, 
224; three-towered church, 
242, 244 ; west towers unlike, 
242 
St. Laurin, central tower, 234 
Ewerby (Lincs), broach spire, 75-6 
Exeter Cathedval, exceptional plan, 
TON 20) 42,5233), Spiess in 
tended, 81; transeptal towers, 
245, 257, 258 
St. Sidwell’s, insignificant belfry 
lights, 132; plain tower, 7d. ; 
without pinnacles, id.; pro- 
minent stair-turret, z7d.; un- 
developed buttresses, 7d. 
St. Thomas’, plain tower, 132; 
undeveloped buttresses, 132 
Exton (Rutland), steeple with octa- 
gon and spire, 119, 173 
Eye (Suffolk), patterns in flint and 
stone, 126 


F 


Falaise, churches at, have central 

tower, 231 
St. Gervais, central tower, 18, 
4I 

Faversham (Kent), spire on flying 
arches, 190 

Fécamp, Ste Trinité or the Abbey, 
early Pointed tower, 71*, 72; 
finished with leaded pyramid, 
218; central tower, 231 

Fénioux (France), round tower, 47, 
169 


| Fergusson, on late Roman tombs, 


6; on Italian towers, 226 

Ferté-Bernard, La (France), four- 
gabled tower, 208 

Filey (Yorks), vane, 271 

Finan, wooden church of, 24 

Finedon (Northants), tower batters, 
186 

Finistére (dep. France), character- 
istic type of tower in, 13, 14 

Flamboyant style, features of, 133 
et seq. 

Fleet (Lincs), wind-holes in spire, 
97; detached steeple, 260 
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Flint and stone arranged in patterns, 
125-6 

Flixton (Suffolk), Saxon tower de- 
stroyed, 37 

Florence Cathedral : detached tower, 
17, 258; dome, 154, 155; tower 
does not batter, 186; has long 
belfry windows, 199; natural poly- 
chrome decoration, 225; propor- 
tions, 227 

Formigny (France), gabled tower, 
201 

Fotheringhay (Northants), octagon 
on square tower, 118, I71; 
heraldic vane and ornament, 269 

Fountains (Yorks) Abbey, without 
central tower, 233 

Framlingham (Suffolk), belfry win- 
dows of more than two lights, 
115 

France: town belfries, 21, 22 ; octa- 
gonal towers, 46, 47, I70, 171, 
174-5; round towers, 47, 169; 
Romanesque spires, 58, 74-5; 
Transition style, 67; long belfry 
windows, 72, 98; open work in 
buttresses and spires, 84-6, 138- 
42, 187-8; spire ornament, 94-6; 
Third Pointed style compared 
with corresponding English style, 
99-100 ; rose windows, too n. ; fea- 
tures of Flamboyant style, 133 e 
seq.; panelling in Northern, 136-8 ; 
features of Renaissance style, 148 
etseg.; octagon brick towers in 
Southern, 175; hexagon towers, 
180-1; thickening of buttresses 
at west facade, 187; battlement 
rare, pierced parapet usual, 192; 
design repeated in successive 
stages of towersin Southern, 197: 
hipped roof to towers, 199-200 ; 
gabled towers, 2o1 et seg. ; leaded 
superstructure, 218 et seq. ; cen- 
tral tower widely adopted, 232; 
two west towers, typical arrange- 
ment, 233, 235-0; central octagon 
common in Southern, 234-5; four- 
towered churches, 245-6; seven- 


towered churches, 247-8; nine- 
towered churches, 248; axial 
towers, 252; detached towers, 
258 


Freeman E. A., on origin of towers, 
6; on Normanand Saxon towers, 
31 ; on origin of Pointed arch, 64 ; 
on panelling of Somerset towers, 
124; on St, Ouen at Rouen, 
135, 235: on the cupola form, 


154 
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Freiburg-im-Breisgau, open tracery 
in spire, 141, 188; exaggerated 
west steeple, 230 

Friesland, gabled towers in, 201 

Fulham (Middlesex), vane, 270 


G 


Gabie in Saxon towers, 37-8; in 
Continental Romanesque, 39; in 
Norman style, 61; distribution 
and varieties of, 201 et seq. 

Gaillan (France), lofty central octa- 
gon, 235 

Gand, detached belfry, 22 

St. Nicholas, central tower, 232 

Geddington (Northants) Cvoss, 
triangular plan, 182 

Geneva Cathedral, transeptal towers, 
256, 258 

Genoa Cathedral, black-and-white 
striped masonry, 225 

Germany, characteristic tower finish 
in, 39, 208; influence of, in archi- 
tecture of Northern France, 205-6; 
brick architecture of Northern, 
211-2; cupola finish common 
in Southern, 223; proportions 
of west tower exaggerated, 230 ; 
central octagon frequent, 235; 
exaggeration of twin west towers, 
237; peculiar treatment of west 
towers, 237-8; effect of west 
transept on tower grouping, 249 

Ghent. See Gand 

Gibbs, work of, 159 

Gisors (France), Renaissance work 
at, 148; three-towered church, 
243 

Glasgow, Tyron Church, 
crown type, 190 

Glastonbury Abbey, influence of, on 
local architecture, 120 

St. Benignus’, work of Abbot 
Bere at, 120 

St. John’s, pinnacles of open 
tracery, 123 

Gloucester Cathedral : profuse ball- 
flower ornament, 97; design re- 
peated in successive stages of 
tower, 113, I15, 197; parapet of 
open tracery, 121, 192 

Gloucestershire, profuse use of ball- 
flower in, 97; fine towers in 
South, 120 

Godalming (Surrey), leaded spire, 
218 

Goethe on Strasbourg spire, 2 

Gothland, features of churches of, 


29-39, 39 


spire of 
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Gower (district of South Wales), 
character of towers in, 185 

Grantham (Lincs), west tower and 
spire, 88*; belfry window, 89; 
tracery, 7d. ; buttresses to tower, 
91; spire-lights, 94; crockets, 
97; stair-turret well designed, 
193; great scale of west tower 
and spire, 230 

Graville Ste Honorine 
central tower, 231 

Greenstead (Essex), wooden 
church, 24, 216 


(France), 


Gresford (North Wales), crown of | 
statuary for | 
pinnacles, zd.; panelled battle- 


pinnacles, 104*; 
ment, 106 ; statuary on buttresses, 
108; horizontal bands of orna- 
ment, 110; design varied in suc- 
cessive stages, 195 


Grouw (Friesland), gabled tower, | 


201 

Guibray (France), four - gabled 
tower, 203, 207, 208 

Gunwalloe (Cornwall), detached 
tower, 262 


Guttstadt (Germany), tower with 
gables of step form, 213 


H 


Haarlem, bulbous form in spire, 
224 

Haddington (Scotland), had a crown 
to tower, I90 

Haddiscoe (Norfolk), Norman round 
tower, 168 

Hadleigh (Suffolk) Church, leaded 
spire, 80, 129, 218 

Deanery, brickwork, 213 

Halesworth (Suffolk), bell-cage on 
tower, 130 

Halle, connected twin towers, 238 ; 
four-towered church, 245 

Halsall (Lancs), octagon and spire, 
177 

Hampshire, stone spires absent, 82 

Hampton Court, fine brickwork, 
Pg \ 

Hanoverian period, 
style of, 159-161 

Harberton (Devon), 131*; small 
belfry lights, 132; plain tower, 
id. ; poor pinnacles, id. ; promi- 
nent stair turret, id., 193; un- 
developed buttresses, 132 

Harling, East (Norfolk), insignifi- 
cant pinnacles, 129; bell-fléche 
on tower, 130, 223 

Hartland (Devon), 
buttresses, 132 


architectural 


undeveloped 


| Henry 
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Haute-Allemagne (France), stone 
pyramidal finish, 57 

Haverfordwest (South Wales), St. 
Martin's, stone spire, 83 

Hawksmoor, work of, 158-9 

Henley-on-Thames (Oxon), battle- 
mented angle turrets, 106 

VII., Somerset 
attributed to, 120-1 

Heraldry in architectural ornament, 
23, 108, I1I-12 


towers 


| Hereford Cathedral, profuse ball- 


flower ornament, 97; once had 
axial towers, 253 

Herefordshire, stone spires rare in, 
82; profuse use of ball-flower in, 
97; use of wood in, 215, 216-17; 
detached towers in, 262 

Herford (Germany) Minster, eight- 
gabled tower, 208 

Herne (Kent), position of tower, 
263 

Herringfleet (Suffolk), Saxon round 
tower, 168 

Hertfordshire, stone spires absent 
in, 82; flintwork in, 126 

Hexham (Northumb.), early bell- 
towers at, Io, 26 


| Hintlesham (Norfolk), without pin- 


nacles, 129 

Holland, influence of, upon English 
architecture, 213; bulbous form 
in spires, 224; proportions of 
west tower exaggerated, 230 

Holmer (Hereford), detached tower, 
262 

Honfleur (France), St, Catherine's, 


detached wooden belfry, 217, 
218*, 258 
Hopesay (Salop), local type of 


tower, 210 

Horsham (Sussex), early form of 
spire, 74*, 75; leaning spire, 81 

Hough-on-the-Hill (Lincs), stair- 
turret, 33 

Hoxne (Suffolk), belfry windows of 
more than two lights, 115 

Huelgoat (France), typical Breton 
tower, I4 

Huish Episcopi (Somerset), pierced 
parapet, I21; statuary as orna- 
ment, 124; tracery in belfry 
windows, id.; horizontal bands 
of ornament, id. 

Hull, Holy Trinity, central tower, 
233 

Hunstanton (Norfolk), without pin- 
nacles, 129 

Huntingdonshire, stone spires in, 
81 


INDEX 


I 


Iffley (Oxon), central tower, 18, 42, 
231; of onestage, 42; smallscale 
of church, 43; stair-turret, 47; 
west front, 49; battlement added 
later, 54 

Ilminster (Somerset), grouped angle 
pinnacles, 103, 123*; quatrefoil 
panelling, 108; panelling, 124; 
tracery in belfry windows, id. 

Ingulphus mentions bells of Crow- 
land, ro 

Ipswich College, brickwork, 213 

St. Peter's, belfry windows of 
more than two lights, 115 

Irchester (Northants), late broach 
spire, 115 n. 

Treland, vound towers of, 164-7 ; their 
purpose, II, 12, 165 7: conical 
stone finish, 60; regularly batter, 
185 

Irthlingborough (Northants), octa- 
gon on square tower, 171 

Irvine, J. T., on design of west 
front at Peterborough, 251 

Isle Abbots (Somerset), statuary as 
ornament, 124 

Issoire (France), octagon on square 
base, 175; central octagon, 235 ; 
axial towers, 252 

Italy, natural polychrome in archi- 
tecture, 224-5; towers too high 
in proportion, 226, 227; character 
of spires, 227; leaning towers, 
227-8; typical towers detached, 
258 

Iwerne Minster (Dorset), stone spire, 
82 

J 


James lI., state of architecture under, 
T45 

Jarrow-on-Tyne (Durham), early 
tower, 41; oblong plan, 44, 45, 
E79 

Jewel, Bishop, work of, 146 

Johnson, Dr., on Durham Cathe- 
dral, 43 

Johnston (South Wales), 
batters, 185 

Jones, Inigo, work of, 152 

Jumieges Abbey, octagonal upper 
story to towers, 45*; three- 
towered church, 46, 241, 243; 


tower 


central tower, 234; west towers | 


prominent, 242 


Kk 


Kent, stone spires absent, 82 ; stair- 
turret carried above parapet, 193 


| 
| 
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Kerry (Montgomery); local type of 
tower, 210 
Ketton (Rutland), broach spire, 75 


Kidwelly (South Wales), stone 
spire, 83 
Kingsbury Episcopi (Somerset), 


statuary as ornament, 124 
King’s Lynn, fine churches near, 
84, 260 
Grey Friars, brick tower, 213, 
215* 
St, Margaret's, two unlike west 
towers, 241 
King’s Sutton (Northants), multi- 
plied pinnacles at base of spire, 94 
Knighton (Radnor), local type ot 
tower, 210 
L 
Laach Abbey, finish of towers, 38, 
39%, 60; gabled tower, 39, 208; 
round towers, 169; central 
octagon, 170, 235; six- towered 
church, 249 
La Charité - sur - Loire (France), 
central octagon, 170 
Laigle (France), open tracery in 
cusping of belfry windows, 138 
Lamphey (South Wales), tower 
batters, 185 
Lancashire, few stone spires in, 82 ; 
octagon towers in, 177-8; use of 
wood in, 215-16 
Landkey (Devon), without 
nacles, 132; prominent 
turret, 7d, 
Langeais (France), 
stone spire, 58 
Langres (France), two west towers 
of Renaissance style, 237 
Langrune (France), incised spire 
ornament, 95; long belfry win- 
dows, 198; central tower, 231 
Lanterns, towers built as, 17-18 
aon. .2 
Cathedral, open buttresses to 
towers, 84, 85*, 188; seven 
towers intended, 247-8 
St. Martin, buttressing towers, 
19 
La Roche Maurice (France), typical 
Breton tower, 14* 
Laud, Archbishop, work of, 146, 
152 
Lausanne, central tower, 232 
Lavenham (Suffolk), heraldic orna- 
ment, 108; belfry windows of 
more than two lights, 115; fine 
example of East Anglian Perpen- 
dicular, 125; flint inlaid patterns, 
126; parapet wanting, 128 


pin- 
stair- 


Romanesque 
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Layer Marney (Essex), Renaissance 
work, 146; fine brickwork, 213 


Ledbury (Hereford), detached 
tower, 262 
Leeds : 
St. John’s, Renaissance detail, 
140 


Town Hall, central tower, 234 
Leicester, St. Margaret's, engaged 
west tower, 229 
Leicestershire, stone spires common 
in, 81; spire-lights prominent, 
116; brown and white stone 
mingled, 225 
Leighton-Buzzard (Beds), broach 
spire with pinnacles, 76* 
Leintwardine (Hereford), position 
of tower, 263 
Leominster (Hereford), 
ball-flower ornament, 97 
Lethaby, on round towers at Ra- 
venna, 163; on the central tower, 
232 
Lewes, St, Michael's, round tower, 
167; of First Pointed style, 168 
Lichfield Cathedral: statuary on 
west front, 134; excessive thicken- 
ing of buttresses of west towers, 
187; west towers alike, 242; 
three-towered church, 243; with 
three spires, 244 
Limay (France), Komanesque stone 
spire, 58 
Limburg-am-Lahn, 2 
Cathedral, gabled towers, 39; 
central tower, 232 ; octagonal 
in plan, 235; seven-towered 
church, 248 
Limoges Cathedral, fine octagonal 
west tower, 171; with turrets, 
Megat, 3/7) 
Lincoln, 2, 3 
Cathedral: had leaded spires, 
81; detached shafts, 83; rose 
windows, roo n. ; long belfry 
windows, 198; proportions 
of central tower, 227; second 
highest in England, 230; 
west towers alike, 242; three- 
towered church, 243; had 
three spires of wood, 244 
St. Mary - le - Wigford, early 
tower, 41 
St, Peter-at-Gowts, early tower, 
41 
Lincolnshire, many Saxon towers 
in, II, 27; stone spires in South, 
81; detached towers in, 260 
Linlithgow, had a crown to tower, 
190 


profuse 
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Lion-sur- Mer (France), slender Nor- 
man tower, 44 
Lisieux : 
St. Jacques, west tower, 230 
St. Pierre, long belfry windows, 
198; three-towered church, 
242; west towers unlike, 7d. 
Lisle d’Albi (France), brick octa- 
gonal tower, 175, 177* ; straight- 
lined arches, 197 
Llandaff Cathedral, exceptional plan, 
18, 233, 238, 240 
Llanelly (South Wales), had axial 
towers, 253, 256 
Llangenydd (South Wales), gabled 
tower, 202 ‘ 
Llangyfelach (South Wales), de- 
tached tower, 262 
Llanidloes (Montgomery), local type 
of tower, 210 
Llanrhidian (South Wales), tower 
batters, 185* ; stair-turret carried 
above battlement, 194 
Loches, stone spires, 57*, 58; after 
the pattern of a vault, 74; with 
angle pinnacles, 75; axial towers, 
252 
Locquirec (France), typical Breton 
tower, 14 
Lombardy, early towers in, 6, 17 
London, grouping of city steeples, 
157-8 
All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
_ natural polychrome, 225 
Bow Church, former beacon 
tower, 17; Renaissance 
steeple, 154*; with domical 
form, id. ; good design, 155-6, 
198 ; heraldic vane, 269 
Cathedral, “St. Paul’s, 3, 4; 
dome, 154, 224; elevation 
conceals construction, 155; 
three-towered outline, 244 
Christ Chuich, Newgate Street, 
Wren’s steeple, 156 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
Hawksmoor’s work, 159; 
oblong steeple, 179 
Law Courts, absence of central 
feature, 234 
Old St, Paul's, leaded spire, 81 
Parliament, Houses of, absence 
of central feature, 234 
St. Alban's, Holborn, gabled 
tower, 203 ; material of varied 
colour, 226 
St. Alban’s, Wood Street, Gothic 
work of Wren, 157 
St. Benet, Paul's Wharf, cupola 
to tower, 224 


INDEX 


London—continued : 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, Renais- 
sance steeple, 153*, 
urns for pinnacles, 155-6; 
design repeated in successive 


stages, 197 

St. Catherine Cree, Renaissance 
detail, 146 

St. Clement Danes, work of 


Gibbs, 159; vane, 270 

St. Dunstan’ s-in-the-East, Gothic 
work of Wren, 157; modelled 
on Newcastle Cathedral, 190 

St. L£thelburga’s, Bishopsgate, 
vane, 271* 

St. James's, Garlickhithe, Wren’s 
steeple, 156 

St, John’s, Horsleydown, fantastic 


Renaissance steeple, 160% ; 
vane, 273 

St. Lawrence, Jewry, vane, 
270s 

St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, fine 


steeple by Dance, 159 

St. Luke's, Old Street, fantastic 
Renaissance steeple, 160 

St. Magnus, London Bridge, Re- 
naissance steeple, 154; with 
cupola, 155,224; good design, 
198 

St. Margaret's, Lothbury, cupola 
to tower, 224 

St. Martin’ s-in-the-Fields, work 
of Gibbs, 159 

St. Martin’s, Ludgate, Wren’'s 
steeple, 156; bell - shaped 
cupola, 224 

St. Mary Aldermary, Gothic 
work of Wren, 156, 157 

St. Mary-le-Strand, work of 
Gibbs, 159; oblong steeple, 
179 

St, Mary Woolnoth, 158*; 
work of Hawksmoor, 159 

St. Matthias’s, Stoke Newington, 
gabled tower, 203 

St. Michael’s, Cornhill, Gothic 
work of Wren, 157 

St. Michael, Paternoster-Royal, 


Wren’s steeple, 156; good 
design, 7d. 
St. Mildvet’s, Bread Street, 


heraldic vane, 270* 

St. Pancras, poor Renaissance 
steeple, 161 

St. Petey’s, Cornhill, cupola to 
tower, 224* ; vane, 270 

St. Vedast, Foster Lane, Wren’s 
steeple, 156; with concave 
sides, id. 


154; | 
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London--continued : 

Westminster Abbey, two west 
towers only, 238; three 
towers intended, 243 

Whitehall Palace, work of Inigo 
Jones, 152 

Long-and-short work, 33 

Lostwithiel (Cornwall), good stone 
spire, 82 

Louth (Lincs), spire with parapet 
and pinnacles, 77; crockets, 97 ; 
beautiful design. 116*; west 
steeple of great scale, 230 

Louvain, St. Gertyude, open tracery 
in spire, 141, 142*, 189 

Lowestoft (Suffolk), slender spire, 
129 

Lowick (Northants), octagon on 
square tower, 118; flying but- 
tresses to octagon, 174 

Lucca, oblong tower plan, 179 

Lucgon Cathedral, oblong steeple, 
179 

Luc-sur-Mer (France), slender Nor- 
man tower, 44 

Ludlow, angle turrets, 105*, 106; 
panelled battlement, 106; niches 
and statuary, 110; tower window 
of many lights, 113 

Liineburg, St. John’s, four-gabled 
tower with spire, 208; brick 
tracery in gables, 212* 

Luton (Beds), pattern in flint and 
stone, 126 

Lutterworth (Leics.), upper stage 
of tower added later, 106 

Luz (France), fortified church, 13 

Lyminge (Kent), early apse, 30 

Lynch, on Irish round towers, 164-5 

Lyons Cathedval, four - towered 
church, 245; transeptal towers, 
257 

St. Martind Ainay, axial towers, 
252 


M 


Mainz Cathedval: central octagon, 
170, 235 ; six-towered church, 249 
Maisoncelles-la-Jourdan (France), 
gabled tower, 201 

Maldon (Essex), All Saints’, 
angular tower plan, 182 
Malines, exaggerated west tower, 


tri- 


230 
Malmesbury Abbey, Transitional 
nave arcade, 65; had axial 


towers, 256 
Malvern Priory, vertical lines promi- 
nent, I11*; parapet of open 
tracery, 192 
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Manchester Town Hall, central 
tower, 234 

Manorbier (South Wales), position 
of tower, 263 

Mantes, Notve Dame, two west 
towers of like design, 236 

March (Cambs), St. Mury’s, -west 
tower on open arches, 229 

Margaretting (Essex), wooden 
tower, 216 


Market Harborough (Leics.), late 


broach spire, 115 n.; tower 
battérs, 186 

Marston Morteyne (Beds), de- 
tached tower, 262 

Martham (Norfolk), insignificant 


pinnacles, 129 

Marton (Ches.), 
and tower, 216 

Mayen (Germany), leaning spire, 81 

Meissen (Saxony), west towers with 
structure interposed, 238 

Melbourne (Derbyshire), early apse, 
30; three-towered church, 243 

Melford, Long (Suffolk), fine brick- 
work at, 213 

Melton Mowbray (Leics.), tower 
finished with pinnacles, 103%; 
upper stage a later addition, 106 ; 
quatrefoil panelling, 107-8; 
spoilt by stair-turret, 193; brown 
and white stone mingled, 225 ; 
central tower, 233 

Meon, East (Hants), central tower, 
18, 41; circular openings, 52; 
timber spire, 56 

Middlesex, stone spires absent in, 
82 

Middleton (Essex), wooden tower 
and spire, 216 

Middleton (Lancs), wooden belfry 
stage, 216 

Milan Cathedral, 3 

San Ambrogio, atrium, 25 
San Gothard, tower with blunt 
spire, 227 

Minster-in-Sheppey (Kent), vane, 
272 

Monasteries, influence of, on archi- 
tecture, 120, 144, 256 

Monkswearmouth 
atrium, 25 

Monmouthshire, stone spires rare 
in, 82 

Monnickendam (Holland), bulbous 
form in spire, 224 

More (Salop), local type of tower, 
210 

Moscow (St. Basil), use of colour on 
exterior, 226 


wooden church 


(Durham), 
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Mouen (France), gabled tower, 
201 

Murbach (Alsace), 
towers, 257-8 


transeptal 


N 


Nantwich (Ches.), belfry windows, 
89* ; central octagon, 170, 233 


Narberth (South Wales), tower 
batters, 185 

Nassington (Northants), steeple 
with octagon and spire, 119, 
173 

Naumburg, four-towered church, 
245 


Neufahrwasser, four-gabled tower 
with spire, 208; brick tracery in 
gables, 212; characteristic treat- 
ment of west tower, 238, 239* 

Nevers, St. Etienne, central octagon, 
234 

Newark-on-Trent, late broach spire, 
115 n.; engaged west tower, 229 ; 
west tower and spire of great 
scale, 230 

Newcastle - on - Tyne Cathedral, 
Wren’s model for St. Dunstan’s- 
in- the- East, 157, 190; the 
‘crown,’ 189*, 190 

Newdigate (Surrey), wooden spire, 
80; and tower, 215 

Newton-Nottage (South Wales), 
fortified tower, 12; with gabled 
finish, 202 

Newtown (Montgomery), local type 
of tower, 210* 

Norfolk, stone spires rare in, 82; 
character of towers, 124 et seq. ; 
round towers, 167-9 ; influence of 
flint on tower design, 211; west 
towers of great scale, 229; de- 
tached towers, 260 

Norham (Northumb.), west tower, 
41; of oblong plan, 44*, 179; 
ornament confined to belfry stage, 
195 

Normandy, central tower common, 
1S) At AZ 23h wandesusually 
square, 234; many three-towered 
churches, 46, 241-2, 244; gabled 
towers common, 61; octagon 
lanterns, 135; single west tower 
not uncommon in parishchurches, 
230 

Norrey (France), legend of steeple, 
21; stone spires on chapels, 58; 
long belfry windows, 72, 73%, 
198 ; central tower, 231, 234 

Northampton, St, Peter’s, 
tower, 41 


west 
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Northamptonshire, spire-lights no- 
table, 79, 116; stone spires com- 
mon, 81; brown and white stone 
mingled, 225 

Northleach (Glos), panelling 
relief on parapet, 191 

Northumberland, stone spires ab- 
sent in, 83 

Norton (Durham), central tower, 28 

Norwich Cathedval, spire, 16, 82, 
1c63 central tower, 18, 231; 
circular openings, 53; tracery 
inserted in Norman work, 55 

St. Giles’s, belfry windows of 
more than two lights, 115; 
no pinnacles, 129 

St, Julian’s, Saxon round tower, 


in 


168 
St. Peter Mancroft, bell-fléche 
on tower, 130, 223; west 


tower on open arches, 229 
Nottingham, St. Mary’s, central 
tower, 233 
Nottinghamshire, stone spires com- 
mon in, 81 
Noyon Cathedral, German influence 
at, 206 


O 
Oakham, stair-turret well designed, 


193 

Oblong plan of towers, 44-5 

O’Brien on Irish round towers, 164 

Octagon lantern frequent in Per- 
pendicular style, 118-19; in com- 
bination with spire, 119; in 
French towers, 134 

Orders, the Revived Classical, 145 

Ormskirk (Lancs), octagon and 
spire, 177; in juxtaposition with 
square tower, 178, 205 

Ottery St. Mary (Devon), single 
belfry lights, 69*; leaded spire, 
80; transeptal towers, 245, 257, 
258 

Ouistreham (France), central tower, 
HD) 


34 
Overstrand (Norfolk), without pin- | 


nacles, 129 
Oxford : 

All Saints’, fine Renaissance 
steeple, 159 

Christ Church, early apse, 30; 
stone spire with angle pin- 
nacles, 75, 76, 77*; spire- 
light, 79; Gothic work of 
Wren, 156, 157, 223; with 
Jeaded dome, 223 

Jesus College, Renaissance work 
at, 146 
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Oxford—continued : 
Keble College Chapel, 
polychrome, 225 
Magdalen College Tower, angle 
turrets, 106; parapet of open 
tracery, I21, 191; Wren’s 
model for St, Michael’s, 
Cornhill, 157; design varied 
in successive stages, 195 

Merton College, Renaissance 
work at, 146 

St. John’s College, work of Inigo 
Jones at, 152 

St. Mary’s, multiplied pinnacles 
at base of spire, 92; spire- 
lights, 94; ball-flower orna- 
ment, 97 

St. Michael's, west tower, 28* ; 
long -and-short work, 33; 


natural 


belfry lights, id.; finish 
wanting, 37 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East, parapet 


of panelled quatrefoils, 19t 
Schools Tower, shows the five 
orders, 145 
University Museum, hipped roof 
to tower, 201 
Wadham College, 
screen-work, 146 
Oxfordshire, stone spires in, 82 


12 


Pamiers (France), brick octagonal 
tower,*175 
Panelling as ornament of wall-sur- 
face, 106-8 ; on Somerset towers, 
124; in North of France, 136, 138 
Parapet pierced in Somerset towers, 
I2I, 191; not added to some 
East Anglian towers, 127-8; 
pierced as a rule on Continent, 
192 
Paris : 
Notre Dame, two west towers, 
233; of like design, 235 
St. Etienne - du- Mont, Gothic 
design with Renaissance de- 
tail, 148 
St. Eustache, Gothic design with 
Renaissance detail, 148 
Parma, proportions of tower, 227 
Parthenay-le-Vieux (France), octa- 
gon tower, 47 
Patrick, St., connected Ireland with 
Gaul, 167 
Patrington (Yorks), plain but effec- 
tive steeple, 117*, 118 
Paul (Cornwall), beacon tower, 15 
Paulinus of Nola said to have in- 
vented church bells, 9 


Renaissance 
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Payhembury (Devon), prominent 
stair-turret, 132; unbuttressed 
tower, 7d. 

Peel-towers, 12 

Pembridge (Hereford), detached 


wooden belfry, 216-217*, 262 
Pembrokeshire, stone spires in, 83 ; 
towers batter, 185 
Pencran (France), typical Breton 


tower, 14 

Penmon (Anglesey), short stone 
spire, 60 

Peover, Nether (Ches.), wooden 
church, 216 

Peterborough Cathedval: tracery 


inserted in Norman work, 55; 
instability of Norman work, 62 ; 
wooden roof, 80; length, 100; 
intended design of west front, 
251 

Petherton, North (Somerset), clus- 
tered pinnacles, 123; tracery in 
belfry windows, 124; horizontal 
bands of ornament, 7d. 

Petherton, South (Somerset), cen- 
tral octagon tower, 170 

Petit, his appreciation of the square 
battlemented tower, 102 

Petrie on Irish round 
165-6 

Pettistree (Suffolk), 
nacles, 129 

Piddinghoe (Sussex), round tower, 
167 

Pilaster-strips, 26, 35-6 

Pinnacles at base of spire, 77; as 
finish to a tower, 103-6; often 
clustered in Somerset, 123; often 
omitted in East Anglia, 129 

Pisa Cathedval: round tower, 7; 
design repeated in successive 
stages, 197; leans from perpen- 
dicular, 227; detached, 258 

Pistoja, St. Giovanni Fuorcivitas, 
black-and-white striped masonry, 
225 

Ploubezre (France), typical Breton 
tower, I4 

Plymouth, St. Andvew’s, belfry win- 
dows of three lights, 132; tower 
of good outline, zd. 

Poissy (France), axial towers, 252 

Poitiers, Notre Dame-la- Grande, 
round tower, 47, 169; spire orna- 
ment, 95; central tower, 231 

Polstead (Suffolk), stone spire, 82 

Pont-Audemer (France), St. Ger- 
main, central tower, 234 

Ponton, Great (Lincs), vane, 272- 


Dae 


towers, 


without pin- 
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PorcHestér (Hants), exterior surface 
ornament, 54; pyramidal finish 
to tower, 56 

Portsmouth, St. Thomas’s, vane, 271 

Potter Heigham (Norfolk), octagon 
on round tower, 177 

Powderham (Devon), heraldic vane, 
269-70 

Pritchard, work of, 238 

Probus (Cornwall), quatrefoil panel- 
ling, 108, 109*; niches for 
statuary, 110; design varied in 
successive stages, 195 

Puritanism, 23 

Purton (Wilts), axial towers, 255*, 
256 

Puy-de-Déme (dep. France), local 
octagon steeples in, 175 


Q 


Quatrefoils in panelling, 106, 108 ; 
in belfry windows, 124 

Quidenham (Norfolk), octagon on 
round tower, 167; with spire, 
177, 178* 

Quinéville (France), gabled tower, 
61 

R 


Ramsey (Hunts) 
towers, 28 
Ranes (France), four-gabled tower, 
203, 207 
Ratisbon Cathedral: open tracery 
in spires, 141, 188; two west 
towers of like design, 236 
Ravenna, group of round towers, 6 
7, 163-4 
San Apollinare-in-Classe, early 
tower, 6; round in plan, 163 
San Apollinave Nuovo, round 
tower, 7*, 163 ; Openings in- 
crease upwards, 194 
Reculvers (Kent), two towers at 
west end, 241 
Reedham (Norfolk), 
pinnacles, 129 
Reformation, the, interfered with 
church-building, 128-9 
Refuge, towers built for, 11-14 
Reims Cathedral: open work in 
towers, 84-6, 188; statuary in 
portals, 134; battering of west 
towers, 187; two west towers, 
233; of like design, 235; nine 
towers intended, 248 
Rennes, two west towers of Re- 
naissance style, 237 
Rétaux (France), central octagon, 


234 


Abbey, axial 


insignificant 


INDEX 


Rhine, charm of valley of, 2; typi- 
cal towers in district of, 39; round 
towers in district of, 169 

Rhossili (South Wales), 
tower, 202 

Richard’s Castle (Hereford), 
tached tower, 262 

Riom (France), octagon on square 
base, 175 

Ripon Cathedval ; mistaken restora- 
tion at, 56; fall of Norman tower, 
62; uniform west towers, ZAR, 
three-towered church, 243; once 
had three spires of wood, 244 

Roade (Northants), central tower, 
231 

Rochester Cathedral, west front, 49 

Guildhall, vane, 271 

Romanesque, meaning of, as ap- 
plied to architecture, 25 

Rome, St. Peter’s, dome, 154, 155 

Romsey (Hants) Abbey, central 
tower, 18; clerestory, 49 

Roscoff (France), typical Breton 
tower, 14 

Rose window commoner on Conti- 
nent than in England, 99, 100, 
and n. 

Rosslyn Chapel, legend of Prentice 
Pian. 25 1, 

Rotterdam, exaggerated west tower, 
230 

ae central towers common at, 


gabled 


231 
oni ara : octagon upper story 
to south-west tower, 135, 171; 
hipped roof to north-west 
tower, 199; within a parapet, 
200; central spire tallest in 
Normandy, 233; two dis- 
similar west towers, 236, 242 ; 
three-towered church, 242, 
243; west towers far apart, 
244; seven towers intended, 


247 


St. Maclou, open tracery in 
spire, 140* 

St. Ouen: central tower, 18; 
fine octagon lantern, 135, 


136*, 235; upon a square 
tower, 171; flying buttresses 
COMMOCLACOW, el 74 yee LTee— 
towered church, 242 
Royat (France), octagon on square 
base, 175 
Rugles (France), statuary on but- 
tresses, 133, 134*; small octagon 
lantern, 135, I71; open tracery 
in cusping of belfry windows, 
138 


de- | 
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Ruskin, on the fascination of archi- 
tecture, 2; on incised spire orna- 
ment, 94; depreciates typical 
English tower, 103; and St. Ouen 
at Rouen, 135 

Russia, coloured bulbous domes 
frequent in, 223; use of colour in 
exteriors, 226 

lee stone spires common in, 

BE 

Rye (Sussex), vane, 271 

Ryes (France), central tower, 41; 
gabled, 61, 201 


S 


Saddleback. See Gable 

Saffron Walden (Essex), stone spire, 
82 

St. Albans Cathedral : slender tower, 
43* ; wooden roof, 80; length, 
100 ; central tower, 231 

St. Amand-les-Eaux (France); Re- 
naissance work, 148 

St. Austell (Cornwall), quatrefoil 
panelling, 108 

St. Cenérei - le - Gerei (France), 
gabled tower, 201 

St. Cirgues (France), exaggerated 
entasis of spire, 186 

St. Contest (France), stone pyra- 
midal finish to tower, 57 

St. David’s Cathedral, fall of Nor- 
man tower, 62 

St. Edmund, body of, at Green- 
stead, 24 

St. Georges - de - Bohon 
gabled tower, 201 

Sie Georges - de - Boscherville 
(France), central tower, 18, 234; 
group of three towers, 241, 243 

St. German’s (Cornwall), two west 
towers only, 240%, 241 

St. Helen’s (France), wooden belfry, 
21 

St. Jean-de-la-Haize (France), 
gabled tower, 201 

St. Lizier-de-Couserans (France), 
brick octagonal tower, 175; with 
battlement, 192 

St. L6, Notre Dame, wind-holes in 
spires, 97; disappearance of 
capitals, 133; two west steeples 
of varied design, 236 

St. Margaret’s-at- Cliffe (Kent), 
clerestory, 49 

St. Marie-du-Mont (France), Re- 
naissance finish to tower, 150*; 
with domical form, 154; central 
tower, 231 


(France), 


19 
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St. Mére Eglise (France), gabled 
tower, 202%; central, 231 
St. Nectaire (France), octagon on 
square base, 175; central, 235 
St, Omer : 
Notre Dame, panelling, 
west tower, 230 
Abbey of St. Bertin, 137* ; panel- 
ling, 138; west tower, 230 
St. Pierre-sur-Dives, south - west 
tower arcaded, 49, 51*; circular 
openings, 54; long belfry win- 
dows to north-west tower, 198 ; 
three-towered church, 242; west 
towers unlike, zd. 
St. Pol-de-Léon (France), Kvreizker, 
long belfry windows, 72, 98, 198 
St. Rémi (France), tomb at, 6 
St. Saturnin (France), octagon on 
square base, 175 
‘St. Sauveur-le- Vicomte (France), 
gabled tower, 201 
Saintes-Maries, Les (France), battle- 
mented church, 192 
Salisbury, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16 
Cathedral; multiplied pinnacles 
at base of spire, 92; banded 
spire ornament, 94; ball- 
flower ornament, 97; tallest 
spire in England, 233; hada 
detached tower, 260 
_Salkeld, Great (Cumberland), forti- 
fied tower, 12 
Sandwich (Kent), St. Clement’s : 
Norman tower, 46*; stair-turret, 
47, 193; battlement added later, 


138; 


5 

Gantopped (Germany), tower with 
gables of step form, 213 

Saracenic architecture, 64 

Saxham, Little (Suffolk), round 
tower, 46 n.; of Norman date, 
168 

Scarborough (Yorks), St. Martin's, 
gabled tower, 203 

Schwartz - Rheindorf (Germany), 
central tower, 232 

Scotland, round towers in, 164; 
‘crown’ type of spire adopted in, 
190-1 

Scott, Sir Walter, revived interest 
in Gothic architecture, 2, 3 

Sées Cathedval, two west towers of 
like design, 235 

Selby (Yorks) Abbey, fall of Norman 
tower, 62; flowing tracery, Ior 

Sens Cathedral, one finished of two 
west towers, 236 

Shefford, Great or West (Berks), 
round tower, 167 
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Shepton Mallet (Somerset), pierced 
parapet, 121; stair-turret promi- 
nent, 124; diagonal buttresses, id. 

Sherborne Minster, disappearance 
of capitals, 110 

Shere (Surrey), wooden spire, 80 

Shipdham (Norfolk), slender bell- 
fléche, 129, 223; gable for sanctus 
bell, 130 j 


Shoreham, New (Sussex), Tran- 
sitional tower, 65*, 66 
Shoreham, Old (Sussex), central 


tower, 18, 41, 48*; short spire, 
38; tower of one stage, 42; stair- 
turret, 47, 193; belfry windows, 
48, 49; circular openings, 52; 
pyramidal finish, 56 
Shrewsbury Abbey had axial towers, 
253 
Shropshire, stone spires rare in, 82 
Siena Cathedral; features of cam- 
panile, 7, 8*; does not batter, 
186; openings increase upwards, 
194; black-and-white striped 
masonry, 225; proportions, 227 
Sinzig, central octagon, 170, 232, 
235; four-gabled turrets, 208 
Sleaford (Lincs), circular openings, 
54; Transitional steeple, 68; 
belfry window, 69, 70*, 71; 
broach spire, 75; spire-light, 79 ; 
early form of buttress, 91 ; stair- 
case in buttress, 193; engaged 
west tower, 229 
Snailwell (Cambs), round tower, 
167 
Snettisham (Norfolk), stone spire, 
82 
Soést, St. Patroclus, brick tracery in 
four-gabled tower, 212; at west 
end, 230 
Soissons Cathedval, German influ- 
ence at, 206 
Notre Dame, Abbey of, influence 
of, on local architecture, 
203- 
Solihull (Warwick), wind-holes in 
spire, 97 
Somerset, stone spires rare in, 82; 
belfry windows sometimes of 
more than two lights, 115; fine 
towers, 120; pierced parapets 
common, I91; stair-turrets well 
designed, 194; west towers of 
great scale, 229 
Sompting (Sussex), retains original 
finish, 37, 38*; like a German 
tower, 39, 208 ; wooden spire, 80 
Sourton (Devon), poor pinnacles, 
132 


INDEX 


Southwell Cathedral ; central tower, 
18; leaded spires, 81; group of 
three towers, 241, 243; uniform 
west towers, 242 

Southwold (Suffolk), fine example 
of East Anglian Perpendicular, 
125; inlaid flint patterns, 126, 127*, 
225; parapet wanting, 128; 
fléche for sanctus bell, 130, 223; 
design varied in successive stages, 
130 

Speyer Cathedral: central octagon, 
170; six-towered church, 249 

Spire, on Saxon towers, 37-8; in 
German Romanesque, 39; in 
Norman style, 56; in French 
Romanesque, 57 et seq. ; develop- 
ment of, in English Pointed style, 
72 et seg. ; distribution of, in Eng- 
land, 80-3; development and 
ornament of, in Second Pointed 
style, 92 ef seg.; treatment of, 
in Perpendicular style, 115-17; 
leaded, in East Anglia, 129; of 
open tracery, 86, 138-142, 188-9; 
treatment of, in Renaissance 
style, 153-4; entasis of, 186 

Spire-light, origin and development 
of, 79 

Spoleto, oblong tower plan at, 179 

Stafford, St. Mary’s, central octa- 
gon, 118*, 119, 233; on square 
base, I71, 235 

Staffordshire, stone spires common 
in, 81 

Stair-turret in Saxon towers, 31,33; 
in Norman towers, 47; in Somer- 
set towers, 124; in Devon towers, 
132; design of, 192-4 

Stamford (Lincs), St. Mary’s, cir- 
cular openings, 54; surface 
arcading, 67; late broach spire, 


76 

Standish (Lancs), octagon and spire, 
177-8 

Stanwick (Northants), west octa- 
gonal tower, 162, 170 

Staple-Fitzpaine (Somerset), clus- 
tered pinnacles, 123; tracery in 
belfry windows, 124 

Statuary as ornament of towers, 
104, 108-10, 124, 133 

Staverton (Devon), 
tower, 132 

Stewkley (Bucks), central tower, 
18, 42, 231; of one stage, 43; 
church of small scale, 43; west 
front, 49; ornament confined to 
upper part of tower, id.; pin- 
nacles a later addition, 55 


unbuttressed 


2Q1 


| Stirling, Wallace Monument, spire of 


‘crown’ type, I9r 
Stock (Essex), wooden tower, 216 
Stoke-by-Nayland (Suffolk), great 
projection of buttresses, 184 
Stowe (Lincs), central tower, 28 
Stowe, on lanterns of Bow steeple, 


17 

Stowmarket (Suffolk), without pin- 
nacles, 129; slender bell-fléche, 
Wig 223 

Strasbourg Cathedral : spire, 2 ; open 
work in tower and spire, 86, 142, 
188; one finished of two west 
towers, 237; French design, 250 

Street, G. E., on Wren’s steeples, 
157; work of, 234 

String-course, 110 

Sudbury (Suffolk), St, Peter's, 
slender bell-fléche, 129, 223 

Suffolk, stone spires rare in, 82; 
character of towers in, 124 et seq. ; 
round towers in, 167-9; influence 
of flint on tower design, 211; 
west towers of great scale, 229 

Sunningwell (Berks), Classical porch 
added, 146 

Surrey, stone spires absent in, 82; 
use of wood in, 215 

Sussex, few stone spires in, 82; 
round towers in, 167 

Sutton St. Mary’s, or Long Sutton, 
position of tower, 260, 263 

Swaffham (Norfolk), belfry window 
of more than two lights, 115; 
slender bell - filéche, 129, 223; 
gable for sanctus-bell, 130 

Swindon (Wilts), hexagonal tower, 
180 

a 


Taarnby (Denmark), tower with 
gables of step form, 213 

Tamerville (France), octagon tower, 
6 

Taraacon - sur - Ariége 
battlemented tower, 192 

Tarbes (France), central tower, 232 

Taunton, St. Mary Magdalene, 
statuary as ornament, 108 ; hori- 
zontal bands of ornament, IIo, 
124 ; design repeated in successive 
stages of tower, 115, 197; adorned 
with monogram of Abbot of 
Glastonbury, 120; parapet of 
pierced tracery, 12I, 192; pin- 
nacles of open tracery, 122*, 
123; tracery in belfry windows, 


(France), 


124 
Tavistock (Devon), unbuttressed 
tower, 132 


Lo—2 
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Tenby (South Wales), stone spire, 
83 

Tennyson, on spires of Coventry, 5; 
on the campanile, 226 

Terrington St. Clement (Norfolk), 
detached tower, 260 

Tewkesbury Abbey, central tower, 
42, 50*; arcaded, 49; interlacing 
arcade, 52; pinnaclesa later addi- 
tion, 54, 106 

Thaon (France), central tower, 42, 
234; pyramidal finish, 57 

Thaxted (Essex), stone spire, 82 

Theodore, Archbishop, influence of, 
on architecture, 30 


Thetford (Norfolk), St. Mary’s, 
without pinnacles, 129 
Thornbury (Glos), tower of 


Somerset type, 120; parapet of 
open tracery, 12I, 192; pinnacles 
of open tracery, 123 
Thorndon (Suffolk), without pin- 
nacles, 129 
Thuret (France), octagon on square 
base, 175; central, 235 
Tingstade (Gothland), west tower, 
29; gabled with spire, 39 
Tintern (Mon.) Abbey, without cen- 
tral tower, 233 
Tiverton (Devon), poor pinnacles, 
132; undeveloped buttresses, id. 
Tocqueville (France), four-gabled 
tower, 203, 207 
Tombs, late Roman, 6; 
sance, 146 
Tong (Salop), central octagon, 119*; 
on square base, 235 
Totnes (Devon), belfry windows of 
three lights, 132; fine outline, 7d.; 
stair-turret modifies belfry stage, 
193 
Toulouse, Church of the Augustins, 
octagon of local type, 175 
Church of the Jacobins, octagon of 
local type, 175; design re- 
peated in successive stages, 
197 
St. Sernin, central octagon, 170, 
175, 232, 235; design re- 
peated in successive stages, 
197 
Touraine, Romanesque stone spires 
In, 74 
Tournai Belfry, 22 
Cathedval: buttressing towers, 
20; German influence, 206; 
five-towered church, 246-7 
Tournus (France), openings in 
upper part of towers, 194; axial 
towers, 252 


Renais- 
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Tours, Abbey of St. Martin, once a 

four-towered church, 246 
Cathedval, two west towers of 
varied design, 236 

Troyes, one finished of two west 
towers, 236 

Tracery, development of, 87-9, 100- 
1; in belfry-stage of Somerset 
towers, 124; in parapet, 138; in 
spire, 138-142 

Truro Cathedral, position of bell- 
tower, 263 

Tudor arch, 102 

Turketul gave bells to Crowland, 


10 
Tydd St. Giles’s (Cambs), detached 
tower, 260 


U 
Uffington (Berks), central octagon, 


170 

Ufford (Suffolk), design varied in 
successive stages, 130 

Ulm Minster, open work in tower 
and spire, 86, 142, 188; octagon 
on square tower, 174 ; exaggerated 
west steeple, 2303 the tallest in 
Europe, 237 


W 


Valenciennes, German influence at, 
206 

Valognes (France), juxtaposition of 
towers, 263, 264* 

Vanburgh, work of, 158 

Vane, meaning of the term, 268 

Varzy (France), two west towers of 
like design, 236 

Vaucelles (France), stone spire, 57, 
58 

Vendéme, Ste Trinité, Transitional 
steeple, 67*; open tracery in 
cusping of doorways, 138 ; square 
tower octagon and spire, 173 

Venice, St. Mark’s, detached tower, 
17, 258; batters, 186; its pro- 
portions, 227; finished with blunt 
spire, 7d. 

Ver (France), slender Norman tower, 
44; with pyramidal finish, 57 

Vermenton (France), two west 
towers of unlike design, 236 

Verneuil-sur-Avre (France), La 
Madeleine, octagon lantern, 135, 
171; Open tracery in cusping of 
belfry windows, 138 

Notre Dame, leaded spire, 219* 
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Verona, towers do not batter, 186 
San Zenone, design repeated in 
successive stages of tower, 
197; black-and-white striped 
masonry, 225 
Verson (France), gabled tower, 201 
Vézelay, one finished of two west 
towers, 236; four towers in- 
tended, 246 
Vienna, St. Stephen’s, octagon on 
square tower, 174; transeptal 
towers, 245, 256, 258 
Vienne (dep. France), Romanesque 
architecture of, 46-7; round 
towers in, 169 
Villeneuve-sur-Yonne (France), 
Renaissance work at, 148 
Villers-sur-Mer (France), 
tower, 230 
Vire (France) Belfry, 22; with 
hexagonal superstructure, 180%, 
181 


west 


WwW 


Walberswick (Suffolk), patterns in 
flint and stone, 126 

Walden (Herts), 
screen-work, 146 

Wales, North, stone spires absent 
in, 82 

Wales, South, massive towers in, 
12; stone spires rare, 83; spread- 
ing base of towers, 184; towers 
batter, 185; stair-turret carried 
above parapet, 193; detached 
towers, 262-3 

Wall (Gothland), west tower, 2 

Walpole St. Peter (Norfolk), turret 
for sanctus bell, 130 

Walsh on Irish round towers, 164-5 

Walsingham, New (Norfolk), lean- 
spire, 81, 224 

Walsoken (Norfolk), 
cading, 67 

Walton, West (Norfolk), surface 
arcading, 67, 68* ; belfry window, 
69, 71; detached shafts, 84; but- 
tresses, 91; detached tower, 260 

Wanborough (Wilts), axial towers, 
250 

Warmington (Northants), broach 
spire, 75; spire lights, 79*, 80 

Warwick, St. Mary’s, Renaissance 
tower with Gothic outline, 103, 
147* ; Renaissance tomb at, 146; 
west tower on open arches, 229 

Warwickshire, stone spires common 
in, 81 ; 

Weathercock, early use and sym- 
bolism of, 266-7 


Renaissance 


surface ar- 
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Welby (Northants), square light 
with tracery, 131 

Welford (Berks), 
167 

Welford (Northants), beacon tower, 
TO, 17, 

Wellingborough (Northants), tower 
batters, 186 

Wells Cathedral :; vertical lines pro- 
minent in central tower, II0-I1; 
three-towered church, 243 ; west 
towers far apart, 244-5 

St. Cuthbert, vertical lines pro- 
minent in tower, III, 199 

Wells-next-the-Sea (Norfolk), with- 
out pinnacles, 129 - 

Westley-Waterless (Cambs), round 
tower, 167 

Westmorland, stone spires absent 
in, 83 

Westwick (Norfolk), square light 
with tracery, 131 

Whaplode (Lincs), surface arcading, 
67; unusual place of tower, 7d. 

Whitchurch (Salop), Renaissance 
tower, 159 

Whittlesea (Cambs), Perpendicular 
spire, 116 

Wickham Market (Suffolk), octa- 
gonal south tower, 162, 170; 
position of tower, 263 

Widdecombe-in-the-Moor (Devon), 
belfry window of three lights, 132; 
tower of fine outline, 7d. 

Wiesbaden, Evangelische Hauptkirche, 
west transept with three towers, 
250 

Ringkirche, characteristic treat- 
ment of west steeple, 238 

Wight, Isle of, stone spires rare in, 
82 

Wilby (Northants), square tower, 
octagon, and spire, 173; flying 
buttresses to octagon, 174 

William of Sens, work of, at Can- 
terbury, 65 

Willis on plan of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, 42 

Wimborne Minster: central tower, 
42; interlacing arcade, 52*; pin- 
nacles a later addition, 55; Tran- 
sitional nave arcade, 65; orna- 
ment confined to belfry stage of 
tower, 195; axial towers, 253-4 

Winchester Cathedral; central tower, 
18, 41, 42, 47%, 231; early apse 
at, 30; tower of one stage, 42 ; 
belfry windows, 48; fall of Nor- 
man tower, 62; great length of 
church, 100 


round tower, 
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Winchester—continued : 
Guildhall, hipped roof to tower, 
201 
St. Cross: central tower, 41, 
231; of one stage, 42; Tran- 
sitional work at, 65 
Winscombe (Somerset), pierced 
parapet, 121: stair-turret pro- 
minent, 124; diagonal buttresses, 
id, 
Witney (Oxon), stone spire with 


angle pinnacles, 75, 76, 78*; 
spire-light, 79 
Witton (Norfolk), Saxon round 


tower, 168 
Wolsey, Cardinal, work of, 106, 213 


Woodbridge (Suffolk), patterns in | 


flint and stone, 126; insignificant 
pinnacles, 129; design varied in 
successive stages of tower, 130 
Woodbury (Devon), without pin- 
nacles, 132; prominent stair- 
turret, id. 
Woodstock, Renaissance tower, 147 
Woolbeding (Sussex), pilaster strips, 


35 
Woolpit (Suffolk), spire with para- | 


pet and pinnacles, 77, 82, 90*; 
buttresses, 91; flying buttresses, 
92; spire-lights, 94; parapet of 
pierced tracery, 192 

Worcester, fall of Norman towers 
at, 62 

Cathedral, proportions of cen- 

tral tower, 227 

Worcestershire, stone spires in, 82 

Worms Cathedral, gabled towers, 39 ; 
round towers, 169; central octa- 
gon tower, 170, 235 ; six-towered 
church, 249 
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Worstead (Norfolk), buttresses, 91*; 
with pinnacles, 92; square light 
with tracery, 131 

Worth (Sussex), towerless church, 
26; pilaster strips, 35 

Wren, work of, 152 et seq.; good 
design of his towers, 198; his 
additions to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, 223; fond of a cupola finish, 
224 

Wrexham, design repeated in suc- 
cessive stages, 197; of west tower 
of great scale, 229 

Wrington (Somerset), pierced para- 
pet, 121; clustered pinnacles, 123 

Wyatt, work of, 260 

Wymondham (Norfolk), fine ex- 
ample of East Anglian Perpen- 
dicular, 125 ; patterns in flint and 
stone, 126; parapet wanting, 128 ; 
Renaissance work at, 146; axial 
towers, 254*, 255 


ny) 


Yarnton (Oxon), 
screen-work, 146 

Yarpole (Hereford), detached belfry, 
262 

Yeovil, parapet of pierced tracery, 
192 

York Minster, 2; flowing tracery, 
ror; uniform west towers, 242; 
three-towered church, 243 

All Saints’ Pavement, 
tower, 16 

Yorkshire, stone spires in, 81 

Yoxford (Suffolk), slender spire, 129 

Ypres, Cloth Hall, central tower, 


234 


Renaissance 


beacon 


THE END 
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